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6  PKEFACE. 

For  the  sake  of  this  whole  class  of  readers,  fof  they 
are  of  different  capacities,  different  kinds,  and  get  into 
jtbis  way  from  different  occasions,  I  have  often  wished^- 
];bat  it  had  been  the  custom  to  lay  before  people  nothing 
in  matters  of  argument  but  premise^,  and  leave  them  ip 
draw  conclusions  themselves ;  which,  though  it  could 
not  be  done  in  all  cases,  might  in  many. 

The  great  number  of  books  and  papers  of  amusement, 
which,  of  one  kind  or  another,  daily  come  in  one*s  way, 
have  in  part  occasioned,  and  most  perfectly  fall  in  with 
and  humour,  this  idle  way  of  reading  and  considering 
things.  .  By  this  ipeans,  time^  even  in  solitude,  is  happily 
got  rid  of,  without  the  pain  of  attention  :  Neither  is'  my 
part  of  It  more  put  to  the  account  of  idleness,  -one  bait 
scarce  forbear  saying,  ^  spent  with  less  thought,  iStiM' 
great  part  of  that  which  is  spent  in  reading.  .  '  n 

.Thus  people  habituate  themselves  to  let  things  pasff 
throdgh  their  piinds,  as  onc|  may  speak,  rather  than  to> 
think  of  them.  Thus,  by  use,  they  become  satisfiedl 
merely  with  seeing  what  is  said,  withoiit  going  any  fvrtbev;' 
Ileview  and  attention,  and  even  forming  a  judgmenk^^i 
become  fatigue;  and  to  lay  any  thing  befqre  them  that; 
requires  it,  is  putting  them  quite  .out  of  their  way.     .'.   i  > 

There  ai:e  also  persons^:  and  there  are  at  least  more  of; 
them  than  have  a  right  to  claim  such  superiority,:  whoi 
tfike  ifor  granted,  that  they  are  acquainted  vfith  every: 
'thing;  and  that  no  subject,  if  treated  in  the  manner  H 
should  be,  can  be  treated  in  ^ny  nianner  ,hut  what  |i| 
familiar  and  easy  to  them. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  feiv  persons  hs^ve  a  right  to 
demimd  Qttentioi) ;  but  it  is  al^  true,  that  pothing  emi 
be  understood  without  that  degree  of  it,  which  tb^  yerv 
nature  of  the  thing  requires.  Mow  morals,  considered 
as  a  science,  concerning  which  speculative  difficulties 
^re  daily  raised,  and  treated  with  regard  to  those  diffi- 
culties, plainly  require  a  very  peculiar  ftttention*    Fw. 
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to  distinguish  from  all  others,  and  ascertain  exactly  what 
the  idea  or  perception  is.    The  many  treatises  upon  the 
'  passions  are  a  proof  of  this ;  since  so  many  would  never 
have  undertaken  to  unfold  th«r  several  complications,  and 
trace  and  resolve  them  into  their  principles,  if  they  had 
thought,  what  they  were  endeavoaring  to  shew  was  ob^ 
•  vious  to  every  one,  who  felt  and  talked  of  those  passiong. 
Thus,  though  there  seems  no  ground  to,  doubt,  but  that 
the  generality  of  mankind  have  the  inward  perceptioft 
expressed  so  commonly  in  that  manner  hf  the  aqcient 
moralists,  more  than  to  doubt  whether  they  have  thos« 
passions,  yet  tt  appeared  of  use  to  unfold  that  ipward 
conviction,  and  lay  it.  open  in  a  more  explicit- manner 
than  I  had  seen  done;  especially  when  there  were  not 
wanting  persons,    who   manitestly  mistook    the  whole 
thing,  and  so  had  great  reason  to  express  themselves  dis- 
satisfied with  it.    A  late  author,  of  great  ^nd  deserved  rer 
putation,  says,  that  to  place  virtue  in  following  nature,  isj| 
at  best,  a  loose  way  of  talk.    And  he  has  reason  to  say 
this,  if  what  I  think  he  intends  to  express,  though  with 
great  decency,  be  true,  that  scarce  any  other  sense  caa 
be  put  upon  those  words,  but  acting  as  any  of  the  seve-r 
ral  parts,  without  distinction,  of  a  man's  nature,  happen? 
ed  niost  to  incline  him.* 

Whoever  thinks  it  worth  while  to  consider, ibis  mattes 
ihorougbly,  should  begin  with  stating  to  himself  exactly 
the  idea  of  a  system,  economy,  or  constitution,  of  any 
particular  nature,  or  particular  any  thing:  and  hci  will,  I 
suppose,  find,  that  it  is  an  one  or  a  whole,  made  up  of 
several  parts ;  but  yet,  that  the  several  parts,  even  con- 
sidered as  a  whole,  do  not  complete  the  idea,  unless,  in 
the  notion  of  a  whole,  you  include  the  relations  and  res-^ 
pects  which  those  parts  have  to  each  other.  Every 
work  both  of  nature  and  of  art  is  a  system  :  And  as  every 

»  Religion  of  Nature  Delineated.    Ed.  1724.  Pages  25, 23. 
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qaestioD.  Every  Work  of  art  is  apt  to  be  oat  of  order :  Bnt 
this  is  so  far  from  being  according  to  its  system,  that, 
let  tho  disorder  im^rease^  and  it  y^iSl  totally  destroy  it* 
'Tliis  is  merely  by  way  of  explanatiotif  what  an  econo* 
my,  system,  or  constitution  is.  *  And  thus  far  the  casep 
are  perf^tly  paridlel.  JS  we  go  further,  there  is  indeed 
a  difference,  nothing  to  the  present  purpose,  hut  too  im- 
portant an  one  ever  to  be  omitted.  A  machine  is  inanif 
mate  a^d  piEussive :  But  we  are  agents*  Our  constHutioB 
I8"put  in  Ojur  power.  We  are  charged  with  it:  Apcl 
theri^ore  are  accountable  for  any  disorder  or  violation  ^ 
h.     . 

Thus  nothing  c^n  possibly  be  ^lore  contrary  to  natu^ 
than  vice;  meaning  by  nature,  not  only  the  several parU 
of  pur  internal  frame,  but  al^  the  constitution^  of  it.  Po- 
verty and  disgrace,  tortures  and  death,  are  not  so  con- 
trary to  it.  Misery  and  injustice  are  indeed  equally  con^ 
trary  to  some  different  parts  of  our  nature  taken  singly : 
But  injustice  is.  moreover  contrary  to  the  whole  consti- 
tution of  the  nature. 

If  it  be  asked,  whether  this  constitution  be  really  what 
ihose  philosophers  meant,  and  whether  they  would  have 
explained  themselves  in  thi^  manner;  The  answer  is  the 
same  as  if  it  s))ould  be  asked,  whether  a  person,  who  had 
often  used  the  word  resentment,  and  felt  the  thing,  would 
have  explained  this  passion  exactly  in  the  same  mmiiier 
in  which  it  is  done  in  one  of  these  discourses.  As  I  have 
no  doubt  but  that  this  is  a  true  account  of  that  passion, 
which  he  referred  to  and  intended  to  express  by  the  word 
resentment ;  so  I  have  np  doubt,  but  that  this  is  the  true 
account  of  the  ground  pf  that  conviction  which  they 
referred  to,  when  they  said,  vice  was  contrary  to  jiature. 
And  though  it  should  be  thought  that  they  meant  no 
more  than  that  vice  was  contrary  to  the  highier  and  bet- 
ter part  of  our  nature )  even  this  implies  such  a  constitu« 
tion  as  I  have  endeavoured  to  explain.     For  the  very 
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tenns,  higker  and  ikUer,  imply  a  relation  or  respect  of 
parts  to  each  other  ;  and  these  relative  parts,  being  in ' 
imeand  the  same,  nature,  form  a  constiiationi  and  are  the 
▼ery  idea  of  it.  .  They  had  a  percepticm  that  injustice  was 
•contrary  to  their  nature^  and  that  pain  was  so  also.  They 
obsenrel  these  two  perceptions  totally  different,  not  in 
4egree,  bat  in  kind :  And  the  reflecting  upon  each  of 
■ibeiD,  as  they  thns  stood  in  their  nature^  wrought  a  fiiU 
inlnitiTe  conviction,  that  more  was  dae,  and  of  right  be- 
ki^ng  to  one  of  these  inward  perceptions,  than  to  the 
other;  ■  tfaatit demanded  in  ail  cases  to  govern  soch  a 
creature  as  man.  So  that,  upon  the  whole,  this  is  a  fait 
and  true  account  of  what  was  the  ground  of  their  convic- 
tion ;  of  wliat  they  intended  to  refer  to  when  they  said, 
virtue  consisted  in  following  nature :  A  manner. of  speak- 
ing not  loose  and  undeterminate,  but  clear  and  distinct, 
strictly  just  and  true. . 

Though  I  am  persuaded  the  force  of  thb  conviction  is 
felt  by  almost  every  one,  yet  since,  considered  as  an  ar- 
gument and  put  in  words,  it  appears  somewhat  abstruse, 
and  since.  Uie  connexion  of  it  is  broken  in  the  three  first 
sermons,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  give  the  reader  the  whole 
argument  here  in  one  view. 

Mankind  has  various  instincts  tfnd  principles  of  acUon, 
ai  toute  creatures  nave ;  some  leading  most  directly  and 
immediately  to  the  good  of  the  conmiunity,  and  some 
most  directly  to  private  good« 

Man  has  several  which  brutes  have  not ;  particularly 
reflection  or  conscience,  an  approbation  of  some  princi- 
ples or  actions,  and  disapprobation  of  others. 

Brutes  obey  their  instincts  or  principles  of  action,  ac- 
cording to  certain  rules;  suppose  the  constitution  of  their 
body,  and  the  objects  around  them. 

The  generality  of  mankind  also  obey  their  instincts  and 
principles,  all  of  them ;  those  propensions  we  call  good^ 
MS  well  as  the  bad,  according  to  the  same  rules,  namely^ 
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the  oonatEtntioii  bf 'their  body,  and  the  eztcriial  circnm^ 
ttauces  which  jthe j^  ttre  in.  [Therefore  it  in  not  a  la^ 
:]ispre8entation:of  Bkafikindy  to  affirmtthat  they  are  whoUj 
governied  by  self-fer^j'tfae  love  of  pomlef  and  gen^ual  ap- 
petites: Sinee^  as  on^tbe  one.hand,  they,  are- ofteiBiActtt^- 
•ated  by  these^  without'any  r^;ard  to  right  or  wrong ;.  m 
on  the  other,  itiB.Bianifedt  fact,  that  the  same  per$onb» 
.the  generality^  are  frequent^  influenced  by  friendahip> 
-eompassion,  gratitade;  -and  even  a  general  abhonrence 
of  wlKit.is  base,  and  liking  of  what  is  fair  and  jnst,^^  takes 
its  tnrn  amongst  the  pthet  motives  of  suction.  Thi^  is  the 
partial  inadequate  notion  of  haman  nature  treated  of  in 
•the  -first  discourse :  And  it  is  by  diis  natare,  if  one  may 
speak  so,  that  the  world  is  in  fact  influenced,  and  kept  in 
.&at  tolerable  order,  in  which  it  is.] 
'  Brutes,  in  acting  according. to  the  rules  before-men- 
tioned, their  bodily  constitution  and  circumstances,  act 
suitably  totheir  whole  nature.:  [It  is  however  to  bedis-* 
•tinctly  noted,  that  the  reason  in^liy  we  affirm  this,  is  not 
merely  that  brutes  in  fact  act  so ;  for  this  alone,  however 
universal^  does  not  at  all  determine,  whether  such  course 
t>f  action  be  correspondent  to  their  whole  nature :  Bat 
the  reason  of  the  assertion  is,  that  as,  in  acting  thus,  they 
plainly  act  conformably  to.  somewhat  in  their  nature,  so, 
from  fdl  observations  we  are  vable  to  make  upon  thenr^ 
there  does  not  appear  the  least  ground  to  imagine  theni 
to  nave  any  thing  else  in  tb^ir  nature,  which  requires  a 
different  rule  or  course  of  action.] 

•  Mankind  also,  in  acting  thus,  would  act  suitably  16  their 
whole  nature,  if  no  more  were  to  be  said  of  man's  nature 
than  what  has  been  now  said ;  if  that,  as  it  is  a  true, 
were  klso  a  complete,  adequate  account  of  our  nature. 

But  that  is  not  a  complete  account  of  man's  nature. 
Somewhat  further  must  be  brought  in  to  give  us  an  ade- 
quate notion  of  it ;  namely,  that  one  of  those  principles 
pf.  action,  conscience,  or  reflection,  compared  with  the 
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rest)  Itt  they  all  stand  together  in  the  nature  of  mab,  plain- 
ly bears  n|K)n  it  marks  of  Buthority  over  all  the  r^st,  and 
claims  the  absolute  direction  of  them. ^1,.  to  allow  or  for<- 
bid .  their  gratification :  A  disapiprobatidn  of  reflection 
jbeing  .in  itself  ia  principle  manifestly  superior  to  a  mere 
propension; ;  And  the  conclusion  is,  that .  to  allow  no 
more  to  this  superior  principle  or  part  of  our  nature,  than 
to  other  parts ;  to  let  it  govon  and  guide  only  occasion- 
a%  in  common  with  the  rest,  as  its  turn  happens  tp  come, 
irom  the  temper  and  circumstances  one  happens  to  be 
iH;  this  is  not  to  act  conformably  to  the  constitution  of 
Bwn:  Neither  can  any  human  creature  be  said  to  act 
conformably  to  his. constitution  of  nature,  unless  he  at 
lows  to  that^  superior ,  principle  the  absolute  authority 
which  is  due  to  it  And  this  conclusion  is  abundantlyv 
confirmed  from  hence>  that  one  may  determine  what 
course  of  action  the  economy  of  man's  nature  requires, 
without  so  much  as  knowing  in  what  degrees  of  ttrength 
the  several  j)rinciples  prevail,  or  which  of  them  have  ac-^ 
tually  the  greatest  influence. 

The  practical  reason  of  insisting  so  much  upon  this 
natural  authority  of  the  principle  of  reflection  or  con^ 
science  is,  that  it  seems  in  a  great  measure  overlooked  by 
many,  who  are  by  no  means  the  worst  sort  of  men.  It  is 
thought  sufficient  to  abstain  from  gross  wickedness,  and 
to  be  humane  and  kind  to  such  as  happen  to  come  in 
their  way.  Whereas,  in  reality,  tlie  very  constitution  of 
our  nature  requires,  that  we  bring  our  whole  conduct  be- 
fore  this  superior  faculty ;  wait  its  determination ;  enforce 
upon  ourselves  its  authority;  and  make  it  the  business  of 
our  lives,  as  it  is  absolutely  the  whole  business  of  a  moral 
sgent,  to  conform  ourselves  to  it.  This  is  the  true  mean- 
ing of  that  ancient  precept,  reverence  thyself. 

The  not  taking  into  consideration  this  authority,  which 
is  implied  in  the'  idea  of  reflex  approbation  or  disappro- 
bation, seems  a  material  deficiency  or  gmission  in  JLorJ 

a 
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Shaftesbur^-$  Inquiry  concerning  Virtue.  He  has  shewn, 
beyond  aU  contradiction,  that  virtue  is  naturally  the  in^ 
terest  or  happiness^  and  vice  the  misery  of  such  a  crea* 
ture  as  man^  placed  in  the  cireumstances  which  we  are  ia 
this  world.  But  suppose  there  are  particular  exceptioDa; 
a  case  which  this  aathor  was  unwilling  to  put,  and  yet 
snrely  it  is  to  be  put :  Or  suppose  a  case  which  he  has 
put.  and  determined^  that  of  a  sceptic  not  convinced  «f 
this  happy  tendency  of  virtue,  or  being  of  &  contrary 
opinion :  His  determination  is,  that  it  would  be  without 
remedy J^  One  may  say  more  explicitly,  that,  leaving  oftt 
the  authority  of  reflex  approbation  or  disapprobation^  such 
an  one  would  be  under  an  obligation  to  act  viciously) 
since  interest,  one^s  own  happiness,  is  a  manifest  obliga^ 
tion,  and  there  is  not  supposed  td  be  any  other  obligatioa 
in  the  cas6.  ^'  But  does  it  much  mend  the  matter^  to 
take  in  that  natural  authority  of  reflection  i  There  indeed 
would  be  an  obligation  to  virtue  ;  but  would  not  the  dV 
Ugation  from  supposed  interest  on  the  side  of  vice  remain}'' 
If  it  should,  yet  to  be  under  two  contrary  obligations^  i.dL 
nnder  none  at  all,  would  not  be  exactly  the  same  ad  to 
be  under  a  formal  obligation  to  be  vicious,  6r  to  be  in 
circuQistances  in  which  the  constitution  of  man's  nature 
plainly  required,  that  vice  should  be  preferred.  But  thtt 
obligation  on  the  side  of  interest  really  does  not  remaia* 
For  the  natural  authority  of  the  principle  of  reflection, 
is 'an  obligation  the  most  near  and  intimate,  the  most 
certain  and  known ':  Whereas  the  ccmtrary  obligation  can 
at  the  utmost  appear  no  more  than  probable ;  since  no 
man  <;an  be  certain,  in  any  circumstances,  that  vice  is  his 
interest  in  the  present  world,  much  less  can  he  be  certain 
against  another :  And  thus  the  certain  obligation  would 
entirely  supersede  and  destroy  the  uncertain  one ;  which 
yet  would  have  been  of  real  force  without  the  former. 

*  Chtracteristics,  Vol.  ii.  p.  69. 
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III  tmihf  the  taking  in  this  consideration  totally 
cbaages  the  whole  state  of  the  case ;  and  shews,  what 
thi^  author  does  not  seem  to  haye  been  aware  of,  that 
the  gieatest  degree  of  scepticism  which  he  thought  pos- 
■ible,.  will  still  leave  men  under  the  strictest  moral  obUga- 
tions,  whatever  their  opinion  be  concerning  the  happi- 
new  of  yirtne.  For,  that  mankind,  upon  reflection,  felt 
an  approbation  of  what  was  good,  and  disapprobation  of 
tibe  ooQtraiy,  he  thought  a  plain  matter  of  fact,  as  it  un- 
.  doabtedljr  is,  which  none  could  deny,  but  from  mere  af- 
fectation. Take  in,  then,  that  authority  and  obligation, 
whicl^is  a  constituent  part  of  this  reflex  approbation, 
and  it  will  undeniably  follow,  though  a  man  should  doubt 
of  every  thing  else,  yet,  that  he  would  still  remain  under 
the  nearest  and  most  certain  obligation  to  the  practice  of 
▼irtae ;  an  obligation  implied  in  the  very  idea  of  virtue, 
in  the  very  idea  of  reflex  approbation. 

And  hcrw  little  influence  soever  this  obligation  alone, 
c»n  be  expected  to  have,  in  fact,  upon  mankind,  yet  one 
may  appeal  even  to  interest  and  self-love,  and  ask,  since 
from  man's  nature,  condition,  and  the  shortness  of  life,  so 
little,  so  very  little,  indeed,  can  possibly  in  any  case  be 
gained  by  vice,  whether  it  be  so  p'rodigious  a  thing  to 
sacrifice  that  little,  to  the  most  intimate  of  all  obligations ; 
and  which- a;  man  cannot  transgress  without  being  self- 
condemned,,  and,  unl^s  he  has  corrupted  his  nature,  with- 
€Mit  real  selfMlislike  ?  This  question,  I  say,  may  be  asked, 
even  upon  suspicion  that  the  prospect  of  a  future  life 
were  ever  so  uncertain.' 

The  observation  that^  man  is  thus,  by  his  very  nature,  a 
law  to  himself>  pursued  to  its  just  consequences,  is  of  the 
utmost  impolrtance ;  because  from  it  will  follow,  that 
though  men  should,  ihrough  stupidity;  or  speculative 
scepticism,  I  be  ignorant  of,  or  disbelieve,  any  authority  in 
the  universe  to  punish  the  violation  of  this  law ;  yet,  if 
there  should  be  such  authority,  they  would-be  as  really 

t  B 
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liable  to  punisbmenty  as  though  they  had  been  before* 
hand  convinced,  that  such  punishment  would  follow^ 
jfor,  in  whatever  sense  we  understand  justice,  even  sup- 
'  posingy.  what  I  think  would  be  very  presumptuous  to 
asserty  tha^t  the  end  of  divine  punishment  is  no  other  than 
thiat  of  civii  punishment,  namely,  to  prevent  future  mis- 
chief;  upon  this  bold  supposition,  ignorance  or  disbe* 
li^f  of  the  sanction  would  by  no  means  exempt  even 
from  tbis.justice ;  because  it  is  not  foreknowledge  of  the 
punishment  which  renders  obnoxious  to  it,  but  merely 
violating  a  known  obligation. 

And  here  it  conies  in  one's,  way  to  take  notice  of  a  ma- 
nifest error,  or  mistake,  in  the  author  now  cited,  unless^ 
perhaps,  he  ha»  incautiously  expressed  himself  so  aa  to  be 
misunderstood  -y  namely,  that  ^'  it  is  malice  only,  and  not 
goodness,  which  can  make  us  a&aid.^*  Whereaa,  m 
reality,  goodness  is  the  natural  a^d  just  object  of  the 
greatest  fear  to  an  ill  man.  Malice  may  be  appeased^  or 
satiated  f  humour  may  change  ;  but  goodness  is  a  fixed, 
steady,  immoveable  principle  of  action*  If  either  of  the 
former  hcJds  the  sword  of  justice,  there  is  plainly  gronnd 
for  the  greatest  of  crimes  to  hope  for  impunity :  Bat  if 
it  be  goodnessy  there  can  be  no  possible  hope,  whilst  the 
reasons  of  things,  or  the  ends  of  government,  call  f!pv 
punishment..  Thus,  every  one  sees  how  much  greatet 
chance  of  impunity  an  iU  man  has,  in  a  partial  admuustra* 
tion,  than  in  a  just  and  upright  one.  It  is  said,;  that 
*^  the  interest,  or  good  of  the  whole,  must  be  the  interest 
of  the  universal  Being,  and  that  He  can  have  no  other."^ 
Be  it  so«  This  author  has  proved,  that  vice  is  naturally 
the  misery  of  mankind  m  this  world;  Consequently,  It 
was  for  the  good  of  the  whole,  that  it  should  be  ao*. 
What  shadow  of  reason>  then^  is  there  to  assert,; that  iU» 
may  not  be  the  case  l|i^ieafter>  Dang^  of  future 


*  Characteriirdl^^fBM*^  39* 
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meat  (and  if  there  be  daoager,  ibere  is  ground  of  fear)  no 
more  inj^Kraes  malice  than  tbe> present  feeling  of  punish- 
ment doe«* 

The  sermon  ifOf>  the  character  of  Balaam,  and  that  i^ 
OM  $eff^'4ficeitf  both  relate  to  one  subject.    I  am  persuad- 
edy^ihat  a  very  great  part  of  the  wickedness  of  the  worlds 
isy  one  way  or  other^  owing  to  the  self-partiality,  self- 
'flatiery,  and  self«deceit  endeavoured  there  to  be  laid  open 
and  ej(;plained.    ]t  is  to  be  observed  amongst  persons  of 
the  loweat  fank^  in  proportion  to  their  compass  of  thought, 
as  much  as  amongst  men  of  education  and  improvement. 
Itseetns,  tb4l  people  are  capable  of  being  thus  artful  with 
themselveS|.in  proportion  as  they  are  capable  of  being  so 
viibt  others,    lliose  who  have  taken  notice  that  there  is 
really  such  a  thing,  namely,  plain  falseness  and  iusince- 
lity  in  men,  with  regard  to  themselves,  will  readily  see 
the  drift  and  d^ign  of  these  discourses :  And  nothing 
that  I  can  add,  will  e^xplain  the  design  of  them  to  him, 
who  has  not  beforehand  remarked  at  least  somewhat  of 
the  chafaeter.    And  yet  the  admonitions  they  .contain, 
may. be  as  much  wanted  by  such  a  person,  as  by  others ; 
lor  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  a  man  may  be  entirely  possess- 
ed by  this  unfairness  of  mind,  without  having  the  least 
spicwlative  notion  what  the  thing  is. 
-    The  aoQount  given  of  rttentment  in  the  eighth  sermon, 
is  introductory  to  the  following  one,  upttn  forgivenes$  of 
n^mria.    It  may  possibly  have  appeared  to  some,  at  first 
^i;faty  a  strange  assertion,  that  injury  is  the  only  natural 
olrject  of  settled  resentment;  or  that  men  do  not,  in  fact, 
resent  deliberately  any  thing  but  under  this  appearance 
of  injory.    But  I  must  desire  the  reader  not  to  take  any 
assertion  alone  by  itself,  but  to  consider  the  whole  of 
what  is  said  upon  it :  Because  this  is  necessary,  not  only 
in  order  to  judge  of  the  truth  of  it,  but  often,  such  is 
the  nature  of  language,  to  see  the  very  meaning  of  the 
assertion.    Particularly  as  to  this,  injury  and  injustice  is. 
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m  the  sermon  itself,  explariiied  to  mean,  not  Only  the 
more  gross  and  shocking  instances  of  wickedness,  bat 
also  contempt,  scorn,  neglect,  an;^  sort  of  disagreeable 
behaviour  towards  a  person,  which  be  thinks  other  Aan 
what  is  doe  to  him.  And  die  general  notion  of  injoiy, 
•  or  wrong,  plainly  comprehends  this>  though  the  words 
are  mostly  ccmfined  to  tbe  higher  degrees  of  it. 

Forgiveness  of  injnries  is  one  of  the  very  few  moral 
obligations  which  has  been  disputed.  But  the  proof  that 
it  is  really  an  obligation,  what  our  nalture  and  conditicm 
require,  seems  very  obvious,  were  it  only  from  the  consi- 
deration, that  revenge  is  doing  harm  merely  for  harm's 
sake.  And  as  to  the  love  of  our  enemies  :  Resentmetit 
cannot  supersede  the  obligations  to  universal  benevolenci^, 
unless  they  are  in  the  nature  of  tlie  thing  inconsistent, 
which  they  plainly  are  not^ 

This  divine  precept,  to  forgive  injuries  and  loVe  our 
enemies,  though  to  be  met  with  in  Gentile  moralists,' y^t 
is  in  a  peculiar  sense  a  precept  of  Christianity ;  as  our  tSa- 
viour  has  insisted  more  upon  it  than  upon  any  other  sin«^ 
gle  virtue.  One  reason  of  this  doubtless  is,  that  it  so'  pe- 
culiarly becomes  an  imperfect,  faulty  creature.  But  it 
may  be  observed  also,  that  a  virtuous  temper  of  nundy 
consciousness  of  innocence,  and  good  meaning  towards 
every  body,  and  a  strong  feeling  of  injustice  and  injury, 
may  itself,  such  is  the  imperfection  of  our  virtue,  lead  » 
person  to  violate  this  obligation,  if  he  be  not  upon  hia 
guard.  And  it  may  well  be  supposed,  that  this  is  aa^ 
other  reason  why.it  is  so  much  insisted  upon  by  him, 
yifho  knew  what  wa&im  man.     ■     c 

The  chief  design  of  the  eleventh'  discourse,  is"  to  state 
the  notion  of  self  Jove  and  disinterestedness,  in  osder  to 
shew  that  benevolence  is  not  more  unfriendly  to  self-love, 
than  any  other  particular  affection  whatever.  There  is  a 
strange  affectation  in  maliy  people  of  explaining  away  all 
particular  aiTections,  and  representing  the  whol^  of  life  as 
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nothiag  but  one  continued  exercise  of  self-love.  Hence 
arifes  -that  surprising  confusion  and  perplexity  in  the 
Epicureans*  of  old,  Hobbs,  the  author  of  'Reflections, • 
Semiemce$,  et  Maximes  Morales,  and  this  whole  set  of  wri- 
ters ;  the  confusion  of  caUiog  actions  interested,  which 
are  done  in  contradiction  to  the  most  manifest  known 
interest,  merely  for  the  gratification  of  a  present  passion. 
Now,  all  this  confipsion  might  easily  be  avoided,  by  stat- 
ing to  ourselves  wherein  the  idea  of  self-love  iii  general 
consists,  as  distinguished  from  all  particular  movements 
towards  particular  .external  x)bj€ct8;  the  j^petites  of 
sense,  resentment,  compassion,  curiosity,  ambition,  and 
the  rest.  When  this  is  done,  if  the  words  selfish  and 
inieresied  cannot  be  parted  witl^,  hut  must  he  applied  to 
everything;  yet,  tb  avoid  such  total  confusion  of  all 
langoagcT,  let  the  distinction  be  made  by  epithets :  and 
tlie  first  may  be  called  i:ool,  or  settled  selfishness,  and 
Ihe. other  passionate,  or  sensual  selfishness.  But  the 
most  jQ^urat  way  i^f  speaking  plainly  is,  to  call  the  first 
only,  sdf^love,  aad  the  ^x^tions  proceeding  from  it,  inters 
ested  ;  and  to  say  of  the  letter,  that  they  are  not  love  to 
ourselves,  but  movements  towards  somewhat  external, — 
honour, .  power,  th&  harm,  or  good,  .of  another :  And, 
that  the  pursuit  of  these  external  objects;  so  far  as  it 
procseeds  from  these  movements  (for  it  may  proceed  from 
self-love),  is  no  otherwise  interested,  than  as  every  action 


*  One  need  cnljr  look  into  Torquatu's  account  of  tbe  E^curean  system,  in 
Gceio's  fint  book;  De  Fsmhit,  to  see  in  what  a  surpriaing  manner  this  was 
done  by  tliiem.  Thiif,  the  ^eaiie  of  jiraiae,  and  of  being  beloved,  he  explains 
to  be  no  other  than  desire  of  safety :  Regard  ^o  our  CQuntry,  eten  in  the  most 
wtumu  fcharacter,  to  be  nothin|^  but  regard  to  ounelves.  The  author  of 
RefU£tkms^  &c.  Morales,  says,  *'  curiosity  proceeds  from  interest,  or  pride ; 
wiuch  jMt  abo  would  doubtless  have  been  eoqilained  to  be  self-love.*'  Page 
as.  £d.  1725.  Aiif  there  were  no  such  pasions  in  mankind,  as  desire  of 
esteena,  or  of  being  beloved,  or  of  knowledge.  Hobbs's  account  of  the  affec- 
tions of  good-will  and  pity,  are  instances  of  the  same  kind. 
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of  every  creatvae  must,  firom  the  nmture  of  the  things  be ; 
for  no  one  cnkt  act  but  from  a  desire^  or  ^choice,  or  pre» 
ference  of  his  own. 

Self»lo¥e  and  any  particular  passion  may  be  joined 
together;  and  from  this  complication^  it  becomes  impoa- 
siblcy  in  numberless  instances,  to  determine  precisely  hov 
far  an  action,  perhaps  even  of  one's  own,  has-  for  Us 
principle  general  s^l^love,  or  some  particular  passion. 
But  this  need  create  no  confusion  in  the  idbas  themselves 
of  self4ove  and  particular  passions^  We  distinctly  disf* 
cem. what  one  is,  and  what  the  other  are;  thonghwe 
may  be  uncertain  how  far  one  or  the  other  influences  us. 
And  though  from  this  uncertainty,  it  cannot  but  be^  that 
there  will  be  difierent  opinions  concerning  mankind,  as 
more  or  less  governed  by  interest ;  and  some  will  ascribe 
actions  to  self-love,  which  others  will  ascribe  to  partiou* 
lar  passions .-;  yet  it  is  absurd  to  sjsy  that  mankind  are 
wholly  actuated  by  either ;  since  it  is  manifest  that  bodi 
have-  their  influence.  For  a?,  on  the  one  httid,  men 
form  a  general  notion  of  interest,  some  placing  it  in- one 
thing,  and  some  in  another,  and  have  a  considerable 
regard  to  it  throughout  the  course  of  their  life,  which  is 
owing  to  self-Jove;  so,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  often 
set  on  work  by  the  particular  passions  themselves,  and  a 
considerable  part  of  life  is  spent  in  the  actual  gratifica^ 
tion  of  them,  t.  e.  is  employed,  not  by  self-love,  but  by 
the  passions. 

Besides,  the  very  idea  of  an  interested  pursuit,  ne- 
cessarily presupposes  particular  passions  or  appetites; 
since  the  very  idea  of  interest,  or  hiq>pines8,  consists  in 
this,  that  an  appetite,  or  afiection,  enjoys  its  object.  It 
is  not  because  we  love  ourselves  that  we  find  delight  in 
such  and  such  objects,  but  because  we  have  particular 
affections  towards  them.  Take  away  these  afiections, 
and  you  leave  self-love  absolutely  nothing  at  all  to  em- 
ploy itself  about ;  no  end,  or  object,  for  it  to  pursue^ 
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excepting  only  that  of  avoiding  pain.  Indeed,  the  Epi- 
cnreanBy  who  maintained  that  absence  of  pain  was  the 
highest  happiness,  might,  consistently  with  themselves, 
deny  all  affection,  and,  if  they  had  so  pleased,  every  sen- 
sual appetite  too  :  But  the  very  idea  of  interest,  or  hap* 
piiBesJB,  other  than  absence  of  pain,  implies  particular  ap« 
petites  or  passions ;  these  being  necessary  to  constitute 
tlwt  interest  or  Jiappiness. 

The  observation,  that  benevolence  is  no  more  disinter^ 
ested'than  any  of  the  common  particular  passions,  seems 
in  itself  worth  being  taken  notice  of ;  but  is  insisted  upon 
to  obviate  that  scorn,  which  one  sees  rising  upon  the 
fiu»8  of  people,  who  are  said  to  know  the  world,  when 
mentioii  is  made  of  a  disinterested,  generous,  or  public- 
spirited  action.    The  truth  of  that  observation  might  be 
aude  appear,  in  a  more  formal  manner  of  proof;  For, 
Wiioever  will  consider  all  the  possible  respects  and  reli^ 
tions' which  any  particular  affection  can  have  to  self-love 
•iiad  private  interest,  will,  I  think,  see  demonstrably,  that 
•benevolence  is  not  in  any  respect  more  at  variance  with 
sel&Iove,  than  aay  other  particular  affection  whatever, 
bat  that  it  is,  in  every  respect,  at  least  as  friendly  to  it. 

If  the  observation  be  true^  it  follows,  that  self-love  and 
benevolence,  virtne  and  interest,  are  not  to  be  opposed, 
bat  only  to  be  distinguished  from  each  other ;  in  the 
same  way  as  virtue  and  any  other  particular  affection, 
love  of  arts,  suppose,  are  to  be  distinguished.  Every 
thing  is  what  it  is,  and  not  another  thing.  The  good- 
ness, or  badness  of  actions,  does  not  arise  from  hence, 
that  the  epithet,  interested,  or  disinterested,  may  be  ap- 
plied to  them,  any  more  than  that  any  other  indifferent 
epithet,'  suppose  inquisitive  or  jealous,  may,  or  may  no^  -j/^. 
be  applied  to  them ;  not  from  their  being  attended  with  '^  ^ 
present,  or  future  pleasure  or  pain,  but  from  their  being 
what  tKey  iflttJi;  namely,  what  becomes  such  creatures  as 
we  «re,  what  mi^tat^  of  the  case  requires,  or  the  con- 
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titury.  Or  in  otiier  words,  we  ipay  judge  and  detiennine, 
tbat  an  action  is  morally  good  or  evil,  before  we  so  mnch 
as  consider,  whether  it  be  interested  or  disinterested. 
This  consideration  no  more  comes  in  to  determine,  whe- 
ther an  action  be  virtuous,  than  to  determine  whether  it 
be  resentful.  Selfrlove,  in  its  due  degree,  is  as  just  and 
morally  good  as  any  affection  whatever.  (Benevcdenoe 
towards  particular  persons  may  be  to  a  degree  of  weakr 
ness,  and  so  be  blameable.  And  disinterestedness  is  so 
far  from  being  in  itself  commendable;  that  the  utmost 
possible  depravity,  which  we. can  in  imagination  coot 
ceive,  is  that  of  disinterested  cruelty. 

Neither  does  there  appear  any  reason  to  wish  selfrlovtf 
were  weaker  in  the  generality  of  the  world,  than  it  is. — r 
The  influence  which  it  has,  seems  plainly  owing  to  its  b^ 
ing  constant  and  habitiial,  which  it  csmnot  but  be,  and; 
not  to  the  degree  or  strength  of  it.  Every  caprice  of  the 
imagination^  every  curiosity  of  the  understanding,  every' 
affection  of  the  heart,  i^  perpetually  shewing  its  weakness, 
by  prevailing  over  it.  Men  daily>  hourly,,  sacrifice  the 
greatest  known  interest,  to  fancy,  inquisitiveness,  lov^,  or 
hatred,  ^any  vagrant  inclination.  The  thing  to  be  laments 
ed  is,  not  that  m^n  have  sp  great  regard  to  their  own 
good  or  interest  in  the  present  world,  for  thisy  have  not 
enough ;  but  that  they  have  so  little  to  the  good  of 
Qthers.  And  this  seems  plainly  owing  to  their  being  so 
much  engaged  in  the  gratification  of  particqlar  passions 
unfriendly  to  benevolence,  and  which  happen  to  be  most 
prevalent  in  them,  much  more  than  to  self-love.  As  a 
proof  of  this  may  be  observed,  that  there  is  no  character 
more  void  of  friendship,  gratitude,  natural  affection,  love 
%o  their  country,  common  justice,  or  more  equally  and 
uniformly  hardrhearted,  than  the  abandoned  in,  what  is 

called,  the  way  of  picture ^hard-hearted  and  totally 

without  feeling  in  behalf  of  others ;  except  when  they 
fwinot  escape  the  sight  of  distress,  and  so  are  interrupt^ 
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by  it  in  their  pleasures.  And  yet  ijb  is  ridiculotis  to  call 
mtch  an  abandoned  coarse  of  pleasure  interested^  when 
Ifae  person  engaged  in  it  knows  beforehand,  and  goes  on 
under  the  feeling  and  appVeheasion,  that  it  will  be  as 
Tuinons  to  himself^  as  to  those  who  depend  upon  him. 

Upon  th^  whole,  ifthe  generality  of  mankind  wiere  to 
cultivate  within  themselves  the  principle  of  self-love ;  if 
Aey  were  to  accustom  themselves  often  to  set  down  and 
ootisider,  what  wad  the  greatest  happiness  they  were 
capable  of  attaining  for  themselves  in  this  life ;  and  if  ^elf- 
love  were  so  strong  and  prevalent,  as  that  they  would 
uniformly  pursue  this  their  supposed  chief  temporal 
good,  without  being  diverted  from  it  by  any  particular 
pamcm,  it  woaM  manifestly  prevent  numberless  follies 
and  vices.  This  was  in  a  great  measure  the  Ejncurtan 
system  of  philosophy.  It  is  indeed  by  no  means  the  re- 
ligious, or  even  moral  institution  of  life.  Yet,  witb  all 
the  mistakes  men  would  fall  into  about  interest,  it  would 
be  less  mischievous  than  the  extravagancies  of  mere  ap- 
petite, will. and  pleasure :  For  certainly  self-love,*  though 
confined  to  the  interest  of  this  life,  is,  of  the  two,  ^  much 
better  guide  than  passion,  which  has  absolutely  no  bound 
nor  measure,  but  what  is  set  t^  it  by  this  self-love,  or 
moral  cfmnderations. 

From  the  distinction  above  made,  between  selfrlove 
and  the  several  particylar  .principles  or  affections  in  our 
nature,  we  may  see  how  good  ground  there  was  for  that 
assertion, -maintained  by  the  several  ancient  schools  of 
phiiosophy  agmnat  the  Epicureans,  namely,  that  virtue  is 
to  be  pursued  as  an  end^  eligible  in  and  for  itself.  For,  if 
there  be  any  principles  qr  affections  in  the  mind  of  man 
distinct  from  self-love,  that  the  diipgs  those  principles 
tend  towards,  or  that  the  objects  of  those  affections  are, 
eachT>f  them,  in  themselves  eligible,  to  be  pursued  upon 
its  own  accouiiit,  and  to  be  rested  in  as  an  end,  is  implied 
in  the  very  idea  of  such  principle  or  affectiop^    They  in? 
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deed  asserted  mach  higher  things  of  yirtuei  and  with  very 
good  reason ;  but  to  say  thns  much  of  it,  that  it  is  to  be 
pursoed  for  itself,  is  to  say  no  more  of  it,  than  may  tm^ 
be  said  of  the  object  of  every  natural  affection  whatever^ 

The  question  which  was  a  few  years  «go  disputed  in 
France,  concerning  the- love  qfGod,  which  was  there  call- 
ed enthusiasm,  as  it  will  every  where  by  the  generality  of 
the  world;  this  question,  I  say,  answers,  in  relrgion,  to 
that  old  one  in  inorab  now  mentioned.  And  both  of  them 
are,  I  think,  fuller  determined  by  the  same  observation, 
namely,  that  the  very  nature  of  a£Section,  the  idea  itself, 
necessarily  implies  resting  in  its  object  as  an  end. 

I  shall  not  here  add  any  thing  further,  to  what  I  have 
said  in  the  two  discourses  upon  that  most  important  sub- 
ject, but*  only  this.  That  if  we  are  constituted  such  sort 
of  creatures,  as,  from  our  very  nature,  to  feel  certain  af^ 
fections  or  movements  of  mind,  upon  the  sight  or  con- 
templation of  the  meanest  inanimate  part  of  the  creati6n^ 
for  the  flowers  of  the  field  hiave  their  beauty ;  certaiqly 
there  must  be  somewhat  due  to  him  himself,  iHho  is  the 
Author  and  Cause  of  all  things  ;  who  is  more  intimately 
present  to  us  than  any  thing  else  can  be ;  and  with  whom 
we  have  a  nearer  and  more  constant  intercourse,  than  we 
can  have  with  any  creature :  There  must  be  some  move- 
ments of  mind  and  heart  which  correspond  to  his  perfec- 
tions, or  of  which  those  perfections  are  the  natural  ob- 
ject. And  that  when  we  are  commanded  to  hve  the  Laf'd 
our  God,  with  all  our  heart,  and  with  all  our  mind,  and  with 
all  our  soul,  somewhat  more  must  be  meant  than  merely 
that  we  live  in  hope  of  rewards,  or  fear  of  punishments 
from  him ;  somewhat  more  than  this  must  be  intended  : 
Though  these  regards  themselves  are  most  just  and  rea- 
sonable, and  absolutely  necessary  to  be  often  recollected, 
in  such  a  world  as  this. 

It  may  be  proper  just  to  advertize  the  reader,-  that  he 
is  not  to  look  for  any  particular  reason  for  the  choice  of 
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the  greateBt  part  of  these  discourses ;  their  being  taken 
from  amongst  many  others,  preached  in  the  same  place, 
through  a  course  of  eight  years^  being  in  great  measure 
accidental.  Neither  is  he  to  expect  to  find  any  other 
connexion  between  them,  than  that  uniformity  of  thought 
and  design,  which  will  always  be  found  in  the  writings 
of  the  same  person,  when  he  writes  with  simplicity  and 
in  earnest. 

V    .  Stanhope,  Sept.  16.  1729- 
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UPON  HUMAN  NATURE. 


*      Rom.  xii.  4, 5. 

For  as  we  haw  marnf  members  in  one  body,  and  all 
members  haw  mk  the ^same  office:  So  we  being 
many  are  one  body  in  Christy  and  every  one 
members  one  of  another. 

Thb  ejnstles  in  the  New  Testanieiit  have  all  of 
thdm  a  particular  reference  to  the  condition  and 
usages  of  the  Christian  world  at  the  time  they  were 
written.  Therefore,  as  they  cannot  be  thoroughly 
understood,  unless  thait  condition  and  those  usages 
are  known  and  attended  to;  so,  further,  though 
they  be  known,  yet,  if  they  be  discontinued  or 
chaaged^  exhortations,  precepts,  and  illustrations' 
of  liiings,  which  refer  to  such  circumstances  now 
ceased  or  altered,  cannot  at  this  time  be  urged  im 
that  manner,  and  with  that  force,  which  they  were 
to  the  primitive  Christians.    Thus,  the  text  now 
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before  us,  in  its  first  intent  and  design,  relates  to 
the  decent  management  of  those  extraordinary  gifts 
which  were  then  in  the  church,*  but  which  are  now 
totally  ceased.  ^  And  even  as  to  the  allusion,  that 
"  we  are .  one  body  in  Christ,"  though  what  the 
apostle  here  intends  is  equally  true  of  Christians  .in 
all  circumstances ;  and  the  consideration  of  it  is 
plainly  still  an  additional  motive,  over  and  above 
moral  considerations,  to  the  discharge  of  the  seve- 
ral duties  and  offices  of  a  Christian ;  yet  it  is  ma* 
nifest  this  allusion  must  have  appeared  with  much 
greater  force  to  those,  who, \  by  the  many  difficul* 
ties  they  went  through  for  the  sake  of  their  religion, 
were  led  to  keep  always  in  view  the  relation  they 
stood  in  to  their  Saviour,  who  had  undergone  the 
same;  to  thqse  who,  from  t})e  idolatries  of  all 
around  them,  and  their  ill  treatment,  were  taught 
to  consider  themselves  as  not  of  the  world  in  which 
they  lived,  but  as  a  distinct  society  of  themselves ; 
with  laws,  and  ends,  and  principles  of  life  and  ac- 
tion, quite,  contrary  to  those  which  the  wotfld 
professed  themselves  at  that  time  influenced  by. 
Hence  the  relation  of  a  Christian  was  by  them 
considered  as  nearer  than  that  of  affinity  and  blood ; 
and  they  almost  literally  esteemed  themselves  as 
members  one  of  another. 

:  It  cannot  indeed  posaiUy  be  denied,  that  our 
being  God's  creatures,  and  virtue  being  the  natu- 
ral law  we  are  bora  under,  and  the  whole  consti- 
tution of  man  being  plainly  adapted  to  it,  are  prior 

/  ■         .       ■      • 

^  1  Cor«  xii. 
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obligations  to  piety  and  virtue,  than  the  consider- 
tion  that  God  sent  his  Son  into  the  world  to  save 
it,  and  the  motives  which  arise  from  the  peculiar 
relation  of  Christians,  as  members  one  of  another, 
under  Christ  our  head.  However,  though  all  this 
be. allowed,  as  it  expressly  is  by  the  inspired 
writers,  yet  it  is  manifest,  that  Christians,  at  the 
time  of  the  Revelation,  and  immediately  after, 
could  not  but  insist  mostly  upon  considerations  of 
this  latter  kind. 

These  observations  show  the  original  particular 
reference  of  the  text ;  and  the  peculiar  force  with 
which  the  thing  intended  by  the  allusion  in  it, 
must  have  been  felt  by  the  primitive  Christian 
world.  They  likewise  afford  a  reason  fof  treating 
it  at  this  time  in  a  more,  general  way. 

The  relation  which  the  several  parts  or  members 
of  the  natural  body  have  to  each  other,  and  to  the 
whole  body,  is  here  compared  to  the  relation  which 
each  partieular  person  in  society  has  to  other  par- 
ticular persons,  and  to  the  whole  society ;  and  the 
latter  is  intended  to  be  illustrated  by  the  former. 
And  if  there  be  a  likeness  between  these  two  rela- 
tions, the  consequence  is  obvious :  That  the  latter 
shows  us  we  were  intended  to  do  good  to  others, 
as  the  former  shows  us,  that  the  several  members  of 
the  natural  body  were  intended  to  be  instruments 
of  ^good  to  each  other,  and  to  the  whole  body. 
But  as  there  is  scarce  any  ground  for  a  comparison 
between  society  and  the  mere  material  body,  this 
without  the  mind  being  a  dead  unactive  thing; 
much  less  can  the  comparison  be  carried  to  any 
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length.    And  since  the  apostle  speaks  of  the  sere-^ 
ral  members  as  having  distinct  officesy  which  im* 
plies  the  mind,  it  cannot  be  thought  an  unalloHr- 
able  liberty,  instead  of  the  body  and  its  memhers^ 
to  substitute  the  whole  nature  of  man^  and  all  the 
variety  of  internal  principles  which  belong  to  it.  And 
then  the  comparison  will  be  between  the  nature  of 
man  as  respecting  self,   and  tending  to  prtrate 
good,  his  own  preservation  and  happiness.;  and  the 
nature  of  man  as  having  respect  to  societj,  and 
tending  to  promote  public  good,  the  happiness  of 
that  society w    These  ends  do  indeed  perfectly  coinr 
cide;  and  to  aim  at  public  and  private  good  are  €0 
far  from  being  inconsistent^  that  they  mutually  pro- 
mote each  other :  yet,  in  the  following  discouiBC 
they  must  be  considered  as  entirely  distinct ;  other- 
wise the  nature  oS  man,  as  tending  to  one,*  or  as 
tending  to  the  other,  cannot  be  compared.    There 
can  no  comparison  be  made,  without  considering  ^ 
the  things  compared  as  distinct  and  different. 

From  this  review  and  comparison  of  the  nature 
of  man  as  respecting  self,  and  as  rejspecting  society, 
it  will  plainly  appear,  that  there  are  as  real  and  the 
same  kind  of  indications  in  human  nature,  that  we 
were  made  for  society  and  to  do  good  to  our  fellow^ 
creatures,  as  that  we  were  intended  to  take  care  of 
our  awn  life,  and  health,  and  private  good;  and  thai 
the  same  objections  lie  against  one  of  these  assertwn^ 
as  against  the  other.     For,  ♦ 

First,  There  is  a  natural  principle  of  benevolence^ 

■  •    •  »  ■ 

*  Suppose  a  man  of  .learning  to  be  writing  a  grave  book  upon 
human  nature,  and  to  show  in  several  parts  of  it  that  he  had  au 
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in  mifii  which  is  in  some  degree  to  society^  what  self* 
hoc  ift  to  XhtindmduaL  And  if  there  be  in  mankind 
any  disposition  to  friendship ;  if  there  be  any  such 
thing  as  compassion,  for  compassion  is  momentary 


nio  ^subject  he^wu  consideriog :  anongst  other  tfuogSi 
AitfettMnDg  oae  mold  require  to  be  accounted  for ;  the  appear* 
aae  of -^bcaevoleflfce  or  good-will  in  ueo  towards  each  other  ia 
tke^inatoBceii:  of  natural  relation,  and  in  others.-^  Cautious  of 
Wng  deeriiml  with  outward  show,  he  retires  within  himself,  to  see 
lucriy  iwlMi  that  is  in  the  mind  of  man  from  whence  this  ap* 
pearanoB:prooeeds ;  mid,  upon  deep  reflection,  asserts  the  princt- 
ploiiB' the  mind  to  be  only  the  love  of  power,  and  delight  in  ftjie 
CBurasa^of  it.'  Woald  not  every  body  think  liere  was  a  mistake 
of(OQe'DPivd  for  ^another  7  That 'the  philosopher  was  coiitemplatr 
m^  and  aoe6unting  for  some  other  Aiuiian  actions^  some  other  be- 
bMonr  of  man  to  man  }  And  conld  any  one  be  thoroughly  satis- 
M;  that  wtet  b  comnsonly  called  l>enevolenoe  or  good-will  was 
itally^llw  aftotion  aseaot,  but  only  by  being^  made  to  understand 
that  this  learned  person  bad  a  general  hypotlieus,  to  which  the 
appoarance--  of  good*wiU  could  no  otherwise  be  ret^onciled  ?  That 
what  bas  this  appearance  b  often  nothing  but  ambition  ;  tliat  de- 
light in  superiority  often  (suppose  always)  mixes  itself  with  Im- 
n^mieuee,'  only  makes  it  more  specious  to  call  it  ambition  than 
huilgir;'  of  the- two :  But  in  reality  that  passion  does  no  more  ac* 
oonnt  fi>r  the  whole  appearances  of  good-will,  tlian  this  appetite 
ioM. V.  If;  there  not  often  the  appearance. of  one  man's  wishing 
that  food' to  another,  which  he  knows  himself  unable  to  procure 
bin ;  and  .vejoieing  in  it,  though  bestowed  by  a  third  person  I 
Aad  <can  love  of  power  any  way  possibly  come  in  to  account  for 
tidft  dasiioor  delq^ht?  Is- there  not  often  the  appearance  of  men's 

• 

dpliugiiiihing  between  two  or  more  persons,  preferring  one  be- 
isiernnolfaer,  to  do  good  to,  in  cases  where  love  of  power  cannot 
in-the^lestft  accoiiot  ibr  the  dbtinction  and  preference?  For  this 
prinielple  can  no  otherwise  distinguish  between  objects,  than  as  it 
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love ;  if  there  be  any  such  thing  as  the  paternal  or 
filial  affections;  if  there  be  any  affection  in  human 
nature,  the  object  and  end  of  which  is  the  good  of 
another  ;  this  is  itself  benevolence,  or  the  love  of 

is  a  greater  inttanoe  and  exertion  of  power  to  do  good  ta  wt 
rather  than  to  another.  Again,  Suppose  good-will  in  the  inivd 
of  man  to  be  nothing  hot  delight  in  the  exereiie  of  power :  JMcn 
might  indeed  be  restrahied  by  distant  and  accidental  considem. 
tions ;  but  these  restraints  being.  Temoved,  they  wouM  hate  a  dis- 
position to,  and  delight  io  mischiefi  as  aD>  exercise  and  pioof  &t 
power :  And.  this  dispositiba  and  delight  would  arise  from^  or  ht 
the  same  principle  in  the  miad>  as  a  disposition  tOr-and  deli|^t  JB 
charity.  Thus  cruelty,  as  distuict  from  envy  and  lesetrtmBOl^ 
would  be  exactly  the  same  in  the  muid  of  man  as*  good^wiD : 
That  one  tends  to  the  hapfMuess,  the  other  to*  the  misery  of*  oiv 
^ow-creatures,  is,  it  seems,  merely  an  accidental  drcumstaaeifc 
which  the  mind  has  not  the  least  regard  to*  These  are  the  al^ 
surdities  which  even  men  of  capacity  run  into^  when  they  liafe 
occasion  to  belie  their  nature,  and  will  penrersely  tfiwlapiw  that 
image  of  God* which  was  originally  stamped  upon  it;  the  tnees 
of  which,  however  iaint,  are  plainly  discernible  upon  the  mind  of 
man. 

If  any  person  can  in  earnest  doubt,  whether  there  be  sodi  a 
thing  as  good- will  in  one  man  towards  another;  (for  the  queatiow 
is  not  eonceming  either  the  degree  or  extensiveness  of  it,  but 
ceming  the  affection  itself) ;  let  it  be  obserred,  that  Whether 
ie  thu8,  w  otherwise  eanstituted.  What  is  the  inward  frame  ta  iUa 
^  particular,  is  a  mere  question  of  fact  or  natural  history,  not  piwfw^ 
iabie  immediately  by  reason.  It  is  therefore  to  be  judged  of  wsA 
determined  ia  the  same  way  other  facts  or  matters  of  natural  lnB» 
tory  are :  By  appealing  to  the  external  senses,  or  inward  fteetp^ 
tbns,  respeetiyely,  as  the  matter  under  consideration  is  cogMh 
able  by  one  or  the  other :  By  arguing  from  acknowledged  frdi 
and  actions ;  for  a  great  number  of  actions  of  the  same  kind,  ii 
different  circumstances,  and  respecting  different  objects,  wiB 
prove,  to  a  certainty,  what  principles  they  do  not,  and,  to  die 
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another.    Be  it  ever  so  short,  be  it  in  ever  so  low 
ad^ree,  or  ever  so  unhappily  confined ;  it  proves 
the  assertion,  and  points  out  what  we  were  design- 
ed for,  as  really  as  though  it  were  in  a  higher  de- 
gree and  more  extensive.     I  must  however  remind 
you,  that  though  benevolence  and  self-love  are  dif- 
ferent ;  though  the  former  tends  most  directly  to 
public  good,  and  the  ktter  to  private ;  yet  they  are 
80  perfectly  coincident,  that  the  greatest  satisfac- 
tions to  ourselves,  depend  upon  our  having  bene- 
volence in  a^due  degree ;  and  that  self-love  is  one 
chief  sectirity  of  our  right  behaviour  towards  so- 
ciety.    It  may  be  added,  that  their  mutual  coin- 
ciding, so  that  we  can  scarce  promote  one  without 
the  other,  is  equally  a  proof  that  we  were  made 
ibr  both. 

Secandfyf  This  will  further  appear,  from  observ- 
ing^ that  the  several  passions  2ind  affections,  which 

gmtest  probability,  what  principles  they  do  proceed  from :  And, 
hsUy,  by  the  testimony  of  mankind.    Now,  that  theVe  is  some 
dqiree  of  benevolence  amongst  men,  may  be  as  strongly  and  plain- 
ly pnrred  m  all  these  ways,  as  it  could  possibly  be  proved,  suppos- 
ing there  was  this  affection  in  our  nature.    And  sliould  any  one 
ttink  fit  to  assert,  that  resentment  in  the  mind  of  man  was  absp- 
hildy  nothing  but  reasonable  concern  for  our  own  safety,  the  fal- 
(riCy  of  this,  and  what  is  the  real  nature  of  that  passion,  could  be 
Aewn  in  no  other  ways  than  those  in  which  it  may  be  shewn^ 
that  there  is  such  a  tbing  in  same  degree  as  real  good-will  in  man 
tonranis  man.    It  is  sufficient  that  the  seeds  of  it  be  implanted  in 
oar  natnre  by  God.    There  is,  it  is  owned,  much  left  for  us  to  do 
iqpon  Mr  own  heart  and  temper;  to  cultivate,  to  improve,  to  call 
it  forth,  to  exercise  it  m  a  steady,  uniform  manner.    This  is  our 
work :  This  is  Virtue  and  Religion. 
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are  distinct''^  both  from  benevolence  and  self-love^ 
do  in  general  contribute  and  lead  us  to  public  good 
as  really  as  to  private.  It  might  be  thought  too 
minute  and  particular,   and  wouild   carry  us'  too 

*  Every  body  makes  a  distinction  between  self-love,  and  the 
several  particular  passions,  appetites,  and  affections;  and  yet 
they  are  ofilen  confounded  again.  -That  they  are  totally  difierem^ 
will  be  wtfivi  by  any  one  wha  will  distinguisb  between  th^  paanoni 
and  appetites  themselves^  and  endeavomrimg  after  the  ineant  of  theur 
gratification.  Consider  the  appetite  of  hunger,  and  the  desire  of 
esteem  :  these  being  the  occasion  both  of  pleasure  and  pain, 
the  coolest  self-lave,  as  well  as  the  appetites  and  passions  them- 
selves, may  put  us  upon  making  use  of  the  pr&per  meikod§  9f 
obtaining  that  pleasure,  and  avoiding  that  pain ;  bat  the  feding9 
thewuehes,  the  pain  of  hunger  and  shame,  and  the  delight  froBi 
esteem,  are  no  mor^  self-love  than  they  are  any  thing  in  the  world. 
Though  a  man  hated  himself,  he  would  as  much  feel  the  pain  of 
hunger  as  he  would  that  of  the'  gout :  and  it  is  'plainly  snpptJi-' 
able,  there  may  be  creatures  with  self-love  in  them  to  the  behest 
degree,  who  may  l>e  quite  insensible  and  indifferent  (as^  men  in 
some  cases  are)  to  the  contempt  and  esteem  of  those,  upon  whom 
their  happiness  docs  not  in  soaie  farther  respects  depend.  Aod 
as  self-love  and  the  several  particular  passions  and  appetites  aie 
in  themselves  totally  diflerent;  so,  that  some  aidioos  proceed 
from  one»  and  some  from  tlie  other,  will  be  manifest  to  any 
who  will  observe  the  two  followiog  very  supporable  cases.— r 
One  man  rushes  upon  certain  ruin  lor  the  gratification  of  a 
present  desire :  nobody  will  call  tlie  principle  of  this  action  teUR 
love.  Suppose  anotlier  man  to  go  through  some  hlborioi^  woik* 
upon  promise  of  a  great  reward,  without  any  distinct  knowledge 
what  the  reward  will  be:,  this  course  of  action  cansot  be  afe 
cribed  to  any  particular  passion.  The  former  of  these  ncti—i 
is  plainly  to  be  imputed  to  some  particohir  passion  or  afltoiop, 
the  latter  as  plainly  to  the  general  afiection  or  principle  of  aetf" 
love.  That  there  are  some  particubr  pursuits  or  actions  cour 
ceming  which  we  cannot  determine  how  hx  they  are  owing  to 
one,  and  how  far  to  the  other,  proceeds  from  this,  that  the  two 
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great  a  length,  to  distinguish  between  and  com- 
Itore  together  the  several  passions  or  appetites  dis- 
tinct from  benevolence,  whose  primary  use  and  in- 
tention is  the  security  and  good  of  society;  and 
the  passions  distinct  from  self-love,  whose  primary 
intentian  and  design  is  the  security  and  good  of  the 
individual.*  It  is  enough  to  the  present  argument, 
that  desire  of  esteem  from  others^  contempt  and 
esteehi  of  them,  love  of  society  as  distinct  from 
afitection  'to  the  good  of  it,  indignation  against 
successful. vice^  that  these  are  public  affections  or 
passions;  have  an  immediate  respect  to  others,  na- 
turally'lead  us  to  regulate  t)ur  behaviour  in  such  a 
manneor  as  will  be  of  service  to  our  fellow-creatures. 
If  any  or  all  of  these  may  be  considered  likewise  as 
private  afiections,  as  tending  to  private  good ;  this 
dbes  not /binder  them  from  being  public  atl'ections 
too,  or.  destroy  the  good  influence  of  them  upon 

principles  are  frequently  mixed  together,  and  run  into  each  other. 
Thu  distinction  b  fhrther  explained  in  the  eJeventh  sermon. 

*.  -If'  any  desire  to  see  this  distinction  and  comparison  made  in 
■  particular  instance^  tlie  appetite  and  passion  now  mentioned 
WKf  serve-  for  one.  Hunger  is  to  be  considered  as  a  private  ap- 
petite-} because  the  end  for  which  it  was  given  us  is  the  preser- 
vation of  ,the  individual.  Desire  of  esteem  is  a  public  passion ; 
because  the  end  for  which  it  was  given  us  is  to  regulate  our  be- 
h'avioor  towards  society.  The  respect  wliich  this  has  to  private 
good  is  as  remote,  as  the  respect  ths|t  has  to  public  good ;  and 
the  afipetile  is  no  more  self-Jove,  than  the  passion  is  benevolence. 
The  object  and  end  of  the  former  is  merely  food ;  the  object  and 
end  of  the  latter  is  mCrely  esteem :  but  tiie  latter  can  no  more  be 
gratified,  without  contributing  to  the  good  of  society;  than  the 
former  can  >be  gratified,  without  contributing  to  the  preservation 
M  the  indiTidoiil. 
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society,  and  their  tendency  to  public  good.  It 
may  be  added,  that  as  persons  without  any  con- 
viction from  reason  of  the  desirablen^^  of  life, 
would  yet  of  course  preserve  it  merely  from  thu 
appetite  of  hunger;  so,  by  acting  merely  from 
regard  (suppose)  to  reputation,  without  any  con- 
sideration of  the  good  of  others,  men  often' con- 
tribute to  public  good.  In  both  these  instances 
they  are  plainly  instruments  in  the  hands  of  an- 
other, in  the  hands  of  Providence,  to  carry  on 
ends,  the  preservation  of  the  individual  and  good 
of  society,  which  they  themselves  have  not  in 
their  view  or  intention.  The  sum  is,  men  have 
various  appetites,  passions,  and  particular  affec- 
tions, quite  distinct  both  from  self-love  and  from 
benevolence ;  all  of  these  have  a  tendency  to  pro- 
mote both  public  and  private  good,  and  may  be 
considered  as  respecting  others  and  ourselves  equal- 
ly and  in  common :  but  some  of  them  seem  moist 
immediately  to  respect  others,  or  tend  to  publi6 
good ;  others  of  them  most  immediately  to  respect 
self,  or  tend  to  private  good :  As  the  former  are  not 
benevolence,  so  the  latter  are  not  self-love ;  neither 
^ort  are  instances  of  our  love  either  to  ourselves  or 
others,  but  only  instances  of  our  Maker's  care  and 
love  both  of  the  individual  and  the  species,  and 
proofs  that  he  intended  we  should  be  instrument;jB 
of  good  to  each  other,  as  well  as  that  we  should  be 
so  to  ourselves. 

Thirdly,  There  is  a  principle  of  reflection  in  men, 
by  which  they  distinguish  between,  approve  and 
disapprove  their  own  actions.    We  are  plainly  con- 
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such  sort  of  creatures  as  to  reflect  upon  our 
own  nature.    The  mind  can  take  a  view  of  what 
parses  within  itself,  its  propensions,  aversions,  pas- 
aioms  affections,  as  respecting  such  objects,  and  in 
•uch  degrees,  and  of  the  several  actions  consequent 
ttereupon.     In  this  survey  it  approves  of  t>ne,  dis- 
approves of  another,  and  towards  a  third  is  ^ected 
in  neither  of  these  ways,  but  is  quite  indifferent 
This  ip]ia(»pie  in  man,  by  which  he  approves  or 
4isappfoves  his  heart,  temper,  and  actions,  is  con- 
sdence;  for  this  is  the  strict  sense  of  the  word, 
though  sometimes  it  is  used  so  as  to  take  in  more. 
And  that  this  faculty  tends  to  restrain  men  from 
^ng  mischief  to  each  other,  and  leads  them  to 
do. goody  is  too  manifest  to  need  being  insisted 
apon.    Thus,  a  parent  has  the  affection  of  love  to 
bis  children :  this  leads  him  to  take  care  of,  to  edu* 
eite^  to  make  due  provision  for  them.;  the  natural 
affiection  leads  to  this :  but  the  reflection  that  it  is 
hit  proper  business,  what  belongs  to  him,  that  it  is 
right  and  commendable  so  to  do ;  this,  added  to  the 
affiection,  becomes  a  much  more  settled  principle, 
and  carries  him  on  through  more  labour  and  diffi- 
culties for  the  sake  of  his  children,  tjian  he  would 
midergo  from  that  affection  alone ;  if  he  thought 
ity  and  the  course  of  action  it  led  to,  either'^indif- 
ferent  or  criminal.    This  indeed  is  impossible,  to 
do  that  which  is  good,  and  not  to  approve  of  it; 
for  which  reason  they  are  frequently  not  consider- 
ed as  distinct,  though  they  really  are :  for  men 
often  approve  of  the  actions  of  others,  which  they 
will  not  imitate,  and  likewise  do  that  which  they 
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approve  not.  It  cannot  possibly  be  denied,  that 
there  is  this  principle  of  reflection  or  conscience  in 
human  naturcv  Suppose  a  man  to  relieve  an  iii«- 
nocent  person  in  great  distress;  suppose  the  sanie 
jtnan  afterwards,  in  the  fury  of  ^anger,  to  do*the 
greatest  ipischief  to  a  person  who  had  >given'iki 
just  cause  of  offence ;  to  aggravate  the  injury^-^add 
the  circumstances  of  former  friendships  andidbliga^ 
tiou  from  the  injured  person;  let  the  man  'W^hbils 
supposed  to  have  done  these  two  different  act^onA^ 
coolly  reflect  upon  them  afterwards,  without  ^re^ 
gard  to  their  consequences-  to.  himself;  ta  gsselt 
that  any  common  man  would  be  ^affected^inithb 
same  way  towards^  tliese  different  actions^ 'that  ihb 
would  make  tloi  distinction  between  them,  but  afi* 
pi<ove  or  disapprove  them  equally,  is  tooi  gfariDgio; 
fistlsity  to  need  being  confuted.  ■  Th^re  is  therefavd 
this  principle  of  reflection  or  conscience  in ^metir-* 
kind.  'It  is  needless' to  compare  the  respect  tt  liib^ 
to  private  good,  with, the  reispeet  it  haa  to  public^ 
since  it  plainly  tends  as  much  to  the  latter . ^  :tia 
the  former,,  and  is  commonly  thought t to.  tend 
chiefly  to  the  latter.  This  faculty  is  now<  mien-i- 
tioued  merely  as^anpther  part  in^the  inward  fraine 
of  man,  pointing  out  to  us  in  sortie  degree  what 
we  are  intended  for,  and  as  what  will  natur&lly  and' 
of  coujrse  have  some  influence.  The  particular 
place  assigned  to  it  by  nature,  what  authority  it 
has,  and  how  great  influence  it  ought  to  have;  shall 
be  hereafter  considered.  » 

From  this  comparison  of  benevolence  and  self- 
love,  of  our  public  and  private  afFpctions,  of  the 
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courses  of  Ufie  they  lead  to/ and  of  the  principle  of 
iMection  or  conscience  as  respecting  each  of  them, 
ib  is*  as  manifest,  iliU  tre  were  made  for  society^ 
mnd  to.  ^promote  the  happiness  of  it ;  as  that  we  were 
intended  to  take  vare  of  our  own  Hfe^  and  healthy  anfi, 
private  good. 

ff'- And  from  this  Vfaole  review  must  be  given  a  dif«- 
fnrent  draught' of  human  nature  from  what  we- are 
ofteh' ■  presented- Math*  Mankind  are  by  nature  so 
doseiy  united^  there  is  such  a  Correspondence  be- 
fcirpto.  the  in  ward' sensations  of  tine  man  and  those 
efqnother^'tllali'disgrace  is •asinalch  avoided  as  bo^ 
dily  f>ain/  and^toibe  the  object  of  esteem  and  low 
as^'nmch  =desrred  as  any  external  goods:  -and,  in 
many  particular  cases;  perisions>re  carried  on  to  do 
good  to  others,  as  the  end  their  affection  tends. to^ 
and  rests  in;  and  manifest  that. they  find  real  satis* 
feetion, and  enjoyment  in  this  course,  of  behaviour; 
There  is  such  a  natural  principle  of  attraction  in 
miU'towards  ttran;  that  having  trod  the  same  tract 
•of  land,  having  breathed  in  the  same  climate,  bare* 
ly  havf rig  l>een' born  in.  the  same  artificial  district, 
or  division,  .becomes  the  occasion  of  contracting 
acquaintances  and  familiarities  many  years  after : 
.for  any'>thing  may  serve  the  purpose.  Thus,  re- 
gions, iherely  iiominal,  are  sought  and  invented, 
not  by  governors,  but  by  the  lowest  of  the  people; 
which  are  found 'sufficient  to  hold  mankind  toge- 
ther in  little  frateniities  and  copartnerships:  weak  ' 
tips,  indeed^  and  what  niay  afford  fund  enough  for 
ridicule,  ;if;  they  are -absurdly  considered  as  the 
real  principles  of  that  union  ;  but  they  are,  in  truth. 
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merely  the  occasions, ,  as  any  thing  may  be  of  any 
thing,  upon  which  our  nature  carries^us  on  acconL- 
ing  to  its  own  previous  bent  and  bias ;  which  oc« 
t^asipns,  therefore,  Would  be  nothing  at  all,  w^ere 
there  not  this  pric^  disposition  and  bias  of  nature. 
Men  are  so  much  one  body,  that  in  a  peculiar 
manner  they  feel  for  each  other,  shame,  sudden 
^  idanger,  resentment,  honour,  prosperity,  distress; 
one  or  another,  or  all  of  these,  from  the  social  na- 
ture in  general,  from  benevolence,  upon ' the  occa- 
sioa  of  natural  relation,  acquaintance,  protecti,pa; 
dependance ;  each  of  these  being  distinct  cements 
of  society.  And,  therefore,  to  have  no  restraint 
from^  no  regard  to  others  in  our  behaviour,  is  the 
speculative  absurdity  of  considering  ourselves  as 
single  and  independent,  as  have  nothing  in  our 
nature  which  has  respect  to  our  fellow-<:reatures» 
reduced  to  action  and  practice.  And  this  is  the 
same  absurdity,  as  to  suppose  a  hand,  or  any  part, 
to  have  no  natural  respect  to  any  other,  or  to  the 
whole  body. 

But  allowing  all  this,  it  may  be  asked,  ^^  Has  laot 
man  dispositions  and  principles  within,  which  lead 
him  to  do  evil  to  others,  as  well  as  to  do  good  ? 
-  whence  come  the  many  miseries  else,  which  mt6. 
are  the  authors  and  instruments  of  to  each  other  ?^ 
These  questions,  so  far  as  they  relate  to  the  forego^ 
ing  discourse,  may  be  answered  by  asking,  ''  Has 
niot  man  also  dispositions  and  principles  within, 
which  lead  him  to  do  evil  to  himself,  as  well  as 
good  ?  whence  come  the  many  miseries  else,,  sick- 
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nesSy  pain,  and  death,  which  men  are  the  instru- 
ments and  authors  of  to  themselves?" 

It  may  be  thought  more  easy  to  answer  one  of 
'these  questions  than  the  other,  but  the  answer  to 
both  is  really  the  same :  that  mankind  have  un- 
govemed  passions  which  they  will  gratify  at  any 
nte,  as  well  to  the  injury  of  others,  as  in  contra- 
diction to  known  private  interest :  But  that  as  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  self-hatred,  so  neither  is  there 
any  such  thing  as  ill-will  in  one  man  towards  ano- 
ther, emulation  and  resentment  being  away ;  where- 
as there  is  plainly  benevolence  or  good-will :  there 
is-  BO  such  thing  as  love  of  injustice,  oppression, 
tieachery,  ingratitude ;  but  only  eager  desires  afber 
such  and  such  external  goods ;  which,  according 
to  a  very  ancient  observation,  the  most  abandoned 
would  choose  to  obtain  by  innocent  means,  if  they 
were  as  easy,  and  as  effectual  to  their  end:  that 
even  emulation  and  reseirtment,  by  any  one  who 
will  consider  what  these  passions  really  are  in  na- 
ture,'^ will  be  found  nothing  to  the  purpose  of  this 
ob^tion ;  and  that  the  principles  and  passions  in 
die  mind  of  man,  which  are  distinct  both  from  self- 
love  and  benevolence,  primarily  and  most  directly 

*  Enohtkni  is  merely  the  desire  and  hope  of  equality  with,  or 
sqwriority  over  others,  with  whom  we  compare  ourselves.  There 
docs  not  appear  to  be  any  of  Aer  grief  in  the  natural  passion,  but 
only  ilM  VHuit  which  is  implied  in  desire.  However,  this  may  be 
so  ffaroqg  as  to  be  the  occasion  of  great  grief.  To  desire  the  at- 
tarameot  of  this  equality,  or  superiority,  by  the  particular  meatu 
of  others  being  brought  down  to  our  own  level,  or  below  it,  is,  I 
i,  the  distinct  notion  of  envy.    From  whence  it  is  easy  to  see. 
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lead  to  right  behaviour  with  regdrd  tO'Otheps  as 
well  as  himself,  ancli)oly  secondiirily  aiJdracciden^ 
tally  to  what  is  evil.)  Thus^  though  men,  to  avoid 
the  shame. of  one  villat^y,  are ^otnetimes  guilty  Df 
a  greater,  yet  it  is  easy: to  see,  that  ithe  originml 
tendency  of-  shame  is  to  -prevent  -the  idoingr  of 
shameful  actions ;  and  itS'  leading  men  to  conceal 
aucb  actionis  M^hen  done,iis  only:in  conseqtience  of 
theh  being: done;  L'ej'tilthe  passion^s' not  having 
answered  its  first  end.  .'  f'  *  .  •  -  •  ': 
~  y  If  it  be  said^  that  tdiere  are  persons  in  tbe  world, 
wfa6'  are,'  in  great  measuce^^  without  th^  natural  af- 
fections towards  their 'fellow-oreaturds<{'  theseiiare 
likewise  instances  of .  persousr' withlout  >the  common 
mtaral' affections  to  themselves :  But' the  iiatuie  tff 
man 'is  not  to  be  judged  lof/ hy 'either  ofr  these,  but 
by  whaf  appears: in  the  common  wdrld,'^ini  the  bulk 
bf  mankind.  •   .  .:        - 

^ .  I  am  afraid  it  Mfr^ouid  be  thought  Vel-y  struige, 
if,  to  confimi  thetriith  lof  this  account  of  human 
nature,  and'  make  out  the  justness  of  the  foregoing 
comparison;  it  should' be  add^d,  that  from  what  ajp- 
pears,^  men,  in  fact,  as  muchlsmd  as  often  contradict 
that  j^ari^  of  their  nature  which  respects  #e^j  and 
which  leads  them  to  their  ozvn  private  good  and 
happiness,  .as  they  contradict  that  j^^i^ri^:  of  it  ^hich 
iesfpects  society^  and  tends  lo'pubHc  gbpd : '  that 


' . '  ■  1  ■ 


that  the  r«al  end,  which  the  nfaitaral  passion;  eliiiilalioa>  and  which 
the  unlawful  obe,  envy,  aiins  at/is  extotiytbe  iame*;*  namety/tbat 
equality  or  siipfriairity :  aiid.  eonieqiiehtty,'  that  fo'dathisichief 'is 
not  the  end  of  envy,  biit  nierefy' the  means  it  shakes  ase  of  td  ^t- 
tamibekid.    As  to  resehtment,  seethe  eighth*  sermon.      ^        • 
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there  are  as  few  persons,  who  attain  the'  greatest 
satisfadtion  and  enjoyment  which  they,  might  at* 
tain  in  the  present  world,  as  who  do  the  greatest 
good  to  others  which  they  might  do;  nay,  that 
there. are  as  few  who  can.be  said  really  and  in 
earnest  to  aim  at  one,  as  at  the  other.    Take  a  sur- 
vey of  mankind :  the  world  in  general,  the  good 
and  bad,   almost  without  exception,   equally  are. 
agreed,  that  were  religion  out  of  the  case,  the  hap- 
piness' of  the  present  life  would  consist  in  a  man-< 
ncfr  wholly  in  riches,   honours,  sensual  gratifica- 
tions; insomuch  that  one  scarce  hears  a  reflection 
made  upon  prudence,  life,  conduct,  but  upon  thi$ 
supposition.     Yet,  on  the  contrary,  that  persons 
in  the  greatest  affluence  of  fortune  are  no  happieir 
than  such  as  have  only  a  competency;  that  tb^ 
cares  and  disappointments  of  ambition  foi*  the  mmt 
part  far  exceed  the  satisfactions  of  it;  as  also  the 
miserable  intervals  of  intern persmce  a:nd.  exc^ss^ 
and  the  many  untimely  deaths  occasioned  by  a 
dissolute  course  of  life  ;  these  things  are  all  sejBn, 
acknowledged,  by  every  one  acknowledged ;  but 
are  thought  no  objections  against,  though  they  ex- 
pressly contradict  this  universaLprinciple,  that  the 
happiness  of  the  present  life  consists  in  one  or 
other  of  them.     Whence  is  all  this  absurjlity  and 
contradiction?    Is  not  the  middle  way  obvious? 
Can  any  thing  be  more  manifest,  thati  that  ^he 
happiness  of  life  consists  in  these,  possessed  and 
enjoyed  only  to  a  certain  degree;  that  to.  pursue 
tiietti  beyond  this  degree,  is  always  attended  with 
more  inconvenience  than  advantage,  to  a  man's; 
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self,  and  often  with  extreme  misery  mid  imhappH 
ness?  M^ence  then,  I  say,  is  all  this  absurdity  uui 
contradiction  r  Is  it  really  the  result  of  conskletf^: 
ation  in  mankind,  how  they  may  become  most  easgr 
to  themselves,  most  free  from  care,  and  enjoy  t\» 
cliief  happiness  attainable  in  this  world  ?  or  is  it 
not  manifestly  owing  either  to  this,  that  they  havitf^ 
not  cool  and  reasonable  concern  enough  for  dms-^^ 
selves  to  consider  wherein  their  chief  happiness  m 
the  present  life  consists ;  or  else,  if  they  da  ooiisi*' 
der  it,  that  they  will  not  act  conformably  to  what 
is  the  result  of  that  consideration  ?  i.  e.  reasonalrie 
concern  for  themselves,  or  cool  self-love,  is  preva^* 
ed  over  by  passion  and  appetite.  So  that  from 
what  appears,  there  is  no  ground  to  assert,  that 
those  principles  in  the  nature  of  man,  which  moat 
directly  lead  to  promote  the  good  of  our  fellow- 
creatures,  are  more  generally  or  in  a  greater  degree 
violated,  than  those  D^hich  most  directly  lead  us 
to  promote  our  own  private  good  and  happiness. 

The  sum  of  the  whole  is  plainly  this.  The  na- 
ture of  man,  considered  in  his  single  capacity,  and 
with  respect  only  to  the  present  world,  is  adapted 
and  leads  him  to  attain  the  greatest  happiness  he 
can  for  himself  in  the  present  world.  The  nature 
of  man,  considered  in  his  public  or  social  capacity, 
leads  him  to  a  right  behaviour  in  society,  to  that 
course  of  life .  which  we  call  virtue.  Men  follow 
or  obey  their  nature  in  both  these  capacities  and 
respects  to  a  certain  degree,  but  not  entirely :  their 
actions  do  not  come  up  to  the  whole  of  what  their 
nature  leads  them  to  in  either  of  these  capacities 
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or  respects;  and  they  often  violate  their  nature  in 
both :  J.  e.  as  they  neglect  the  duties  they  owe  to 
their  fellow^creatures,  to  which  their  nature  leads 
them ;  and  are  injurious,  to  which  their  nature  is 
abhorrent :  so  there  is  a  manifest  negligence  in 
men  of  their  real  happiness  or  interest  in  the  pre- 
sent worlds  when  that  interest  is  inconsistent  with 
a  present  gratification ;  for  the  sake  of  which  they 
iii<%ligcntly,  nay,  evea  knowingly,  are  the  authors 
and  instruments  of  their  own  misery  and  ruin. 
Thus  they  are  as  often  unjust  to  themselves  as  to 
others,  and  for  the  most  part  are  equally  so  to  both 
by  the  same  actions. 


■  < 
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Far  when  the  Gentiles^  which  have  not  the  law,  de 
by  nature  the  things  contained  in  the  law,  the^e^ 
having  not  the  law,  are  a  law  unto  themselves. 

As  speculative  truth  admits  of  different  kinds  of 
proof,  so  likewise  moral  obligations  may  be  shewn 
by  different  methods.  If  the  real  nature  of  any 
creature  leads  him  and  is  adapted  to  such  and  suc|i 
purposes  only,  or  more  than  to  any  other ;  this  is 
a  reason  to  believe  the  Author  of  that  nature  in- 
tended it  for  those  purposes.  Thus  there  is  no 
doubt  the  eye  was.  intended  for  us  to  see  with. 
And  the  more  complex  any  constitution  is,  and 
the  greater  variety  of  parts  there  are  which  thus 
tend  to  some  one  end,  the  stronger  is  the  proof 
that  such  end  was  designed.     However,  when  the 
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inward  franie  of  man  is  consrdered  as  any  guide  in 
morals,  the  utmost  caution  must  be  used  that  none 
make  peculiarities  in  their  own  temper,  or  any 
tbiiig  which  is  the  effect  of  particular  customs, 
though  observable  in  several,  the  standard  of  what 
IS  common  to  the  species ;  and,  above  all,  that  the 
highest  principle  be  not  forgot  or  excluded,  that 
to  which  belongs  the  adjustment  and  correction  of 
all  other  inward  movements  and  afiections :  which 
principle  Mrill  of  course  have  some  influence,  but 
wiuch)  being  in  nature  supreme,  as  shall  now  be 
shown,  ought  to  preside  over  and  govern  all  the 
rest.  The  difficulty  of  rightly  observing  the  two 
former  cautions ;  the  appearance  there  is  of  some 
small  diversity  amongst  mankind  with  respect  to 
this  faculty,  with  respect  to  their  natural  sense  of 
moral  good  and  evil ;  and  the  attention  necessary 
t6  survey  with  any  exactness  what  passes  within, 
have  occasioned  that  it  is  not  so  much  agreed  what 
is  the  standard  of  the  internal  nature  of  man,  as  of  his 
eartemal  form.  Neither  is  this  last  exactly  settled. 
Yetwe  understand  one  another  when  we  speak  of  the 
sluqpe  of  a  human  body ;  so  likewise  we  do  when  we 
speak  of  the  heart  and  inward  principles,  how  far 
soever  the  standard  is  from  being  exact  or  precisely 
fixed.  There  is,  therefore,  ground  for  an  attempt 
of  abewing  men  to  themselves,  of  showing  them 
what  course  of  life  and  behaviour  their  real  nature 
pQiAta  out  and  would  lead  them  to.  Now,  obliga- 
tioBf  of  virtue  shown^  and  motives  to  the  practice 
of  it  enforced,  from  a  review  of  the  nature  of  man, 
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ate  to  be  considered  as  an  appeal  to  each  particular 
person's  heart  and  natural  conscience  :  as  the  ex- 
ternal senses  are  appealed  to  for  the  proof  of  things 
cognizable  by  them.  Since,  then,  our  inward  feel- 
ings, and  the  perceptions  we  receive  from  our  ex- 
ternal senses,  are  equally  real ;  to  argue  trom  the 
Armer  to  life  and  conduct,  is  as  little  liable  to  ex^ 
ception,  as  to  argue  from  the  latter  to  absolute 
speculative  truth.  A  man  can  as  little  doubt 
whether  his  eyes  were  given  him  to  see  with,  as 
he  can  doubt  of  the  truth  of  tbe  science  of  optics^ 
deduced  from  ocular  experiments^  And  allowing 
the  inward  feeling,  shame ;  a  man  can  as  little 
doubt  whether  it  was  given  him  to  prevent  his 
doing  shameful  actions,  as  he  can  doubt  whetl}er 
his  eyes  were  given  him  to  guide  his  steps.  And 
as  to  these  inward  feelings  themselves ;  that  they 
are  real,  that  man  has  in  his  nature  passions  and 
affections,  can  no  more  be  questioned,  than  that 
he  has  external  senses.  Neither  can  the  former 
be  wholly  mistaken^  though  to  a  certain  degree 
liable  to  greater  mistakes  than  the  latter. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  several  propen-^ 
sions  or  instincts,  several  principles  in  the  heartof 
ilian,  carry  him  to  society,  and  to  contribute  to 
the  happiness  of  it,  in  a  sense  and  a  manner  in 
which  no  inward  principle  leads  him  to  evil^ 
These  principles,  propensions,  or  instincts,  which' 
lead  him-  to  do  good,  are  approved  of  by  a  certain* 
faculty  within,  quite  distinct  from  these  propeo^f 
3ions  themselves.  All  this  hath  been  fully  made 
out  in  the  foregoing  discourse. 
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But  it  may  be  said,  '^  What  is  all  this,  though 
true,  to  the  purpose  of  virtue  and  religion  ?  these 
require,  not  only  that  we  do  good  to  others  wheii 
we  are  led  this  way,  by  benevolence  or  reflection 
hap{>ening  to  be  stronger  than  other  principles, 
passions,  or  appetites;  but  likewise,  that  the  whole 
character  be  formed  upon  thought  and  reflection  { 
that  every  action  be  directed  by  some  determinate 
rule,  ^  some  other  rule  than  the  strength  and  pre- 
valency  of  any  principle  or  passion.    What  sign  is 
there  in  our  nature  (for  the  inquiry  is  only  about 
what  is  to  be  collected  from  thence)  that  this  was 
intended  by  its  Author  P  or  how  does  so  various 
and 'fickle  a  temper  as  that  of  man  appear  adapted 
thereto  ?  It  may  indeed  be  absurd  and  unnatural 
fcrmen  to  act  without  any  reflection  ;  nay,  with^ 
'  ont-  regard  to  that  particular  kind  of  reflection 
which  you  call  conscience ;  because  this  does  be* 
long  to  our  nature.     For,  as  there  never  was  a  man 
hut  who  approved  one  place,  prospect,  building, 
before  another;  so  it  does  not  appear  that  there 
ever  was  a  man  who  would  not  have  approved  an 
action  of  humanity  rather  than  of  cruelty ;  interest 
and  passion  being  quite  out  of  the  case.     But  in- 
terest atid  passion  do  come  in,  and  are  often  too 
strong  for,  and  prevail  over,  reflection  and  con- 
science.   Now,  as  brutes  have  various  instincts,  by 
which  they  are  carried  on  to  the  end  the  Author  of 
their  nature  intended  them  for ;  is  not  man  in  the 
same  condition,  with  this  difference  only,  that  to 
his  instincts  (i.  e.  appetites  and  passions)  is  added 
the  principle  of  reflection  or  conscience  ?  And  as 
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bhites  act  agreeably  to  their  nature,  in  following 
that  principle  or  particular  instinct  which  for  the 
present  is  strongest  in  them  ;  does  not  man  lite^ 
wise  act  agreeably  to  his  nature,  or  obey  the  law 
of  his  creation,  by  following  that  principle,  be  it 
passion  or  conscience,  which  for  the  present  hap* 
pens  to  be  strongest  in  him  ?  Thus,  difierent  niea 
are  by  their  particular  nature  hurried  on  to  purine 
honour,  or  riches,  or  pleasure :  There  are  also  per* 
sons  whose  temper  leads  them  in  an  uncomnran  de- 
gree to  kindness,  compassion,  doing  good  to  theif 
fellow-creatures ;  as  there  are  others  who  are  gHren 
to  suspend  their  judgment,  to  weigh  and  consider 
things,  and  to  act  upon  thought  and  reflectionu 
Let  every  one  then  quietly  follow  his  nature ;  mm 
passion,  reflectionv  appetite,  the  several  parts  of  i^ 
happen  to  be  strongest  i  but  let  not  the  mamof 
virtue  take  upon  him  to  blame  the  ambitious,  liic 
covetous,  the  dissolute ;  since  these^  equally  with 
him^  obey  and  follow  their  nature.  Thus,  as  iik 
some  cases,  we  follow  our  nature  in  doing  the 
works  contained  in  the  km^  so  in  other  casea  Wff /. 
follow  nature  in  doing  contrary,"  j  .  *  \ 

Now,  all  this  licentious  talk  entirely  goes  upoa  a 
supposition,  that  men  follow  their  nature  in  the 
same  sense,  in  violating  the  known  rules  of  juatiee 
and  honesty  for  the  sake  of  a  present  gratificatistn, 
as  they  do  in  following  those  rules  when  they  have 
no  temptation  to  the  contrary.  And  if  this  were  . 
true,  that  could  not  be  so  which  St  Fkiul  asserts^ 
that  men  are  '^  by  nature  a  law  to  themselves.'^ '  If 
by  following  nature  were  meant  only  acting  as  we 
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please,  it  would  indeed  be  ridiculous  to  speak  of 
jiature  Iem  any  guide  in  morals :  Nay,  the  very  men- 
tion •  of  deviating  from  nature  would  be  absurd ; 
and  the  mention  of  following  it,  when  spoken  by 
way  of  distinction,  woukl  absolutely  have  no  mean- 
ag.^  For,-  did  ever  any  one  act  otherwise  than  as 
he  pleased?  And  yet  the  ancients  speak  of  deviat- 
iiig  SfQm  nature^  as  vice ;  and  of  following  nature 
aojmuch  aa  a  distinction,  that,  according  to  them, 
the  perfection  of  virtue  consists  therein.  So  that 
language  itself  should  teach  people  another  sense 
Xq  tht  w(xdB /Mmi^g  nature^  than  barely  acting 
as  we  please.  Let  it  however  be  observed^  that 
^ough  tibe  w»ds  hmman  nature  are  to  be  explain- 
^  yet:  the  real  question  of  this  discourse  is  not 
eoBceraiog  the  meaning  of  words,  any  otherwise 
than  as  the  explanation  of  them  may  be  needful  to 
make  out  and  expl&in  the  assertion,  that  tvery  tium 
U  naturally  a  lam  to  himself ^  that  every  one  may  find 
mtkin  h^nself  the  rule  of  right,  and  obligatkms 
to  follow  it.  This  St  Paul  affirms  in  tbe  words  of 
the  text,  and  this  the  foregoing  objectictn  really 
denies,  b^  seeming  to  allow  it.  And  the  objection 
will  be  fully  answered,  and  the  text  before  us  ex- 
plained, by  observing,  that  nature  is  considered  in 
difierent  views,  and  the  word  used  in  different 
senses ;  and  by  showing  in  what  view  it  is  con- 
sidered, and  in  what  sense  the  word  is  used,  when 
intended  to^express  and  signify  that  which  is  the 
guide  of  life,  that  by  which  men  are  a  law  to  them- 
selves.    I  say,  the  explanation  of  the  term  will  be 
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sufiicient,  because  from  thence  it  will  appear,  that 
in  8otne  senses  of  the  vrort\^i%ature  cannot  be,  but 
that  in  another  sense'  it  manifestly  is,  a  law  to  us^ 

I.  By  nature  is  often  meant  no  more  than  some 
principie  in  man,  without  regard  either  to  the  kind 
or  degree  of  it.  Thus,  the  passion  of  anger,  and 
the  affection  of  parents  to  their  children,  would  be 
called  equally  natural.  And  as  the  same  peraoB 
hath  often  contrary  principles,  which  at  the  same 
time  draw  contrary  ways,  he  may -by  the  same  ac- 
tion both  follow  and  contradict  his  ^miture  iii  this 
s^nse  of  the  word ;  he  may  follow  one  -passion^  and 
contradict  another. 

II.  Nature  is  frequently  spoken  of  as  consisting 
in  those  passions,  which  are  strongest^  and' mwt 
influence  the  actions;  which'  being  vicious  ones, 
miankind  is  in  this  sense  naturally  vicious,  or  vici? 
ous  by  nature.  Thus  St  Paul  says  of  the  Gentiles, 
mho  were  dead  in  trespasses  and  sinsj  and  walked 
according  to  the  spirit  of'  disobedience,  that  they 
were  by  nature  the  children  oj  xerath*  They  could 
be  no  otherwise  children  of  wrath  by  nature,  than 
they  were  vicious  by  nature. 

Here  then  are  two  different  senses  of  the  word 
nature^  in  neither  of  which  men  can  at  all  be  said 
to  be  a  law  to  themselves.  They  are  mentioned 
only  to  be  excluded;  to  prevent  their  beiug  con- 
founded, as  the  latter  is  in  the  objection,  with  an- 
other sense  of  it,  which  is  now  to  be  inquired  after 
and  explained. 

■ 

*  Ephcs.  ii.  3. 
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IIl..Tiie  apostle  asserts,  that  the  Gentiles  do  by 
nature  the  things .  contained  in  the  law.  Nature  is 
indeed  here  put  by  way  of  4i9tiiictioQ  from  re- 
ydation,  but  yet  it  is  upt  a  mere  negative.  He 
intends  to  express  more  than  that  by  which  they 
didnot^  that  by  which  they  did  the  works  of  the 
law;  namely,  by  nature.  It  is  plain  the  meapr 
ing;  of  the  word  is  not  the  same  in  this  passage  as 
in.  the  former,  where  it  is  spoken  of  as  evil ;  for  ia 
this  latter  it  is  spoken  of  as  good  ;  as  that  by 
which  they  acted,  or  might  have  acled  virtuously. 
Wliat  that  is  in  man  by  which  he  is  ^laturally  a 
law  to  himse^j  is  explained  in  the  following  word.s : 
Which  shows  the.  work  of  the .  law  wriupn  in  their 
hearts, .  their  consciences  also  bearing  'witness,  and 
their  thoughts  the  mean,  while  accusing  or .  else  ejC" 
casing  one  another.  If  there  be  a  distinction  to 
be  made  between  the  works  written  in  their  henrts^ 
vui  the  witness  (^conscience ;  by  the  former  must 
be.  meant,  the  natural  disposition  to  kindness  and 
compassion,  to  do  what  is  of  good  report,  to  which 
this  apostle  often  refers  :  That  part  of  the  nature 
of  man,  treated  of  in  the  foregoing  discourse, 
which,  with  very  little  reflection  and  of  course, 
leads  him  tg  society,  and  by  means  of  which  he 
naturally  acts  a  just  and  good  part  in  it,  unless 
other  passions  or  interest  lead  him  astray.  Yet 
since  other  passions,  and  regards  to  private  in- 
terest, which  lead  us  (though'  indirectly,  yet  they 
lead  us)  astray,  are  themselves  in  a  degree  equally 
natural,  and  often  most  prevalent;  and  since  we 
have  no  method  of  seeing  the  particular  degrees  in 
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t^hich  one  or  the  other  is  placed  in  us  hy  nn^ 
ture^  it  is  plain  the  former,  considered  merely  as 
natural,  good  and  right  as  they  are,  can  no  more  be 
a  IsLW  to  iis  than  the  latter.  But  there  is  a  superior 
principle  of,  reflection  or  conscience  in  every  maii| 
which  distinguishes  between  the  internal  principles 
of  his  heart,  as  well  as  his  external  actions;  which 
passes  judgment  upon  himself  and  them  j  pro*-  * 
Bounces  determinately  some  actions  to  be  in  them** 
selves  just,  right,  good ;  others  to  be  in  themselves 
evil,  wrong,  unjust :  Which,  without  being  coBr 
suited,  without  being  advised  with,  magisterially 
exerts  itself,  and  approves  or  condemns  bim,  tbc 
doer  of  them,  accordingly :  and  which,  if  not  foiv 
cibly  stopped,  naturally  and  always  of  course  go^ 
on  to  anticipate  a  higher  and  ;nore  effectual  seiir 
tence,  which  shall  hereafter  second  and  affirm  its 
own.  But  this  part  of  the  office  of  consdence  is 
beyond  my  present  design  explicitly  to  ccmsider. 
It  is  by  this  faculty,  natural  to  man,  that  he  is  a 
moral  agent,  that  he  is  a  law  to  himself:  By  this 
faculty,  I  say,  not  to  be  considered  merely  as*  a 
principle  in  his  heart,  which  is  to  liave  some  in- 
fluence as  well  as  others ;  but  considered  as  a  fa- . 
culty^  in  kind  and  in  nature,  supreme  over  all 
others,  and  which  bears  its  own  authority  of  be- 
ing so. 

Th\s  prerogatiWj  this  natural  supremacy,  of  the 
faculty  which  surveys,  approves  or  disapproves  the 
several  affections  of  our  mind,  and  actions  of  our 
lives,  being  that  Ji>y  which  men  are  a  law  to  them- 
selves,  their  conformity  or  disobedience  to  which 
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law  of  our  nature  renders  their  actions,  in  the 
liigbest  and  moat  proper  sense,  >  natural  or  unnatu* 
nil;  it  is  fit  it  be  further  explained  to  you :  And  I 
lMpe.it  wiil.be  so,  if  you  will  attend  to  the  follow- 
ing reflections.    ■ 

;.  Man  may  act  according  to  that  principle  or  'in* 
^litation  which  for .  the  present .  happens  to  be 
strangest,  and  yet  act  in  a  way  disproportionate 
to,  and  violate  his  real  proper  nature.     Suppose  a 
fanite  creature  by  any  bait  to  be  allured  into  a 
tuare,  by  which  he  is  destroyed.    He  plainly  foU 
lowed  the  bent  of  his  nature,  leading  him  to  gratify 
his  appetite  r  There  is  an  entire  correspondence 
between  his  whole  nature  and  such  an  action: 
Sueh  action  therefore  is  natural.    But  suppose  a 
oum,  foreseeing  the  same  danger  of  certain  ruin, 
sboaid  rush  into  it  for  the  sake  of  a  present  grati- 
fication ;  ~  he  in  this  instance  would   follow  his 
Starongest  desire,  as  did  the  brute  creature:   But 
there  would  be  as  manifest  a  disproportion,  be- 
tween, the  nature  of  a  man  and  such  an  action,  as 
between  the  meanest  work  of  art  and  the  skill  of 
the  greatest  master  in  that  art ;  which  dispropor- 
tion arises,  not  from  considering  the  action  singly 
in  itse^i  or  in  its  consequences^  but  from  comparison 
of  it  with  the  nature  of  the  agent.    And  since 
such  im  action  is  utterly  disproportionate  to  the 
iiature  of  man,  it  is  in  the  strictest  and  most  pro- 
per sense  unnatural ;  this  word  expressing  that 
disproportion.     Therefore,  instead  of  the  words 
iu^roportionate  tb  his  nature,  the  word  unnatu- 
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ral  may  now  be  put;  this  being  more  funiliar  to^ 
U8 :  But  let  it  be  observed,  that  it  stands  for  the 
same  thing  precisely.  .. 

Now,  what  is  it  which  renders  such  a  rash  actifffr 
unnatural  ?  Is  it  that  he  went  against  the  principle 
of  reasonable  and  cool  self-love,  considered  fnerthf 
as  a  part  of  his  nature  ?  No :  For  if  he  had  acted 
the  contrary  way,  he  would  equally  have  gone 
against  a  principle,  or  part  of  his  nature,  namely, 
passion  or  appetite.  But,  to  deny  a  present  ap 
petite,  from  foresight  that  the  gratification  of  jfc 
would  end  in  immediate  ruin  or  extreme  misery^ 
is  by  no  means  an  unnatural  action :  Whereas,  to 
contradict  or  go  against  cool  self-love,  for  theaakik 
of  such  gratification,  is  so  in  the  instance  before 
us.  Such  an  action  then  being  unnatural,  andifet 
being  so  not  arising  from  a  man  s  going  against  % 
principle  or  desire  barely,  nor  in  going  against  that 
principle  or  desire  which  happens  for  the  present 
to  be  strongest;  it  necessarily  follows,  that  there 
must  be  some  other  difference,  or  distinction, 
to  be  made  between  these  two  principles,  pas^- 
sion  and  cool  self-love,  than  what  I  have  yet  taken 
notice  of.  And  this  difference,  not  being  a  dif- 
ference in  strength  or  degree,  I  cal  I  a  difference  in 
nature  and  in  kind.  And  since,  in  the  instance 
still  before  us,  if  passion  prevails  over  self-love,  the 
consequent  action  is  unnatural  ,*  but  if  self-love  pre- 
vails over  passion,  the  action  is  natural ;  it  is  mani- 
fest, that  self-love  is  in  human  nature  a  superior  prin- 
ciple to  passion.  This  may  be  contradicted  without 
violating  that  nature,  but  the  former  cannot.     So 
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that,  if  we  will  act  conformably  to  the  economy 
of  nan's  nature,  reasonable  self-love  must  govern. 
Thus,  without  particular  consideration  of  con- 
science^ '  we  may  liave  a  clear  conception  of  the 
mptrior  nature- \oS  one  inward  principle  to  ano- 
ther; and  see  that  there  really  is  this  natural  supe- 
riority, quite  distinct  from  degrees  of  strength  and 
prevalency. 

Let  us  now  take  a  view  of  the  nature  of  m^,  as 
consisting  partly  of  various  appetites,  passions,  af- 
fections, and  partly  of  tlie  principle  of  reflection  or 
conscience;  leaving  quite. out  all  consideration  of 
the  different  degp-ees  of  strength,  Hu  which  either 
,  of  them  prevail;  audit  will  further  appear,  that 
there  is  this  natural  superiority  of  one  inward  prin- 
ciple to  another,  or  that  it  is  even  part  of  the  idea 
of  reflection  or  conscience. 

Passion  or  appetite  implies  a  direct  simple  ten- 
dency towards  suth  and  such  objects,  without  dis- 
tinction of  the  means  by  which  they  are  to  be  ob- 
tained. Consequently,  it  will  often  happen  there 
will  be  a  desire  of  particular  objects,  in  cases  where 
tfaey  cannot  be  obtained  without  manifest  injury 
to  others.  Reflection  or  conscience  comes  in,  and 
disapproves  the  pursuit  of  them  in  these  circum- 
stances ;  but  the  desire  remains.  Which  is  to  be 
obeyed,  appetite  or  reflection  ?  Cannot  this  ques- 
tbn  be  answered,  from  the  economy  and  consti- 
tution of  human  nature  merely,  without  saying 
which  is  strongest?  or  Aeed  this  at  all  come  into 
consideration  ?    Would  not  the  question  be  inteirr 
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U^bbf  and  fiiliy  answered  by  s&ying;  that  the  prior 
<5f|^le  xif'reflectioa  or  conscience  being  compared 
.with  the  various  appetites,  passions,  and  afiecttonif 
in  men,  the  former  is  manifestly  superior  and  chie^ 
without  regard  to  strength  ?  And  how  often  soever 
the  latter  happens  to  prevail,  it  is  mere  umrpu^ 
turn.  The  former  remains  in  nature  and  in  kind  ils 
superior;  and  every  instance  of  such  prevalence^of 
the  latter,  is  an  instance  of  breaking  in  upon  aind 
violation  of  the  constitution  of  man. 

'  All  this  is  no  more  than  the  distinction  which 
every  body  is  acquainted  with,  between  mart.pmar 
and  authority :  Only,  instead  of  being  intendedio 
express  the  difference  between  what  isipossible^  aitd 
what  is  lawful  in  civil  government ;  here  it  has  been  ' 
shown  applicable  to  the  several  principles  in  the 
mind  of  man.  Thus,  that  principle  by  which  We 
aurvey,  and  either  approve  or  disapprove  our  own 
heart,  temper  and  actions,  is  not  only  to  be  ttott^ 
sidered  as  what  is  in  its  turn  to  have  sonie  ia«* 
fluence ;  which  may  be  said  of  every  passion,  of 
the  lowest  appetites :  But  likewise  as  being  iyir 
perior ;  as  from  its  very  nature  minifestly  daiming 
superiority  over  all  others:  insomuch  that  yvNl 
cannot  form  a  notion  of  this  faculty,  conscience^ 
without  taking  in  judgment,  direction,  superinteii- 
dency.  This  is  a  constitneiit  part  of  the  idea,  that  - 
is,  of  the  faculty  itself  i  And,  to  preside  and  govers, 
from  the  very  economy  and  constitution  of  man, 
belongs  to  it.  Had  it  strength,  as  it  has  right; 
had  it  power  as  it  has  manifest  authority,  it  would  : 
absolutely  govern  the  world. 
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This  gives  ua  a  further  view  of  the  nature  of  man ; 
aliews  us  what  course  of  life  we  were  made  for ;  not 
only  that  our  real  nature  leads  ua  to  be  influenced 
in  aome  d^ee  by  reflection  and  conscience,  but 
liksnrise  in  what  degree  we  are  to  be  influenced  by 
it,,  if  we  will  &11  in  with,  and  act  agreeably  to  the 
constitution  of  our  nature:  That  this  faculty  was 
placed  within  to  be  our  proper  governor ;  to  direct 
and  regulate  all  under  principles,  passions,  and  mo* 
tives  df  action.    This  is  its  right  and  office :  thus 
aacied  is  its  authority.    And  how  often  soever  men 
vMlate  and  rebelliously  reftise  to.  submit  to  it,  for 
nqipoted  interest  which  they  cannot  otherwise 
obtain,  or  for  the  sake  of  passion  which  they  can- 
not otherwise  gratify ;  this  makes  no  alteration  as 
Id  t)w  natural  right  and  office  of  conscience. 
:  Let  us  now  turn  this  whole  matter  another  way, 
and  suppose  there  was  no  such  thing  at  all  as  this 
aabiral  supremacy  of  conscience ;  that  there  was 
ao  distinction  to  be  made  between  one  inward 
principle  and  another,  but  only  that  of  strength ; 
and  see  what  would  be  the  consequence. 
^>  Consider  then  what  ia  the  latitude  and  compaas 
fl£  the  actaona  of  man  with  regard  to  himself,  his 
ieUowH:reatuins,  and  the  Supreme  Being?  What  are 
their  bounds,  beaidea  that  of  our  natural  power? 
nQth  foapect  to  the  two  first,  they  are  plainly  no 
other  than  theae :  No  man  seeks  misery  as  such  for 
himaclf ;  and  no  one  provoked  does  mischief  to 
another  for  its  own  aidce.  For  in  every  degree  with- 
in dieae  bounda,  mankind  knowingly,  from  paasion 
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ot  Wantonness,  bring  ruin  and  misery  ttpon  them- 
selves and  others.  And  impiety  and  profanene8% 
I  mean^  what  every  one  would  call  so  who  believes 
the  being  of  God,  have  absolutely  no  bounds  a* 
all.  Men  blaspheme  the  Author  of  nature,  formal- 
ly and  in  Words  renounce  their  allegiance  to  thehr 
Creator.  Put  an  instance  then  with  respect  to  any 
one  of  these  three.  Though  we  should  suppose 
profane  swearing,  and  in  general  that  kind  of  im- 
piety now  mentioned,  to  mean  nothing,  yet  it  im^ 
plies  wanton  disregard  and  irreverence  towards  an 
infinite  Being,  our  Creator;  and  is  this  as  suitable 
to  the  nature  of  man^  as  reverence  and  dutiful  subr 
mission  of  heart  towards  that  Almighty  Being?  , 
Or  suppose  a  man  guilty  of^  parricide,  with  all  the 
circumstances  of  cruelty  which  such  anactiop  cm 
admit  of:  This  action  is  done  in  consequence  of 
its  principle  being  for  the  present  strongest:  and 
if  there  be  no  difference  between  inward  principle!^ 
but  only  that  of  strength  ;  the  strength  being 
given^  you  have  the  whole  nature  of  the  'maa 
given,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  this  matter*  .  ^  The 
action  plainly  corresponds  to  the  principle,  the 
'  principle  being  in  that  degree  of  strength  it  was: 
it  therefore  corresponds  to  the  whole  nature  of 
the  man.  Upon  comparing  the  action  and  the 
whole  nature,  there  arises  no  disproportion,  there 
appears  no  unsuitableness  between  them.  Thus^the 
murder  of  a  father  and  the  nature  of  man. corresy 
pond  to  each  other,  as  the  same  nature  and  an  act 
of  filial  duty.     If  there  be  no  difference  between 
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inward  principles^  but  only  that  of  strength,  we 
can  make  no  distinction  between  these  two  ac- 
tionSy  considered  as  the  actions  of  such  a  creature; 
but  in  our  coolest  hours  roust  approve  or  disap^ 
pro^^  them  equally:  than  which  nothing  can  be 
reduced  to  a  greater  absurdity. 


SERMON  III. 

TttE-  natural  silfiremacy  of  reflection  or  consfcience 
being  thus  established ;  we  may  from  it  form  a 
distinct  notion  of  what  »s  meant  by  human  nature^ 
when  virtue  is  said  to  consist  in  following  it»  and 
vice  in  deviating  from  it. 

As  fhe  idea  of  a  civil  constitution  implies  in  it 
united  strength,  various  subordinations,  under  one 
direction,  that  of  the  supreme  Authority ;  the  dif- 
ierent  strength  of  each  particular  member  of  the 
society  not  cbming  into  the  idea;  whereas,  if  you 
leave  out  the  subordination,  the  union,  and  the 
one  direction,  yoU  destroy  and  lose  it :  So  reason, 
several  appetites,  passions  and  affections,  prevailing 
in  different  degrees  of  strength,  is  not  that  idea  or 
notion  of  human  nature  ;  but  that  nature  consists 
in  these  several  principles  considered  as  having  a 
natural  respect  to  each  other,  in  the  several  passions 
being  naturally  subordinate  to  the  one  superior 
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principle  of  reflection  or  conscience.    Every  tHaa, 
instinct,  propension  within,  is  a  real  part  of  out 
nature,  but  not  the  whole :  Add  to  these  the  in-» 
perior  faculty,  whose  office  it  is  to  adjust,  manage 
and  preside  over  them,  and  take  in  this  its  natural 
superiority,  and  you  complete  the  idea  of  human 
nature.    And  as  in  civil  government  the  constitu- 
tution  is  broken  in  upon,  and  violated  by  power 
and  strength  prevailing  over  authority ;   so  the 
constitution  of  man  is  broken  in  upon  and  violated 
by  the  lower  faculties  or  principles  within  prevail- 
ing over  that,  which  is  in  its  nature  supreme  over 
them  all.    Thus,  when  it  is  said  by  ancient  writers, 
that  tortures  and  death  are  not  so  contrary-  to  hu* 
man  nature  as  injustice ;  by  this,  to  be  sure,  ia  ndf  " 
meant,  that  the  aversion  to  the  former  in  mankinci 
is  less  strong  and  prevalent  than  their  aversipn  tO 
the  latter :  But  that  the  former  is  only  contrary  tp 
our  nature  considered  in  a  partial  view,  and  which 
takes  in  only  the  lowest  part  of  it,  that  which  we 
have  in  common  with  the  brutes;  whereas  the 
latter  is  contrary  to  our  nature,  considered  in  » 
higher  sense,  as  a  system  and  constitution,  conT 
traiy  to  the  whole  economy  of  man.* 


*  Every  man,  in  bis  phjrical  nature,  is  one  individaal  Ailgim 
mukX.  He  has  likewise  properties  and  pmcipie%  eadi  of  wiiicli 
iffsy  be  considered  separately,  and  without  rc^§[ard  to  the  lespN^  ~ 
which  they  have  to  each  other.  Neither  of  these  are  the  natiirt 
we  are  taking  a  view  of.  But  it  is  the  ioward  frame  of  man,  con- 
ttdered  as  a  system  or  amsHtulum :  Whose  several  parts  are  unit- 
ed, not  by  a  physical  principle  of  individ  nation,  bnt  by  the  vt-^ 
spects  they  have  to  eadi  other;  the  chief  of.  wbkh  b  the  Hib* 
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And  from  all  these  things  put  together;  nothing 
can  be  tiiore  evidedt,  than  that,  exclusive  of  reve- 
lation, man  cannot  be  considered  as  a  creature  left 


jeclsm  irfiich  the  appetites,  paanons,  and  parti6niar  affections^ 
hiie  to  the  one  supreme  principle  of  reflection  or  cortsioenoe. 
The  system -or  constitution  is  formed  by  and  consbts  in  these  re- 
ipeets  and  this  subjection.     Thus^  the  body  is  a  sysiem  or  consti" 
tUim :  So  is  a  tree, :   So  is  every  madiine.     Consider  all  the  se* 
Venl  parts  of  a  tree,  without  the  natural  respects  they  have  to  each 
otiiar,  and  you  have  not  at  all  the  idea  of  a  tree  ;  but  add  these 
ietpkU,  and  this  gives  you  the  idea.    The  body  may  be  impaired 
%siekDe8S»  a  Iree  may  decay,  a  machine  be  out  of  order,  and 
Ifit  the  system  and  cmistitution  of  them  not  totally  dissolved. 
Tkm  is  plainly  somewhat  which  answers  to  all  thb  in  the  moral 
ttoititutioD  of  man.     Whoever  will  consider  his  own  nature,  will 
K^  ftal  the  seveial  appetites,  passions,  and  particular  affections, 
m  wHerent  irespects  amoi^  themselves.    They  are  restraints 
^MB,jhMl  Jipe  in  a  proportion  to,  eadi  other.    TIris  proportion  is 
JHt  ^nd  perleely  when  all  those  under  principles  are  perfectly  co- 
incident with  conscience,  so  &r  as  their  nature  perfhits,  and,  in  all 
OMI^  i|nder  itSi  absolute  and  entire  direction.    Tlie  least  excess, 
or  defect,  the  least  alteration  of  the  due  proportions  amongst 
ftensdv«i«  or  of  tlieir  coincidence  with  conscience,  though  not 
fitaeediag  into  action,  is  some  degree  of  disorder  in  tlie  moral 
IHMliWtion.     But  perfection,  though  plainly  uitelligible  and  sup- 
|i«ihle,  was  never  attained  by  any  man.     If  the  higher  principle 
sf  reflection  maintains  its  place,  and,  as  much  as  it  can,  corrects 
Vml  disorder,  and  hinders  It  from  breaking  out  into  action,  this  is 
dtiMft  can  be  expected  in  such  a  Creature  as  man.    And  though 
fc  appefcitflB  4nd  passions  have  net  thehr  exact  due  proportion  to 
cich  other;  though  they  often  strive  for  mastery  with  judgment 
«r  leflecUon;  yet,  since,  the  superiority  of  this  principle  to  all 
Cftfie^is  the  chief  respect  which  forms  tlie  constitution,  so  tar  as 
to  soperiorlty  m  maintained,  the  character,  the  man,  is  good,, 
iWAy^  viituoas. 
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by  his  Maker  to  act  at  random,  and  live  at  large 
up  to  the  extent  of  his  natural  power,  as  passion, 
humour,  wilfulness,  happen  to  carry  him  ;  which 
is  the  condition  brute  creatures  are  in  :  But  that, 
from  his  makCj  constitution^  or  nature^  h^  is^  in  the 
strictest  and  most  proper  sense^  a  law  to  himself. 
He  hath  the  rule  of  right  within  :  What  is  want- 
ing is  only  that  he  honestly  attend  to  it.  , ' 

The  inquiries  which  have  been  made  by  men  of 
leisure  after  some  general  rule,^  the  conformity  to, 
or  disagreement  from  which,  should  denominate 
our  actions  good  or  evil,  are  in  many  respects  of  ^ 
great  service.     Yet  let  any  plain,  honest  man,  be- 
fore he  engages  in  any  course  of  action,  ask  himself, 
Is  this  I  am  going  about  right,  or  is  it  wrong  ?  Is ', 
it  good,  or  is  it  evil  ?  I  do  not  in  the  least  doubt,  but 
that  this  question  would  be  answered  agreeably  to 
truth  and  virtue,  by  almost  any  fair  man  in  almost,  ' 
any  circumstance.     Neither  do  there  appear  any 
cases  which  look  like  exceptions  to  this ;  but  those  " 
of  superstition,  and  of  partiality  to  ourselves.     Sur'  : 
perstition  may,  perhaps,  be  somewhat  of  an  excsepr  , 
tion  :  fiut  partiality  to  ourselves  is  not;  this  being  J 
itself  dishonesty.     For  a  man  to  judge  that  to  hc  ' 
the  equitable,  the  moderate,  the  right  part  for  BiiOiVJ 
to  act,  which  he  Would  see  to  be  hard,  unjust,  op-'* 
pressive  in  another ;  this  is  plain  vice,  and  can  pr6^« 
ceed  only  from  great  unfairness  of  mind. 

But,  allowing  that  mankind  hath  the  rule  6^ 
right  within  himself,  yet  it  may  be  asked,  "  Whiijfc^ 
obligations  are  we  under  to  attend  to  and  folUw^ 
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it  r"  I  answer  :  It  has  been  proved,  that  man  by 
his  nature  is  a  law  to  himself,  without  the  particu- 
lar distiijct  consideration  of  th(2  positive  sanctions 
of  that  law ;  tne  rewards  and  punishments  which 
we  feel,  and  those  which,  from  the  light  of  reason, 
we  have  ground  to  believe  are  annexed  to  it.  The 
question  then  carries  its  own  answer  along  with  it. 
Your  obligation  to  obey  this  law,  is  its  being  the 
law  of  your  nature.     That  your  conscience  ap- 

'  proves  of  and  attests  to  such  a  course  of  action,  is 
itself  alone  an  obligation.  Conscience  does  not 
only  offer  itself  to  shew  us  the  way  we  should  walk 
in,  but  it  likewise  carries  its  own  authority  with 
it,  that  it  is  our  natural  guide,  the,  guide  assigned 
..  us  by  the  Author  of  our  nature  ;  It  therefore  be- 
longs to  our  conditio^  of  being,  it  is  our  duty  to 
walk  in  that  path,  aiid  follow  this  guide,  without 
looking  about  to  see  whether  we  may  not  possibly 
forsake  them  with  impunity. 

However,  let. us  hear  what  is  to  be  said  against 
obeying  this  law  of  our  nature.  And  the  sum  is 
no  more  than  this.  "  Why  should  we  be  concern- 
ed about  any  thing  out  of,  and  beyond  ourselves  ? 
If  we  do  find  within  ourselves  regards  to  others, 
and  restraints  of  we  know  not  how  many  diffe- 
rent kinds  ;  yet  these  being  embarrassments,  and 

"  hindering  us  from  going  the  nearest  way  to  our 
own  good,  why  should  we  not  endeavour  to  sup- 
press and  get  over  them  ?" 

Thus,  people  go  on  with  words,  which,  when 
applied  to  human  nature,  and  the  condition  in 
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\irhich  it  is  placed  in  this  world,  have  really  no 
meaning. •    For  does  not  all  this  kind  of  talk  go 
upon  supposition,  that  our  happiness  in  this  world 
consists  in  somewhat  quite  distinct  from  regards 
to  others,  and  that  it  is  the  privilege  of  vice  to  be 
without  restraint  or  confinement?  Whereas,   on 
the  contrary,  the  enjoyments,  in  a  manner  all  the 
common  enjoyments  of  life,  even  the  pleasures  of  . 
vice,  depend  upon  these  regards  of  one  kind  or « 
another  to  our  fellow-creatures.     Throw  off  all 
regards  to  others,  and  we  should  be  quite  indiffe* 
rent  to  infamy  and  to  honour  :  there  could  be  no  . 
such  thing  at  all  as  ambition,  and  scarce  any  such 
thing  as  covetousijess ;  for  we  should  likewise  be  ' 
equally   indifferent  to  the  disgrace  of  poverty, 
the  several  neglects  and  kinds  of  contempt  wbidil  .' 
accompany  this  state ;  and  to  the  reputation  of 
riches,  the  regard  and  respect  they  usually  pro^ 
cure.     Neither  is  Restraint  by  any  means  peculiar 
to  one  course  of  life;  but  our  very  nature,  exclu-, 
sive  of  conscience,  and  our  condition,  lays  us  under 
an  absolute  necessity  of  it.     We  cannot  gain  any 
end  whatever  without  being  confined  to  the  proper  . 
means,  which  is  often  the  most  painful  and  uneasy 
confinement.      And,   in  numberless   instances^  !a 
present  appetite  cannot  be  gratified  without  sueir.' 
apparent  and  immediate  ruin  and  misery,  that  X\^^ 
most  disolute  man  in  the  world  chooses  to  foregOj^"^ 
the  pleasure,  rather  than  endure  the  pain.  .  •- 

Is  the  .meaning,  then,  io  indulge  those  regsardf   ' 
to  our  fellow-creatures,  and  submit  to  those  re*. 
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straints^  which,  upon  the  whole,  are  attended  with 
more  satisfaction  thap  uneasiness,  and  get  over 
only  those  which  bring  more  uneasiness  and  incon- 
venience than  satisfaction  r   '^  Doubtless  this  was 
our  meai^iog.'*    You  have  changed  sides,  then. — 
Keep  to  this:  Qe  consistent  with  yourselves;  and 
you  and  the  nijen  of  virtue  are,  in  general,  perteqt- 
ly 'agreed.     But  let  us  take  cafe,  and  avoid  mis- 
takes.    Let  it  not  be  taken  for  granted,  that  the 
temper  oi^  envy,  rage,  resentment,  yields  greater 
delight  than  meekness,  forgiveness,  compassion, 
and  good-will :  Especially  when  it  is  acknowledg- 
ed^  that  rage,  envy,  resentment,  are  in  themselves 
mere  misery ;  and  the  satisfaction  arising  from  the 
aidialgence  of  them  is  little  more  than  relief  froni 
that  misery ;  whereas  the  temper  of  compassion 
and  benevolence  is  itself  delightful ;  and  the  in- 
dulgence of  it,  by  doing  good,  affords  new  posi- 
tive delight  and  enjoyment.     Let  it  not  be  taken 
for  granted,  that  the  satisfaction  arising  from  the 
feputation  of  riches  and  power,  however  obtained, 
md  from  the  respect  paid  to  them,  is  greater  than 
die  satisfaction  arising  from  the  reputation  of  jus- 
tice,  honesty,  charity,  and  the  esteem  ivhich^is 
imiversally  acknowledged  to  be  their  due.     Aud  if 
it  be  doubtful  which  of  these  satisfactions  is  the 
greatest,  as  there  are  persons  who  think  neither 
of  them  very  considerable,  yet  there  can  be  no 
doubt  concerning  ambition  and  covetousness,  vir- 
tue and  a  good  mind,  considered  in  themselves, 
and  as  leading  to  different  courses  of  life ;  there 
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can,  I  say/  be  no  doubt,  which  temper  and  .which 
course  is  attended  with  most  peace  and  tranquillity 
of  mind,  which,  with  most  perplexity,  vexation^ 
and  inconvenience.      And  both  the  virtues  and 
vices  which  have  been  now  mentioned,  do  in  a 
manner  equally  imply  in  them  regards  of  one  kind 
or  another  to  our  fellow-creatures.     And  with  re- 
spect to  restraint  and  confinement :  Whoevct  will 
consider  the  restraints  from  fear  and  shame,  the 
dissimulation,  mean  arts  of  concealment,  servile 
compliances,  one  or  other  of  which  belong  to  al- 
most every  course  of  vice,  will  soon  be  convinced,  ^ 
that  the  man  of  virtue  is  by  no  means  upon  a  dis- 
advantage in  this  respect.     How  many  instances 
are  there,  in  which  men  feel,  and  own,  and  cry  aloud  ) 
under  the  chains  of  vice  with  which  they  are  en-  j 
thralled,  and  which  yet  they  will  not  shake  off?  \ 
How  many  instances,  in  which  persons  niantfestly 
go  through  more  pain  and  self-denial  to  gratify  a  . 
vicious  passion,  than  would  have  been  necessary  to 
the  conquest  of  it  ?    To  this  is  to  be  added,  that 
when  virtue  is  become  habitual,  when  the  temper 
of  it  is  acquired,  what  was  before  confinement 
ceases  to  be  so,  by  becoming  choice  and  delight 
Whatever  restraint  and  guard  upon  ourselves  raay-- 
be  needful  to  unlearn  any  unnatural  distortion  or  - 
odd  gesture ;  yet,  in  all  propriety  6f  speech,  natu-^ 
ral  behaviour  must  be  the  most  easy  and  unre*  t 
strained.    It  is  manifest  that,  in  the  common  course  v 
of  life,  there  is  seldom  any  inconsistency  between  - 
our  duty  and  what  is  called  interest:   It  is  muich^ 
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seldomer  that  there  is  an  inconsistency  between 
duty  and  what  is  really  our  present  interest;  mean- 
ing by  interest,  happiness  and  satisfaction.  Self- 
love,  then,  though  confined  to  the  interest  of  the 
present  world,  does  in  geneial  perfectly  coincide 
with  virtue;  and  leads  us  to  one  and  the  same; 
course  of  life.  But,  whatever  exceptions  there  are 
to  this,  which  are  much  fewer  than  they  are  com- 
monly thought,  all  shall  be  set  right  at  the  final 
distribution  of  things.  It  is  a  manifest  absurdity, 
to  suppose  evil  prevailing  finally  over  good,  un- 
der the  conduct  and  admmistration  of  a  perfect 
mind. 

The  whole  argument  which  I  have  been  now 
insisting  upon,  may  be  thus  summed  up  and  given 
you  in  one  view.  The  nature  of  man  is  adapted 
to  some  course  of  action  or  other.  Upon  com- 
paring some  actions  with  this  nature,  they  aj^pear 
ittitable  and  correspondent  to  it :  From  comparison 
of  other  actions  with  the  same  nature,  there  arises 
to  our  view  some  unsuitableness  or  disproportion. 
The  correspondence  of  actions  to  the  natute  oPthe 
agent  renders  them  natural :  Their  disproportion 
to  it,  unnatural.  That  an  action  is  correspondent 
to  the  nature  of  the  agent,  does  not  arise  from  its 
being  agreeable  to  the  principle  which  happens  to 
be  the  strongest;  for  it  may  be  so,  and  yet  be 
quite  disproportionate  to  the  nature  of  the  agent. 
The  correspondence^  therefore,  or  disproportion, 
arises  from  somewhat  else.  This  can  be  nothing 
but  a  difference  in  nature  and  kind,  (altogether 
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distinct  from  strength)  1>etweeii  the  inward  princW 
pies.  Some,  then,  are  in  nature  and  kind  wperk^ 
to  others.  *  And  the  correspondence  arises  from 
the  action  being  bonformable  to  the  higher  print 
ciple;  and  the  unsuitableness  from  it»  being  coft^ 
tcary  to  it.  Reasonable  self-love  and  conscieaoi 
are  the  dhief  or  superior  principles  in  the  nature  of 
nian :  Because  an  action  may  be  suitabie  to  this 
nature,  though  all  other  principles  be  violated} 
but  becomes  unsuitable,  if  either  of  those  artf* 
Consbience  and  4lf-l6ve,  if  we  understand  our 
true  happiness,  always  lead  us  the  same  way.-rr 
Duty  and  interest  are  perfectly  coincident ;  fof 
the  most  par^  in  this  world,  but  entirely  i^fiff  m 
every  instance,  if  we  take  ki  the  future,  and  tbC- 
whole;  thjs  being  implied  in  the  notion  of  a  ^ood 
and  perfect  administration  of  things.  Thus,  they 
who  have  been  so  wise  in  their  generation^  a»  tf 
regard  only  their  own  supposed  interest,  at  the 
expense  and  to  the  injury  of  others^  shalt  alt  l^t 
find,  that  he  who  has  given  np  all  the  advantages 
of  the  present  world,  rathisr  than  violate  bia  cOil* 
science  and  the  relations  of  life,  has  infinitely  bH* 
ter  provided  for  biitiself,  and  secured  bis  own  in- 
terest and  happiness. 


SERMON  IV. 

pTQH  THE  QOVEJLNMENT  OF  THP  TONGUE. 


James  i.  26. 

IjT  (tmf  man  among  you  seem  to  be  religious^  and 
'  Mdieth  tua  his  tongue,  but  decevoeth  his  own 
hearty  this  matis  religion  is  vain. 

Ttt&  translation  of  this  text  would  be  more  deter- 
mtnMe  by  being  more  literal^  thus :  "  If  any  man 
among  you  seemeth  to  be  religious,  not  bridling  his 
tongue,  but  deceiving  his  mvn  heart,  this  man's 
fllHgion  is  vain."  This  determines  that  the  words^ 
f*  feu|!  deceiveth  his  own  heai-t/'  are  not  put  in 
iff  position  to,  ^'  seemeth  to  be  religious/'  but  to» 
?'  Bridleth  not  his  tongue."  The  certain  dctermi- 
fiate  meaning  of  the  text  then  being,  that  he  who 
seetneth  to  be  religious,  and  bridleth  not  his 
tongue,  but,  in  that  particular,  deceiveth  his  own 
heart,  this  man's  religion  is  vain ;  we  may  observe 
somewhiit  very  forcible  and  expressive  in  these 
words  .of  St  James.  As  if  the  apostle  had  said, 
Ko  man  surely  can  make  any  pretences  to  religion, 
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who  does  not  at  least  believe  that  he  bridleth  his 
tongue :  If  he  puts  on  any  appearance  or  face  of 
religion,  and  yet  does  not  govern  his  tongue,  he 
must  surely  deceive  himself  in  that  particular,  and 
think  he  does :  And  whoever  is  50  unhappy  as  to 
deceive  himself  in  this,  to  imagine  he  keeps  that 
unruly  faculty  in  due  subjection,  whea,  indeed,  he 
does  not,  whatever  the  other  part  of  his  life  be,  his 
religion  is  vain;  the  government  of  the  tongue 
being  a  most  material  restraint  which  virtue  lays 
us  under :  Without  it,  no  man  can  be  truly  reli- 
gious. 

In  treating  upon  this  subject,  I  will  consider, 

First,  What  is  the  general  vice,  or  faiilt,  here 
referjed  to :  Or,  what  disposition  in  men  is  sup- 
posed in  moral  reflections  and  precepts  concern- 
ing ''  bridling  the  tongue." 

Secondly^  When  it  may  be  said  of  any  one,  that 
he  has  a  due  government  over  himself  in  this  re- 
spect. 

I.  Now,  the  fault  referred  tOj  and  the  disposition 
jsupposed,  in  precepts  aiid  reflections  concerning 
the  government  of  the  tongue,  is  not  evil  speak-*- 
ing  from  malice,  nor  lying  or  bearing  false  wit- 
ness from  indirect  selfish  designs.  The  disposition 
to  these,  and  the  actual  vices  themselves,  all  come 
under  other  subjects. .  The  tongue  may  be  em- 
ployed about,  and  made  to  serve  all  the  purpfoses 
of  vice,  in  tempting  and  deceiving,  in  perjury  and 
injustice.  But  the  thing  here  supposed  and  referr 
red  to,  is  talkativeness :  a  disposition  to  be  tallo 
ing,  abstracted  from  the  consideration  of  what  is 
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to  be  said ;  with  very  Jittle  or  no  regard  to,  or 
thought  of  doing,  either  good,  or  harm.     And  let 
not  any  imagine  this  to  be  a  slight  matter,  and 
that  it  deserves  not  to  have  so  great  weight  laid 
upon  it,  till  he  has  considered  what  evil  is  implied 
in  it,  and  the  bad  effects  which  follow  from  it.     It 
is,  perhaps,  true,  that  they  who  are  addicted  to 
this  ^olly,  would  choose  to  confine  themselves  to 
trifles  and  indifferent  subjects,  and.  so  intend  only 
to  be  guilty  of  being  impertinent ;  but  as  they  can- 
not go  on  for  ever  talking  of  nothing,  as  common 
matters  will  not  afford  a  sufficient  fund  for  perpe-' 
.tual  continued  discourse,  when  subjects  of  this  kind 
arc  exhausted^   they  will   go   on  to  defamation, 
scandal,  divulging  of  secrets,  their  own  secrets  as 
well  as  those  of  others,  any  thing  rather  than  be 
silent.     They  are  plainly  hurried  on,  in  the  heat  of 
their  talk,  to  say  quite  different  things  from  what 
they  first  intended,  and  which  they  afterwards  wish 
^insaid;   or  improper  things,  which  they  had  no 
other,  end  in  saying,  but  only  to  afford  employment 
to  their  tongue.     And  if  these  people  expect  to  be 
beard  and  regarded,  for  there  are  some  content 
merely  with  talking,  they  will  invent  to  engage 
your  attention;   and,   when  they  have  heard  the 
least  imperfect  hint  of  an  affair,  they  will,  "Out  of 
their  own  head,  add  the  circumstances  of  time  and 
place,  and  other  matters,  to  make  out  their  story, 
.and  give  the  appearance  of  probability  to  it ;  not 
that  they  have  any  concern  about  being  believed, 
'  otherwise  than  as  a  means  of  being  heard.     The 
thing  is,  to  engage  your  attention ;  to  take  you  up 
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wholly  for  the  present  time  :  what  reflections  wii} 
be  made  afterwards,  h  in  truth  the  least  of  their 
thoughts.  And  further,  when  persons,  who  inr 
dulge  themselves  in  these  liberties  of  the  tongue, 
are  in  any  degree  offended  with  another,  as  little 
disgusts  and  misunderstandings  will  be,  they  allow 
themselves  to  defame' and  revile  such  an  one  withr 
out  any  moderation  or  bounds;  though' the  oi^ 
fence  is  so  very  slight,  that  they  themselves  would 
not  do,  nor  perhaps  wish,  him  an  injury  in  any 
other  way.  And  in  this  case  the  scandal  and  revil- 
ings  are  chiefly  owing  to  talkativeness,  and  not 
bridling  their  tongue ;  and  so  come  under  our  prer 
sent  subject  The  least  occasion  in  the  world  wiU 
make  the  humour  break  out  in  this  particular  way^ 
pr  in  another.  It  is  like  a  torrent,  which  must  and 
will  flow;  but  the  least  thing  imaginable  will  first 
of  all  give  it  either  this  or  another  direction,  turn 
it  into  this  or  that  channel :  or  like  a  fire,  the  nai* 
ture  of  which,  when  in  a  heap  of  combustible  mat- 
ter, is  to  spread  and  lay  waste  all  around ;  but  any 
one  of  a  thousand  fittle  accidents  will  occasion  it 
to  break  out  first  either  in  this  or  another  particu- 
lar part. 

The  subject  then  before  us,  though  it  does  run 
up  into,  and  can  scarce  be  treated-  as  entirely  did* 
tinct  from  all  others;  vet  it  needs  not  be  so  much 
mixed  and  blended  with  them  as  it  often  is.  Every 
faculty  and  power  may  be  used  as  the  instrunieBt 
i)f  premeditated  vice  and  wickedness,  merely  as 
the  most  proper  and  effectual  means  of  executing 
such  designs.    But  if  a  man,  from  deep  malice  and 
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desire  of  revenge,  should  meditate  a  falsebck)d,  with 
a  settled  design  to  ruin  his  neighbour's  reputation^ 
and  should,  with  great  coolness  and  deliberation^ 
spread  it,  nobody  would  choose  to  say  of  such  an 
one,  that  he  had  no  government  of  his  tongue.    A 
man  may  use  the  faculty  of  speech  as  an'  instru- 
ment of  false-witnessv  who  yet  has  so  entire  a  com* 
mand  over   that  faculty,  as  never  to  speak  but 
from  forethought  and   cool  design.      Here  the 
crime  is  injustice  and  perjury ;  and,  strictly  speak- 
ing, no  more  belongs  to  the  present  subject,  than 
perjury  and  injustice  in  any  other  way.     3ut  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  a  disposition  to  be  talking  for  its 
own  sake ;  from  which  persons  often  say  any  things 
good  or  bad,  of  others,  merely  as  a  subject  of  dis- 
cpurse,  according  to  the  particular  temper  they 
Uiemselves  happen  to  be  in,  and  to  pass  away  the 
present  time.    There  is  likewise  to  be  observed  ii^ 
persons,  such  a  strong  and  eager  desire  of  engaging 
attention  to  what  they  say,  that  they  will  speal^ 
good  or  evil,  truth  or  otherwise,  merely  as  one  or 
the  other  seems  to  be  nfoiit  hearkened  to;  and  this,' 
though  it  is  sometimes  joined,  is  not  the  same  with 
the  desire  of  being  thought  important  and  men  of 
consequence.    There  is  in  some  such  a  disposition 
to  be  talking,,  that  an  offence  of  the  slightest  kind, 
wd  such  as  woald  not  raise  any  other  resentment^ 
yet  raises,  if  Imay  so  speak,  the  resentment  of  the 
tongue,  puts  it  into  a  flame,  into  the  most  ungo- 
vernable motions.    This  outrage,  when  the  person 
it  respects  is  present,  we  distinguish  in  the  lower 
rank  of  people  by  a  peculiar  term :  and  let  it  be  ob- 
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served,  that  though  the  decencies  of  behaviour  are 
a  little  kept,  the  same  outrage  and  virulence,  in-^ 
dulged  when  he  is  absent,  is  an  offence  of  the  same 
kind.  But,  not  to  distinguish  any  further  in  this 
manner;  men  run  into  faults  and  follies,  which 
cannot  so  properly  be  referred  to  any  one  general 
head  as  this,  that  they  have  not  a  due  government 
over  their  tongue. 

And  this  unrestrained  volubility  and  wi^ntonness 
of  speech  is  the  occasion  of  numberless  evils  aivd 
vexations  in  life.  It  begets,  resentment  in  him  who 
is  the  subject'  of  it ;  sows  the  seed  of  strife  and 
dissension  amongst  others;  and  inflames  little  dis- 
gusts and  offences,  which,  if  let  alone,  would  wear 
away  of  themselves :  It  is  often  of  as  bad  effect 
upon  the  good  name  of  others,  as  deep  envy  or 
malice :  And,  to  say  the  least  of  it  in  this  respect,  it. 
destroys  and  perverts  a  certain  equity,  of  the  utmost . 
importance  to  society  to  be  observed;  namely,  l^hat 
praise  and  dispraise,  a  good  or  bad  character^ 
should  always  be  bestowe^Jtccording  to  desert. — 
The  tongue,  used  in  suck  a  licentious  manner,  i» 
like  a  sword  in  the  hand  of  a  madman;  at  is  em^ 
ployed  at  random,  it  can  scarce  possibly  do  any 
good,  and,  for  the  most  part,  does  a  world  of  mis- 
chief; and  implies  not  only  great  folly,  and  a  trif- 
ling spirit,  but  great  viciousness  of  mind,  great  iiv- 
difference  to  truth  and  falsity,  and  to  the  reputa- 
tion, welfare,  and  good  of  others.  So  much  reason  . 
is  there  for  what  St  James  says  of  the  tongue,* 

*  Chap.  iii.  6. 
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"  It  is  a  fire,  a  world  of  iniquity;  it  defileth  the 
whole  body,  setteth  on  fire  the  course  of  nature, 
ami  is  itself  set  on  fire  of  hell."  This  is  the  faculty 
Or  disposition  which  we  are  required  to  keep  a  guard 
/open;  these  are  the  vices  and  follies  it  runs  into, 
when  not  kept  under  due  restraint. 

IL  Wherein  the  due  government  of  the  tongue 
consists,  or  when  it  may  be  said  of  any  one,  in  a 
moral  and  religious  sense,  that  he  "  bridleth  his 
tongue, "*  I  come  now  to  consider. 
.  The  due  and  proper  use  of  any  natural  faculty, 
or  power,  is  to  be  judged  of  by  the  end  and  design 
for  which  it  was  given  us.  The  chief  purpose  for 
which  the  faculty  of  speech  was  given  to  man,  is 
plainly  that  we  might  communicate  our  thoughts 
to  each  other,  in  order  to  carry  on  the  affairs  of 
the  world ;  for  business,  and  for  our  improvement 
in  knowledge  and  learning.  But  the  good  Author 
of  our  nature  designed  us  not  only  necessaries,  but 
likewise  enjoyment  and  satisfaction,  in  that  be- 
itig  he  hath  graciously  given,  and  in  that  condi- 
tion of  life  he  hath ,  placed  us  in.  There  are  se- 
condary uses  of  our  faculties :  they  administer  to 
.delight,  as  well  as  to  necessity ;  and  as  they  are 
equally  adapted  to  both,  there  is  no  doubt  but  he 
intended  them  for  our  gratification^  as  well  as  for 
the  support  and  continuance  of  our  being.  The 
secondary  use  of  speech  is  to  please  and  be  enter- 
taining to  each  other  in  converi^ation.  This  is  in 
every  respect  allowable  and  right :  it  unites  men 
closer  in  alliances  and  friendships;  gives  us  a  fel- 
low-feeling of  the  prosperity  and  unhappiness  of 
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each  other ;  and  is,  in  several  respects,  serviceable 
to  virtue,  and  to  promote  good  behaviour  in  the 
world.  And  provided  there  be  not  too  much  time 
spent  in  it,  if  it  were  considered  only  in  the^way 
of  gratification  and  delight,  men  must  have  strange 
notions  of  God  and  of  religion,  to  think  that  he 
can  be  offended  with  it,  or  that  it  is  any  way  in- 
consistent with  the  strictest  virtue.  But  the  truth 
is,  such  sort  of  conversation,  though  it  has  no  par- 
ticular good  tendency,  yet  it  has 'a  geiieral  good 
one:  it  is  social  and  friendly,  and  tends  to  promote 
humanity,  good-nature,  and  civility. 

As  the  end  and  use,  so  likewise  the  abuse  of 
speech,  relates.totlieoneor  other  of  thejse;  either 
to  business  or  to  conversation.  As  to  the  formefi 
deceit  in  the  management  of  business  and  afiain, 
does  not  properly  belong  to  the  subject  now.  before 
us:  though  one  may  just  mention  that  muititudSi 
that  endless  number  of  words,  with  whitb  busi- 
ness is  perplexed,  when  a  much  fewer  would,  ass 
it  should  seem,  better  ^erve  the  purpose ;  but  tfara 
must  be  lefl  to  those  who  understand  the  matter. 
The  government  of  the  tongue,  considered  as  a 
subject  of  itself,  relates  chiefly  to  conversation ;  tD 
that  kind  of  discourse  which  usually  fills  up  the 
time  spent  in  friendly  ttieetings,  and  visits  of  civi- 
lity. And  the  danger  is,  lest  persons  entertaiit 
themselves  and  others  at  the  expense  of  their  wi*- 
dom  and  their  virtue,  and  to  the  injury  or  offence 
of  their  Hisighboun  If  they  will  observe  and  keifef> 
clear  of  these,  they  may  be  as  free,  and  feasy,  and 
utireservedj  as  they  can  desire. 
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;  The  cautions  to  be  given  for  avoiding  these 
dangers,  and  to  render  conversation  innocent  and 
agreeable,  falj  under  the  following  particulars  : 
silence;  talking  of  indifferent  things;  and,  which 
makes  up  too  great  a  part  of  conversation,  giving 
of  characters,  speaking  well  or  evil  of  others. 

The  wise  man  observes,  that ''  there  is  a  time  to 
speak,  and  a  time  to  keep  silence."    One  meets  with 
people  in  the  world,  who  seem  never^to  have  made 
the  last  of  these  observations.    And  yet  these  great 
tdlkers  do  not  at -all  speak  from  their  having  any 
thing  to  say,  as  every  sentence  shows,  but  only 
from  their  inclination  to  be  talking.    Their  con* 
yersation  is  merely  an  exercise  of  the  tongue;  no 
other  human  faculty  has  any  share  in  it.     It  is 
strange  these  persons  can  help  reflecting,  that  un- 
less they  have  in  truth  a  superior  capacity,  and  are 
in- an  extraordinary  manner  furnished  for  conver- 
sation; if  they  are  entertaining,  it  is  at  their  own 
expense.     Is  it  possible,  that  it  should  never  come 
into  people's  thoughts  to  suspect,  whether  or  no 
it  be  to  their  advantage  to  show  so  very  much  of 
themselves?     '^  O  that  you  would  altogether  hold 
your  peace,  and  it  should  be  your  wisdom."*    Re- 
member likewise,  there  are  persous  who  love  fewer 
woiids,  an  inoffensive  sort  of  people,  and  who  de- 
serve some  regard,  though  of  too  still  and  compo- 
sed tempers  for  you.     Of  this  number  was  the  son 
of 'Sirach ;  for  he  plainly  speaks  from  experience, 
when  he  says,  ^^  As  hills  of  sand  are  to  the  steps  of 

*  Job  xiii. 
t  ^ 
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the  aged^  so  is  one  of  many  words  to  a  quiet  man." 
But  one  would  think  it  should  be  obvious  to  «9verjf& 
one,  that  when  they  are  in  company  with  their  su*^ 
periors  of  any  kind,  in  years,  knowledge,  and 
perience;  when  proper  and  useful  subjects  are 
coursed  of,  which  they  cannot  bear  a  part  in ;  that 
these  are  times  for  silence;  when  they  shoujd  lebm 
to  hear,  and  be  attentive,  at  least  in  their  turn.  It 
is  indeed  a  very  unhappy  way  these  people  are  ia  s 
they  in  a  manner  cut  themselves  out  fr6m  all  ad* 
vantage  of  conversation,  except  that  of  being  jttk*. 
tdrtained  with  their  own  talk ;  their  business  m^Gotil^ 
ing  into  company  not  being  at  all  to  be  inforonedi 
to  hear,  to  learn,  but  to  display  themselves,  or  rathtf 
to  ekert  their  faculty,  and  talk  without  any  design 
at  all.  And  if  we  consider  conversation. as. an  en? 
tertainment,  as  somewhat  tq  unbend  the  mind^  .•* 
a  diversion  from  the  cares,  the  business^  ^nd  thd 
sorrows  of  life;  it  is. of  the  very  nature  of  it,  that 
the  discourse  be  mutual.  This«  I  say,  is  implied 
in  the  very  notion  of  what  we  distinguish  by  eoar 
Versation,  or  being  in  company.  Attention  to  thit 
continued  discourse  of  one* alone  grows  niore  paiil:» 
fnA  of\en,  than  the  cares  and  business  we  come  to 
be  diverted  irom.  He,  therefore,  who  imposes  this 
upon  us,  is  guilty  of  a  double  offence;  arbitrarily 
enjoining  silence  upon  all  the  rest,  and  likewise 
obliging  them  to  this  painful  attention. 

I  am  sensible  these  things  are  apt  to  be  passed 
over,  as  too  little  to  come  into  a  serious  discourse; 
but,  in  reality,  men  are  obliged,  even  in  point  of 
morality  and  virtue,  to  observe  all  the  decencies  of 
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behaviolih  The  greatest  evils  in  life  have  had  their 
rise  from  someivhat,.  which  was  thought  of  too  lit** 
tie  importance  to  be  attended  to.  And  as  to  the 
matter  we  are  now  upon,  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  becdnsidered.  For  if  people  wili  not  maintain 
a.  due.  government  over  themselves,  in  regarding 
proper  times,  and  seasons  for  silence,  but  ce;ii/be 
talking^  ^they  certainly,  whether  they  design  it  or 
not  at  first^  will  go  on  to  scandai  ^nd  evil-speak^ 
ing,  anfl  divulging  secrets. 
..'If  it. were  needful  to  say  any  thinf^  further,  to 
perauade  men  to. learn  this  lesson  of  silence,  on^ 
augfat' put.  them  in  mind,  how  insignificant  they 
ttttder  themselves  by  thia excessive  talkativeness; 
iiUK>mttcli>  that  if  they  do  ^*hance  to  say  any  thing 
vhifdoi .  deserves  to  be  attended  to  and  regarded,  it 
ia  loBt ,  in  the  variety  and  abundance  which  they 
tttter  of:another  sort*       . 

.iTlu;  occasions  of  silence  then  are  obvious,  and 
oatb  :WOuid  think  should  be  easily  distinguished  by 
avery  body ;  -namely,  when  a  man  has  nothing  to 
]My^i)r  nothing,  but  what  is  better  unsaid  s  better^ 
cither  in.  regard  to  the  particular  persons  he  is  pre- 
tent  with  $  or  from  its  being  an  interruption  to 
.omversBtion  itself ;  or  to  conversation  of  a  more 
agreeable  kind ;  or  better,  lastly,  with  regard  to 
himself.     I  will  end  this  particular  with  two  reflec- 
tions of  the  wise  man ;  one  of  which,  in  the  strong- 
tH;  oiamier,  exposes  the  ridiculous  part  of  this  li- 
QcattousBess  of  the  tongue;  and  the  other^  the 
great  danger  and  viciousness  of  it.     '^  When  he 
that  is  a  ibol  walketh  by  the  way  side,  his  wisidom 
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faileth  bim,  and  he  saith  to  every  one  that  he  is  a 
fool."*  The  other  is,  ^'  In  the  multitude  of  words 
there  wanteth  not  sin."!  * 
*  As  to  the  government  of  the  tongue,  in  veipect 
to  talking  upon  indifferent  subjects :  After  what 
has  been  said  concerning  the  due  government  of  it 
in  respect  to  the  occasions  and  times  for  silence^ 
there  is  little  more  necessary,  than  only  to  cautitm 
men  to  be  fully  satisfied,  that  the  subjects  are  iii>- 
deed  of  an  indifferent  nature ;  and  not  to  sp^d 
too  mucl>  time  in  conversation  of  this  kind.  But 
persons  must  be  sure  to  take  heed,  that  the  subject 
of  their  discourse  be  at  least  of  an  indifferent  na-* 
ture :  That  it  be  no  way  ofiensive  to  virtue,  rejli- 
gion,  or  good  manners ;  that  it  be  not  of  a  licen- 
tious dissolute  sort,  this  leavmg  always  ill  impres^- 
sions  upon  the  mind }  that  it  be  no  way  injuiious 
or  vexatious  to  others ;  and  that  too  much  time  be 
not  spent  this  way,  to  the  neglect  of  those  duties 
and  officer  of  life  which  belong  to  their  station  and 
condition  in  the  world.  However,  though  there  is 
ixpt  any  necessity,  that  men  should  aim  at  being  ^ 
-important  and  weighty  in  every  sentence  they 
speak;  yet,  since  useful  subjects,  at  least  of  some 
kinds,  are  as  entertaining  as  others,  a  wise  man, 
even  when  he  desires  to  unbend  his  mind  from 
business,  would  chuse  that  the  conversation  might 
turn  upon  somewhat  instructive. 

The  last  thing  is,  the  government  of  the  tongue 
as  relating  to  discourse  of  the  a£[airs  of  others^  and ' 
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giving  of  characters.    These  are  in  a  manner  the 
same.     And  one  can  scarce  call  it  an  indifferent 
^subject,  because  discourse  upon  it  almost  pejpetu- 
ally  runs  into  somewhat  criminal. 

And  first  of  all,  it  were  very  much  to  be  vrished 
that  'this  did  not  take  up  so  great  a  part  of  conver- 
sation ;  because  it  is  indeed  a  subject  of  a  danger* 
otts  nature.  .  Let  any  one  consider  the  various  in- 
terests, competitions,  and  little  misunderstandings 
which  arise  among  men,  and  he  will  soon  see,  that 
he  is  not  unprejudiced  and  impartial ;  that  he  is 
noti  as  I  may  speak,  neutral  enough,  to  trust  him- 
'self  with  talking  of  the  character  and  concerns  of 
his  neighbour,  in  a  free,  careless,  and  unreserved 
manner.  There  is  perpetually,  and  often  it  is  not 
attended  to,  a  rivalship  amongst  people  of  one  kind 
or  another,  in  respect  to  wit,  beauty,  learning,  for- 
tune ;  and  that  one  thing  will  insensibly  influence 
them  to  speak  to  the  disadvantage  of  others,  even 
where  there  is  no  formed  malice  or  HI  design.  Since 
therefore  it  is  so  hard  to  enter  into  this  subject 
without  offending,  the  first  thing  to  be  observed 
is;  that  people  should  learn  to  decline  it ;  to  get 
over  that  strong  inclination  most  have  to  be  talk- 
ing of  the  concerns  and  behaviour  of  their  neigh- 
bour. 

But  «ince  it  is  impossible  that  this  subject  should 
be  wholly  excluded  conversation,  and  since  it  is 
necessary  that  the  characters  of  men  should  be 
known ;  the  next  thing  is,  that  it  is  a  matter  of 
importance  what  is  said ;  and  therefore,  that  we 
should  be  religiously  scrupulous  and  exact  to  say 
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nothing,  either  good  or  bad,  but  what  is  true:  I 
put  it  thus,  because  it  is  in  reality  of  as  ^reat  ini'* 
portance  to  the  good  of  society,  that  the  characM 
ters  of  bad  men  should  be  known,  as  that  the  cha* 
ractera  of  good  men  should.  People,  who  are  given 
to  scandal  and  detraction,  may  indeed  make  aai 
ill  use  of  this  observation  ;  but  truths,  whioh  are 
of  service  towards  regulatuig  our  conduct,  arc  act 
to  b6  disowned,  or  even  concealed,  because' a  bad 
use  may  be  made  of  them.  This,  however,  woilld 
be  effectually  prevented,  if  these  two  things  wert 
attended  to.  First, '  That  though  it  is  equally  of 
bad  consequence  to  society,  that  men  should  have 
either  good  or  ill  characters  which  they  do^not  di&- 
serve;  yet,  when  yoili  say  somewhat  good  of  a  man 
which  he  does  not  deserve,  there  is  no  wrong  doike 
him  in  particular ;  whereas,  when  you  say  evil  of 
a  nian  which  he  does  not  deserve,  here  is  a  direct 
formal  injury,  a  real  piece  of  injustice  done  hint. 
This  therefore  makes  a  wide  difference;  and  gives 
us,  in  point  of  virtue,  much  greater  latitude  in 
speaking  well,  than  ill,  of  others.  Secondly,  A  good 
man  is  friendly  to  his  fellow-creatures,  and  ar lover 
pf  niaukind,  and  so  will,  upon  every  occasion,  and 
often  without  any,  say  all  the  good  he  can  of  every 
body  :  But,  so  far  as  he  is  a  good  man,  will  never 
be  disposed  to  speak  evil  of  any,  unless:  there  be 
some  other  reason  for  it,  besides  barely  that  it  is 
true.  If  he  be  charged  with  having  given  an  ill 
charactet*,  he  will  scarce  think  it  a  sufficient  justi- 
fication of  himself  to  say  it  was  a  true  one,  unless 
.he  can  also  give  some  farther  account  liow  he  caine 


to  do  so.:  A  JuBt  iodignaiion  agaiiuft  poiticultr  inr 
ffbuiG£B  of  viiiany,  where  th^  are  great  and  scslw- 
daloiis ;  or  to  prevent  an  inDQceat  man  from  bdng 
itetieiisecl  and  betrayed,  when  he  haa  great  trust  and 
flohfidence  in  one  who  does  not  deserve  it  Jutr 
tier  must  be  done  to  every  part  of  a  subject,  when 
iW  me:  cpcisideritig  it.  If  there  be  ^  man,  who 
liears*  «•  fair  ^e^racter  in  the  wnrid,  whom  yet  we 
iuioBw:to  be  without  faith  or  honesty,  %ohQ  really 
Mn  ttt^man ;  it  must  be  .d  lowed  in  general,  th^t  we 
shall  do  a  piece  of  service  to  society,  by  letting 
.  3uch  an  one's  true  character  be  known.  This  is  no 
inore  than  what  we  have  an  instance  of  in  our  Sa- 
viour himself,*  though  he  was  mild  and  gentle  be- 
yond example.  However,  no  words  can  express 
too  strongly  the  caution  which  should  be  used  in 
such  a  case  as  this. 

Upon  the  whole  matter :  If  people  would  observe 
the  obvious  occasions  of  silence ;  if  they  would  sub- 
due the  inclination  to  tale- bearing,  and  that  eager 
desire  to  engage  attention,  which  is  an  original 
disease  in  some  minds  ;  they  would  be  in  little  dan- 
^g^r  of  offending  with  their  tongue,  and  would,  >in 
a  moral  and  religious  sense,  have  due  government 
over  it. 

I  will  conclude  with  some  precepts  and  reflec- 
tions of  the  son  of  Sirach  upon  this  subject.  '^  Be 
swift  to  hear :  and,  if  thou  hast  understanding, 
apswer  thy  neighbour ;  if  not,  lay  thy  hand  upon 
thy  mouth.    Honour  and  shame  is  in  talk.    A  man 

*  Mark  xii.  38—40. 
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'  of  an  ill  tongue  is  dangerous  in  his  city ;  and  he 
that  is  rash  in  his  talk  shall  be  hated.  A  wise  man 
will  hold  his  tongoe,  till  he  see  opportunity;  but 
a  babbler  and  a  fool  will  regard  no  time.  He  that 
useth  many  words  shall  be  abhorred ;  and  he  that 
taketh  to  himself  authority  therein,  shall  be  hated. 
^  A  backbiting  tongue  hath  disquieted  many;  strong^ 
cities  hath,  it  pulled  down,  and  overthrown  the 
houses  of  great  men.  The  tongue  of  a  man  is  his 
fall ;  but  if  thou  love  to  hear,  thou  shalt  receive 
understanding." 


•t 
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SERMON  V. 


UPON  COMPASSION. 


RoH.  xii,  15. 

Rejoice  with  tJiem  that  do  rejoice,  ^an(i  wcfp  'with 

them  that  weep. 


!Ev£EY  man  id  to  be  considered  in  two  capacities^ 
the  private  and  pablic ;  as  designed  to  pursue  his 
own  interest,  and  likewise  to  contribute  to  the 
good  of  others.     Whoever  will  consider,  may  see, 
that,  in  general  there  is  no  contrariety  between 
these  ;^  but  that,  from  the  original  constitution  of 
mall,  and  the  circumstances  he  is  placed  in,  thqr 
perfectly  coincide,  and  mutually  carry  on  each 
other.     But,  amongst  the  great  variety  of  affec- 
tions or  principles  of  action  in  pur  nature,  some  in 
th^ir  priniary  intention  apd  design  9eem  to  belong 
to  the  single  pr  private,  others  to  the  puliUc  or  sq- 
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.cial  capacity.  The  affections  required  in  the  text 
are  of  the  latter  sort.  When  we  rejoice  in  the 
prosperity  of  others,  and  compassionate  their  dis* 
tresses,  we,  as  it  were,  substitute  them  for  our- 
selves, their  interest  for  our  own ;  and  have  the 
same  kind  of  pleasure  in  their  prosperity,  and  sor- 
row in  their  distress,  as  we  have  from  reflection 
upon  our  own.  Now^  there  is  nothing  strange,  or 
unaccountable,  in  our  being  thus  carried  out,  and 
affected  towards  the  interests  of  others.  For,  if 
there  be  any  appetite,  or  any  inward  principle  be- 
sides self-love;  why  may  there  not  be  an  affectioQ 
to  the  good  of  our  fellow-creatures,  and  delight 
from  that  affection  being  gratified,  and  uneasiness 
from  things  going  contrary  to  it  ?* 

*  There  being  manifestly  this  appearance  of  raen^s  sitbttitttUri|g 

others  for  themselves,  and  being  cairied  out  and  affected  towardi 

them  as  towards  themselves ;  some  persons,  who  have  a  system 

which  excludes  every  affection  of  this  sort,  have  taken  a  pieasaiil 

method  to  solve  it ;  and  tell  you,  it  is  7U)i  Another  you  are  at  ^ 

concerned  about,  but  your  self  only,  when  yon  fed  the  afle^tmi 

«fliM  eompassioa :  Le,  Here  u>  a  [4aia  matter  ^  hdty  wliicb  'Mn 

jeiUnet  TeocHpcfle  with  the  ^enerai  »^pt$nni  they  thMi  A  to  giv^  ^ 

tbiugB:  ihey,  therefore,  instead. of  /Aar  manifest  foct,  juihatilUrte 

another,  which  is  reconcileable  to  their  own  scheme.     For,  d|^ 

not  every  body  by  compassion  mean,  an  affection  the  object  of 

""Which  is  ahrrther  in  dii^tfiess  ?  Instead  of  tins,  but  des^ning  to 

tllM  it  mbtalciBm  ^r  thie,  they  speak'of  «m  aflectionv-  ov  piwri^iij 

Ihe^bjeft  of  wMcb  V  mrldfiis,  •r  riaq^er  to  ourielivciB.  MifUf^ 

jM^s  pHi/f^^ttg^natioUp  «r  ;f€iio^,  of /uture ^idimitif  t4^0i(f . 

pelves,  proceeding  from  thfi  sfnse  (he  mej^ny  sightj  or  knowleck^) 

of  another  man's  calamity.    Thus,  fear  and  compassion  woiild  j  be 

the  same  idea,  and  aiearful  dnd  a  compassic^nate  ntati  the  sahie 

f^racter,*  ^rhipb  every  one  iiMliitedittlely  teies  irtre  t^oMiy  4Uferpt 
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Of  these  two^  delight  in  the  prosperity  of  others 
and  compassion  for  their  distresses,  the  last  is  felt 
much  more  generally  than  the  former.  Though 
mm  do  not  universally  rejoice  with  all  whom  they 
see  rejoice,  yet,  accidental  obstacles  removed,  they 
jatturally  compassionate  all  in  some  degree  whom 
they  see  in  distress ;  so  far  as  they  have  any  real 
perception  or  sense  of  that  distress :  Insomuch  that 


nirtli«r»  to  those  who  give  any  scope  to  their  aflbctiopi^  there  k 

no  perception,  or  iaward  ifeeliiig,  mure  universal  than  thb :  that 

«le  who  h^ji  been  merciful  adid  compassionate  throughout  the 

cmirse  of  his  behaviour,  should  himself  tie  treated  with  kindnesi, 

if  be  happens  to  £ill  into  circumstances  of  distress.     Is  fear»  then, 

or  cowardice,  so  great  a  recommendation  to  the  favour  of  the 

bulk  of  mankind  ?  Or,  is  it  not  plain,  that  mere  fearlessness  (and« 

therefore,  not  the  contrary)  is  one  of  the  most  popular  qualilica- 

?  This  shows  that  mankind  are  not  afiected  towards  compat* 

as  fear,  but. as  somewhat  totally  different.  ^ 

Nothmg  would  move  expose  such  accounts  as  these  of  the  af- 

jlcetiQos  whieb  are  favourable  and  friendly  to  our  fellow-creatures, 

than  to  sulMtitute  the  definitions  wliicfa  this  autlior^  and  othecs 

nho  follow  hii  steps»  give  of  such  affections,  instead  of  tlie  words 

by  wbieh  they  are  commonly  expressed*     Uobbs,  after  having 

iaki  down,  that  pity,  or  compasnon,  is  only  fear  for  ourselves,  goes 

m  to  exphun  the  reason  why  we  pity  our  friends  in  distress  more 

Ihitt  others.     Now,  substitute  the  defimtum  instead  of  the  word 

fUf  m  this  place,  and  the  inquiry  will  be,  why  we  fear  our  friends  ? 

&c.  winoh  words  (since  he  really  does  not  mean  why  we  are  afraid 

of  theai)  make  no  question,  or  sentence,  at  ail.    So  that  comaran 

imguage,  the  words  to  cmmfmssUmaU^  to  pity,  cannot  be  accom^ 

ptodated  to  be  account  of  oorapassifm.    The  very  joining  of  the 

9ords  to  piljf  owrfriends^  is  a  direct  contradiction  to  his  definition 

if  pity:  Because  those  words,  so  joined,  necessarily  express,  that 

4ar  friends  are  the  olivets,  of  the  passk>n ;  whereas  his  definition 

ft  it  asKrts^  that  ourselves  (or  da^er  to  ourselves)  are  the  only 
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words  expressing  this  latter,  pity,  compassion,  fre- 
qujcntly  occur,  whereas  we  have  scarce  any  single 
one,  by  which  the  former  is  distinctly  expressed. 
Congratulation,  indeed,  answers  condolence:  But 
both  these  words  are  intended  to  signify  certain 
forms  of  civility,  rather  than  any  inward  seusationr, 
or  fej^ling.  This  difference,  or  inequality,  is  so  re- 
inarkable,  that  we  plainly  consider  compassion  a/s 


ol:gedi  of  tf«  He  might,  indeed,  liave  ai^oided  this  absnrdity,.  By 
plainly  saying  what  he  is  going  to  account  for ;  namely,  why  the 
8^ht  of  the  innocent,  or  of  our  friends  in  distress,  raises  greater 
lear  for  ourselves  than  the  sight  of  other  persons  to  distress.  But 
had  he  put  the  thing  thus  plainly,  the  fact  its^elf  would  hfive  beea 
doubted ;  that  the  tight  of  our  friends  in  distress,  raises  m  «a 
greater  frar  for  ourselves,  than  the  sight  of  others  in  distress^ 
And,  in  the  next  place,  it  would  imonedhitely  have  occurred  to 
every  one,  that  the  (act  now  mentioned,  which,  at  least,  b  d&mtf- 
ful,  whether  true  or  false,  was  not  the  same  with  this  (act,  which 
nobody  ever  doubted,  that  the  sight  of  our  friends  in  distress 
raises  in  us  greater  compassion  than  the  sight  of  others  in  distress; 
every  one,  I  say,  \vould  have  seen  that  these  are  not  the  same,  but 
two  different  inquiries;  and,  consequently,  that  fear  and  edmpas- 
sion  are  not  the  same.  Suppose  a  pei^n  to  be  in  reiH  danger, 
and,  by  some  means  or  other,  to  have  forgot  it ;  any  trifling  acci- 
dent, any  sound  might  alarm  him,  recall  the  danger  to  his^  remeip- 
brance,  iand  renew  his  fear :  B^t,  it  is  almost  too  grossly  ridicttloas 
(though  it  is  to  show  an  absurdity)  to  speak  of  that  sounds  or 
accident,,  as  an  object  of  compassion ;  and  yet,  according  to  Mr 
Hobbs,  our  greatest  friend  in  distress  is  no  more  to  us,  no  more 
the  object  of  compassion,  pr  of  any  affection  in  our  heart:  Nei- 
ther the  one  nor  the  other  raises  any  emotion  in  our  mind,  but  only 
this  ^boughts  of  our  liablenessto  calamity,  and  the  fear  of  it;  and 
both  equally  do  this.  It  is  fit  such  sort  of  accounts  of  human  na- 
ture should  be  shown  to  be  w^at  they  really  are,  because  there  is 
pifsed  upon  tjbem  a  general  s(cheme,  which  undermines  the  whole 
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itself  aa  original;  distinct,  particular  affection  in 
human  nature ;  whereas  to  rejoice  in  the  good  of 
others;  is  only  a  consequence  of  the  general  affec- 
tion of  love  and  good- will  to  them.    The  reason 

fonndation  ,of  common juftiiDe  and  bones^.  S^  Hobbs  of  Htmi 
Nai.c.  9.  i  10. , 

There  are  often  three  distinct  perceptions^  or  inward  feelings, 
upon  sight  of  persons  in  distress :  Real  sorrow  and  concern  foi 
(be  misery  of  our  fellow-creatures ;  some  degree  of  satisfaction, 
irom  a  conMionsnifess  of  our  freedom  from  that  misery ;  and,  aft 
tbe  mind  pefsse^  c/a  fVom  one  thing  to  another,  it  is  n<it  nnnatttral, 
from  snch  an  occasion,'  to  reflect  upon  our  own  Uableness  to  the 
same  or  other  calamities.    The  two  last  frequently  accompany 
the  first,  but  it  is  the  first  ofi/^  which  is  properly  compassion,  of 
Hvhich  the  distressed  are  tbe  objects,  ^nd  which  directly  Carries  us 
with  calmness  and  thought  to  their  assistance.    Any  one  of  these^ 
fiom  various  and  complicated  reasons,  may,  in  particular  casei^ 
prevail  over  the  other  two ;  and  there  are,  I  suppose,  instances 
where  the  bare  sight  of  distress,  without  our  feeUng  any  compas- 
sion for  it,  may  be  the  occasion  of'  either  or  both  of  the  two 
latter  perceptions.    One  might  add^  that  if  there- be  really  any  ^ 
tach  thing  as  the  fiction  or  imagination  of  danger  to  ourselves, 
ftom  sight  of  the  miseries  of  others,  which  Hobbs  speaks  of,  aiid 
which  he  has  absurdly  mistaken  for  the  whole  of  compassbnj  if- 
there  be  any  thmg  of  thb  sort  common  to  mankind,  distinct  from 
the  reflection  of  reason,  it  would  be  a  most  remarkable  instance 
of  what  was  furthest  from  his  thoughts,  namely,  qf  a  mutual 
sympathy  between  each  particular  of  the  species,  a  fellow-feeling 
common  to  mankind.     It  would  not,  indeed,  be  an  example  of 
our  substituting  others  for  ourselves,  but  it  would  be  an  eiuimple 
of  our  substituting  ourselves  for  others.    And  as  it  would  not  be 
an  instance  of  benevolence,  so  neither  would  it  be  any  instance  of 
self-love:   For  this  phantom  of  danger  to  ourselves,  naturally 
rising  to  view  upon  sight  of  the  distresses  of  others,  would  be  no 
more  an  instance  of  love  to  ourselves,  than  the  pain  of  hunger 
Is. 
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and.  account  of  which  matter  is  this :  When  a  maa 
has  obtained  any  particular  advantage  or  felicity^ 
his  end  is  gained ;  and  he  does  not  in  that  partis 
ciilar  want  the  assistance  of  another :  There  waa^ 
therefore,  no  need  of  a  distinct  affection  towards 
thaft  felicity  of  another  already  obtained;  ncithef 
would  such  affection  directly  carry  him  on  to  do 
good  to  that  person :  Whereas,  ,meo  in  distress  want 
assistance;  and  compassion  leads  us  directly  to  as? 
3ist  them.  The  objeqt  of  the  former  is  the  prearait 
ISelicity  of  another;  the  object  of  the  latter!  is  tho 
{^resent  misery  of  another :  It  is  easy  to  see,  that  the 
]atter  wantfi;  a  particular  affection  for  its  relief,  an(l 
that  the' former  does  not  want  one,  because  it  does 
pot; want  assistance.  And,  upon  supposition  of  g 
distinct  affection  in  both  cases,  the  one  must  rest 
in  the  exercise  of  itself,  having  nothing  further  to 
gain ;  the  other  does  not  rest  in  itself,  but  carries 
us  on  to. assist  the  distressed. 

But,  supposing  these  affections  natural  to  the 
mind,  particularly  the  last,  ^^  Has  not  each  matt 
troubles  enough  of  his  own?  must  he  indulge  an 
affection  which  appropriates  to  himself  those  of 
others?  which  leads  him  to  contract  the  least  dc- 
sirabile  of  all  friendships^  friendships  with  the  un^. 
fortunate  ?  Must  we  invert  the  known  rule  of  prui- 
dence,  and  choose  to  associate  ourselves  with  the 
distressed  ?  Or,  allowing  that  we.  ought,  so  far  as 
it  is  in  our  power,  to  relieve  them,  yet  is  it  not 
better  to  do  this  from  reason  and  duty?  Does  not 
passion  and  affection  of  every  kind  perpetually 
mislead  us  ?    Nay,  is  not  passion  ^nd  affection  it*^ 
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self  a  weakness,  and  wliat  a  perfect  being  must  be. 
entirely  free  from  ?"  Perhaps  so :  But  it  is.  mai^f- 
kind  I  am  speaking  of;  imperfect  creatures,  and 
ivibo  naturally,  and  from  the  condition  we  are 
placed  in,  necessarily  depend  upon  each  other. 
With:  respect -to  such  creatures,  it  would  be  found 
of  as  bad  colisequence  to  eradicate  all  natural  af^ 
fccm^&ti^  as  to  be  entirely  governed  by  them.  This 
#DiiId  almost  tink  us  to  the  condition  of  brutes ; 
ad  that  would  leave  us  without  a  sufficient  prinr 
ciple  of  action*  Reason  alone,  whatever. any  one 
may  wisb^  isnot,  in  reality,  a  sufficient  motive  of  vir« 
tne  in  such  a  creature  as  man ;  but  this  reason,  join* 
ed  with  those  affections  which.  God  has  impressed 
tt{Km  his  heart ;  And  when  these  are  allowed  scope 
ta  exercise  themselves^  but  under  strict  govern^ 
metftand  direction  of  reason ;  then  it  is  #e  act 
Miitably  to  our  nature,  and  to  the  circumstancee 
God  has  placed  us  in.  Neither  is  affection  itself 
at  all  a  weakness ;  nor  does  it  argue  defect,  any 
etherwise  than  as  our  senses  and  appetites  do;  they 
belong-  to  our  condition  of  nature,  and  are  what 
iRre  cannot  be  without.  God  Almighty  is,  to  be 
8ttre,i  unmoved  by  passion  or  appetite,  unchanged 
by  affection ;  but  then  it  is  to  be  added,  that  he 
neither  sees,  nor  hears,  nor  perceives  things  by 
any  senses  like  ours ;  but  in  a  maniler  infinitely 
more  perfect.  Now,  as  it  is  an  absurdity  almost 
loo  gross  to  be  mentioned,  for  a  mau  to  endeavour 
te  get  rid  of  his  senses,  because  the  supreme  Being 

• 

discerns  things  more  perfectly  without  rhem;  i^it 
as  real,  though  not  so  obvious  an  absurdity,  to  tv^ 
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deavour  to  eradicate  the  passions  he  has  given  us, 
because  He  is  without  them.  For,  since  our  pas- 
sions are  as  really  a  part  of  our  constitution  as  our 
senses;  since  the  former  as  really  belong  to  our 
condition  of  nature  as  the  latter;  to  get  rid  of 
either,  is  equally  a  violation  of,  and  breaking  in 
upon,  that  nature  and  constitution  he  has  given 
us.  Both  our  senses  and  our  passions  are  a  supply 
to^the  imperfection  of  our  nature :  Thus  they  sl^ow^ 
that  we  are  such  sort  of  creatures,  as  to  stand  ia 
need  of  those  helps  which  higher  orders  .of  crea- 
tures do  not.  But  it  is  not  the.  supply,  but  the  de? 
ficiency ;  as  it  is  not  a  remedy,  but  a  disease,  which 
is  the  imperfection.  However,  our  appetites,  pas- 
sion^  senses,  no  way  imply  disease ;  Bor,  indeec^ 
do  they  imply  deficiency  or  imperfection  of  anj 
sort;  but  only  this,  that  the  constitution  of  nature^ 
according  to  which  God  has  made  us,  is  such  as 
to  require  them. .  And  it  is  so  far  from  being  truQ 
that  a  wise  man  must  entirely  suppress  compassion^ 
and  all  fellow-feeling  for.  others,  as  a  weaknes^^ 
and  trust  to  reason  alone,  to  teach  and  enforoe 
upon  him  the  practice  of  the  several  charities  w* 
owe  to  our  kind ;  that,  on  the  contrary,  even  the 
bare  exercise  of  such  affections  would  itself  he  for 
the  good  and  happiness  of  the  world :  and  the  im- 
perfection of  the  higher  principles  of  reason  and 
religion  in  man,  the  little  influence  they  have  upon 
our  practice,  and  the  strength  and  pre  valency  of 
contrary  ones,  plainly  require  these  affections  to 
be  a  restraint  upon  these  latter,  and  a  supply  to 
the  deficiencies  of  the  former. 
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JPirstf  The  very  exerciseitself  of  these  affections, 
in  n  just  and  reasonabie  manner  and  degree,  would, 
upoB  the  whole,  increase  the  satisfactions^  and  les- 
sen  the  miseries  of  life. 

It  If  the  tendency  and  business  of  virtue  and 
idigbfi  to  procure,  as  much  as  may  be,  universal 
gDocUwill,  trust  and  friendship,  amongst  mankind. 
If  this  could  be,  brought  to  obtain ;  and  each  man 
enjoyed  the  happiness  of  others,  as  every  one  does 
that  of  a  friend ;  and  looked  upon  the  success,  and 
prosperity  of  his  neighbouri  as  every  one  does  upon 
that  of  his  children  and  family ;  it  is  too  manifest 
to  be  insisted  upon,  how  much  the  enjoyments  of 
life  would  be  increased.  There  would  be  so  much 
happiness  introduced  into  the  world,  without  any 
deduction  or  inconvenience  from  it,  in  proportion 
as  the  jprecept  of  rgaidng  with  those  who  rejoice, 
wns  liniverflsally  obeyed.  Our  Saviour  has  owned 
this  good  aflection  as  belonging  to  our  nature,  in 
thejMirable  of  tjhc  lost  sheep;  and  does  not  think 
it  to  the  disadvantage  of  a  perfect,  state,  to  repre- 
sent its  happiness  as  capable  of  increase,  from  re- 
flection upon  that  of  others. 

BiU  since,  in  such  a  creature  as  man,  compas* 
BIOS  or  sorrow  for  the  distress  of  others,  seems  so 
fiur  necessarily  connected  with  joy  in  their  prospe- 
rity, as  that  whoever  rejoices  in  one  must  unavoid- 
ably compassionate  the  other ;  there  cannot  be  that 
delight  or  satisfaction,  which  appears  to  be  so  con- 
siderable, without  the  inconveniences,  whatever 
they  are,  of  compassion. 

t  G 
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However,  without  considering  this  connexion^ 
there  is  no  doubt  but  that  more  good  than  evil, 
more  delight  than  sorrow,  arises  from  compassion 
itself;  there  being  so  many  things  which  balance 
the  sorrow  of  it    There  is>  first,  the  relief  which 
the  distressed  feel  from  this  affection  in  others 
towards  them.     There  is  likewise  the  additional, 
misery  which  they  would  feel,  froni  the  reflection 
that  no-  one  commiserated  their  case.     It  is  indeed 
true,  that  any  disposition,  prevailing  beyond  a  cer- 
tain degree,  becomes  somewhat  wrong ;  and  we 
have  way  s^  of  speaking,  which,  though  they  do  not 
directly  express  that  excess,  yet  always  lead  oar 
thoughts  to  it,  and  give  us  the  notion  of  it.     llimi^ 
when  mention  is  made  of  delight  in  being  pitiec^ 
this  always  conveys  to  our  mind  the  notion  of 
somewhat  which  is  really  a  weakness :   The  man- 
ner bf  speaking,  I  say,  implies  a  certain  weakness 
and  feebleness  of  mind,,  which  is  and  ought  to  be 
disapproved.     But  men  of  the  greatest  fortitude  - 
would  in  distress  feel  uneasiness,  from  knowing 
that  no  person  in  the  world  had  any  sort  of  com- 
passion or  real  concern  for  them ;  and  in  some 
cases,  especially  when  the  temper  is  enfeebled  by 
sickness,  or  any  long  and  great  distress,  doubtiess/ 
would  feel  a  kind  of  relief  even  from  the  help- 
less good-will  and  ineffectual  assistances  of  those  . 
about  them.     Over  against  the  sorrow  of  compas- 
'  sion  is  likewise  ta  be  set  a  peculiar  calm  kind  af 
satisfaction,  which  accompanies  it,  unless  in  cases 
where  the  distress  of  another  is  by  some  means  so 
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brought  home  to  ourselves,  as  to  become  in  a 
manner  our  own ;  or  when  from  weakness  of  mind 
the  affection  rises  too  high,  which  ought  to  be 
corrected.  This  tranquillity,  or  calm  satisfaction, 
proceeds  partly  from  consciousness  of  a  right  af- 
fection and  temper  of  mind,  and  partly  from  a 
sense  of  our  own  freedom  from  the  misery  we 
complassionate.  *  This  last  may  possibly  appear  to 
some  at  first  sight  faulty  ;  but  it  really  is  not  so. 
It  is  the  same  with  that  positive  enjoyment,  whvih 
sudden  ease  from  pain  for  the  present  afiords, 
arising  from  a  real  sense  of  misery,  joined  with  a 
sense  of  our  freedom  from  it ;  which  in  all  cases 
must  afford  some  degree  of  satisfaction. 
'  To  these  things  must  be  added  the  observation, 
which  respects  both  the  affections  we  are  consi- 
dering; that  they  who  have  got  over  all  fellow- 
feeling  for  others,  have  withal  contracted  a  certain 
callousness  of  heart,  which  renders  them  insensible 
to  most  other  satisfactions,  but  those  of  the  gross- 
est kind. 

Secandltfi  Without  the  exercise  of  these  affec- 
tions, men  would  certainly  be  much  more  wanting 
iff  the  offices  of  charity  they  owe  to  each  other, 
and  likewise  more  cruel  and  injurious,  than  they 
are  at  present 

The  private  interest  of  the  individual  would  not 
be  sufficiently  provided  for  by  reasonable  and  cool 
self-love  alone :  Therefore  the  appetites  and  pas- 
sions are  placed  within,  as  a  guard  and  further  se- 
curity, without  which  it  would  not  be  taken  due 
care  of.    It  is  manifest  our  life  would  be  neglected, 


w«r»  H  not  ibr  the  pal]«  of  hwgfr  w4  4iirAta  :Wi4 
wouiiiesf ;  iiotvUhstMidivslhat  wi^Mi^hfW  KN^ 
eon  vQvid  «s9»fe  u»,  th»t  th^  r«(vwt«  of  6wd  ltl4 
»lecp  •!«  the  neeessary  meauR  Qf  owr  pr^fisjrvwtiiMl. 
It  u  Ui«rffof»  abfturd  to  imaging  tb«t«  wUlMHit  ^ 
fectaon,  th«  iftme  rei»9a  alop<i  would  \».  nKm  «i(^ 
foctutl  to  engage  09  tq  p^rforvi  tbe  d«Ue4  .w«  4Wr 
l9  our  fellQw^ereaturet.  Oq4  of  tbU  nuiM.  Wi9(d4 
ho  a«  defective,  w  fnucb  wanting,  oonfti4ei^.witlt 
vespect  to  w^iflty,  »«  ^ne  of  the  former  wake  w^til^ 
be  defective,  or  wanting,  iTo^siderfd  as'»n  indivi' 
dua],  or  in  hM  private  eapaeity.  |a  it  poa^iUif  wy 
eajk  iv  eamtsb  tbinkr  that  ly  puUic  fyiurit,  i  4^  9, 
settled  rea^jaotyUie  pcinciple  of  h«4«Y44ePQ««  to  WiMft' 
iund*  it  10  pifvalmt  and  sb-ong  i«  the  »piq^i«)%  «»  . 

"that  wf  Biagp  iwitwf9 1«>  tbnow  off  tbo  i»ndei  a^|i»< 
tion9»  whic^  ai«  its  aMiiitantA»  cavQF  itfoiwac^Md 
aaark  out  particular  ooursi^s  for  it;  familyt  friffi^ 
aeigbbonrhood,  the  tU^treMed*  our  ooonti^  r-  *X^ 
oomipon  joys  Mwi  the  oooiQiQni  «orfow«,  w)h«^  Iw* 
long  to  these  relations  asd  ctrcumstanqef^-  IW^  4^ 

plaiuly  meful  to  nooiety,  a»  the  pain  ^  pA««Aure 
^ekntgiBg  to  himgsF^  thirAt^  and  weaiineMi'  art  of 
aervice  to  tho  ivdividwd-  i«  dei^t  of  that.bjgbipr 
piiaciple  of  tttmn,  oMnpaiMon  .i»  oft^a  Um  wi9 

vrzy  by  which  the  indigent  can  have  acocut  tlP^: 
And  4^er«fon»  t«  eia^Uws^a  tJui)^  thongb«it  il>iiiot 
indeod  forwijli^  to  deny  ik9»  i^t  aa9i»ta^Kft  lifliw)^ 
ia  tbflir  doe.;  yicti  ik  iv^  to  cut  tlievt  ofif  fio«n  that 
«h»eb  isr  too  fw^^ntly  their  oaly  way  of  obftam- 
ing  ife. .  Attd  aa  f«r  ^se  w^«  bavie  «b«t  .^.  ibhia 
doer  a^inat  ^  ooaapdlauvta  of  the  ni#f  rahAi^  Mid 


eoA4iMfed  XlHi  flfftetion  in  thcmselires }  even  tttese 
|MM>fl0  Will  be  }tA^  great  testminM  frotn  tfao 
surna  ttffi^cttlaii  ifl  others.  T^^i  ^  imi^  ^bo  bM 
MlHMtf  i&^  161196  of  i^juMice^  cruelty,  oppresMon^ 
frtll  fe«  k«pt  ffDfil  ruftfiidg  the  utmost  lengths  df 
irtelttfdn«M^  by  fear  of  that  detestation,  and  erett 
fUNttiettiitlt  of  kfaoMdaity,  ill  many  partfcal«r  itn 
IMittfM  df  H,  lebieh  compa^Jon  far  the  object  tcM 
i»«lda  irhoi9A  aticb  iDhmtiatifty  ia  irxercisid,  excitetf 
)m  the  balk  of  tnankind.  Atid  tbi*  is  fre^Artly 
the  c^f  dilng^r^  ati4  .the  chief  restrafnty  which 
tyracittf  ftijk^  the  gr^at  oppressors^  of  the  wofrld  feeh 
lA  gcftterai;  otperienee  will  sbow^  tbata^  wtM 
«f  tttthMfcl  appetite  ttf  fMd,  sttppoiei  ai^d  proceeds 
fittttt  noftie  iMM^ify  di«efu« ;  §o  the  apatby  the  SMoite 
tdk  of;  af  wiMb  sttppoMi^,  or  i9  Mcoftrpattied  With 
iOiMf#1^  atffiiflf  Ifl  the  mmA  chgracter,  in  that 
which  is  the  health  of  the  mind.    Those  who  jfor-» 

iMMy  t{mA  at  tbii»  opon  the  foot  of  ph^fo^by, 
Appear  to  bay«  b^d  better  M€^e«#  hi  erstdioaii^g 
tb«  iSt^AMb  of  tefider<ie&^  Aiad  compmssioft,  than 
diey  htd  wHb  the  passioti.9  of  sfivy,  pride/Md  re- 

M)ilttn«ttt:  t^sie  Iktfer,  at  h^^,  w€t€  bi^G^«al^ 
ed,  and  that  imperfectly  too.  How  far  fbi^  Ob*" 
Mthration  ttay  be  6Hltk6tA  10  tftfdb  a$  e»d^vour 
U  tNfpptess  the!  natural  imptfises  of  t\mt  alfectio^s, 

Hi  older  t^  form  tb^mseWesf  %t  h^t^^m  Md  tbo 
iTMld,  I  shall  Hot  A€i&m\xii.  But  tiMve  does^  ftot 
appew  dfiy  capacity  or  relMiotib  IM1  te  daisied,  itt 
«4}k!b  Aien  wgbt  to  be  entirely  deaf  to  tbe  eatb; 
ef  iShti^Mky  unless  the  judicial  #iie  i«l  to^  be  t%^ 

ccfpted.  y 
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And  as  to  those  who  are  coinmoi^ly  called  the 
men  of  pleasure,  it  is  manifest  that  the  reason  they 
set  up  for  hardness  of  heart,  is  to  avoid  being  in- 
terrupted in  their  course,  by  the  ruin  and  mi^eiy 
they  are  the  authors  of:  neither  are  pefsai]is;jof 
this  character  always  the  most  free  from  theim- 
potencies  of  envy  .  and  resentment.  What  may 
men  at  last  bring  themselves  to,,  by  suppressing, 
their  passions  and  affections  of  one  kind,  and  leav- 
ing those  of  the  other  in  their  full  strength  ?  But 
surely  it  might  be  expected,  that  persons  teho 
make  pleasure  their  study  and  their  business,  if 
they  understood  what  they  profess,  would  reflect, 
how  many  of  the  entertainments  of  life,  how  many 
of  those  kind,  of  amusements  which  seem  peculiar- 
ly to  belong  to  men  of  leisure  and  education,  they 
become  insensible  to  by  this  acquired  hardness  of 
heart. 

I  shall  close  these  reflections  with  barely  men* 
tioning  the  behaviour  of  that  divine  Person,  who 
was  the  example  of  all  perfection  in  human  nature, 
as  represented  in  the  gospels  mourning,  and  «ven, 
in  a  literal  sense,  weeping  over  the  distresses  of  his 
creatures. 

The  observation  already  made,  that,  of  the  two 
affections  mentioned  in  the  text,  the  latter  exerts 
itself  much  more  than  the  former ;  that,  from  the 
original  constitution  of  human  nature,  we  much 
more  generally  and  sensibly  compassionate  the  dis- 
tressed, than  rejoice  with  the  prosperous,  requires 
to  be  particularly  considered.  This  observation, 
therefore,  with  the  reflections  which  arise  out  of 
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it,  and  which  it  leads  our  thovights  to,  shall  be  the 
^subject  :of  another  d  iscourse. 

For  the  conclusion  of  this,  let  me  just  take  no- 
tice of  the  danger  of  over-great  refinements;  of 
going  besides  or  beyond  the  plain/  obvious,  first 
appearances  6f  things,  upon  the  subject  of  morals 
and  religion.  The  least  observation  will  show,  how 
'  little  the  generality  of  men  are  capable  of  specu- 
Jationa.    Therefore  morality  and  religion  must  be 
somewhat  plain  and  easy  to  be  understood :   It 
must  appteil  to  what  we  call  plain  common  sense, 
as  distinguished  from  superior  capacity  and  im- 
provement, because  it  appeals  to  mankind.     Per- 
sons of  superior  capacity  and  improvement  have 
often  fallen  into  errors,  which  no  one  of  mere. com- 
moD  understanding  could.     Is  'it  possible  that  one 
of  this  latter  character  coald  ever  of  himself  hav^ 
thought,  that  there  was  absolutely  no  such  thing 
in  mankind  as  aficction  to  the  good  of  others ; 
suppose  of  parents  to  their  children?  or  that  what 
he  felt  upon  seeing  a  friend  in  distress,  was  only 
fear  for  himself?  or,  upon  supposition  of  the  af- 
fections of  kindness  and  compassion,  that  it  was 
the  business  of  wisdom  and  virtue,  to  set  him 
about  extirpating  them  as  fast  as  he  could  ?    And 
yet  each  of  these  manifest  contradictions  to  nature 
has  been  laid  down  by  men  of  speculation,  as  a  dis- 
covery in  moral  philosophy;  which  they,  it  seems, 
have  found  out  through  all  the  specious  appearan- 
ces to  the  contrary.     This  reflection  may  be  ex- 
tended further.    The  extravagancies  of  enthusiasm 
and  superstition  do  not  at  all  lie  in  the  road  of 
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com  mem  sens^ ;  and  therefore^  so  far  as  they  are 
original  mistakes,  must  be  dwing  to  goiitg^  bcsiiie  or 
beyond  it.  No>r,  since  inquiry  zmA  examhiatioii 
can  relate  only  to  things  so  obscure  and  uaeertain 
as  to  stand  in  nieed  of  it,  and  to  persons  whaaie 
capable  of  it,  the  proper  advrce  to  be  gtven  to  plahi 
honest  men,  to  secure  them  from  the  extrcniM  both 
of  superstition  and  irreUgton,  is  that  of  the  sax  df 
Sirach :  In  every  good  work  irmt  iky  m$n  sonA;  fmr 
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Re/^ce  with  them  that  do  rijoke,  and  weep  tvith 

theth  thiitwtep. 

Th£bb  is  a  much  more  es:act  corre^iktence  be- 
\wetVL  the  Mtura)  and  moral  world,  than  we  are 
apt  to  take  iNytiGe  of.  The  hiward  frame  of  nmn 
*dde9^  in  a  pecfutiaf  manner;  answer  to  the  eik^teraitl 
eonditiO]^  and  ctrcumstancea  of  life  in  which  he  is 
placed.  Tbfft*  is  a  particular  instance  of  that  ge^ 
neral  observation  cS  the  son  of  Siraeh,  AU  tking9 
mte  doubit  tme  egaimt  anothery  ami  God  hatk  made 
mtMng  imperfect.*  The  several  passions  and  af^ 
fertiona  in>  the  heart  of  man,  compared  with  the 
<^cumsitamces  of  lafe  m  which  he  is  placed,  afford^ 

.  *  Eedbs«  xlii.  34. 
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to  such  as  will  attend  to  them,  as  certain  instances 
of  final  causes,  as  any  whatever  which  are  more 
commonly  alleged  for  such^  since  those  affections 
lead  him  to  a  certain  determinate  course  of  action 
suitable  to  those  circumstances ;  as  (for  instance) 
compassion,  to  relieve  the  distressed.  And  as  all 
observations  of  final  causes,  drawn  from  the  priitr 
ciples  of  action  in  the  heart  of  man,  compared 
with  the  condition  he  is  placed  in,  serve  all  the 
good  uses  which  instances  of  final  causes  in  the 
material  world  about  us  do:  and  both  these  are 
equally  proofs  of  wisdom  and  design  in  the  Author 
of  nature :  So  the  former  serve  to  further  good 
purposes ;  they  show  us  what  course  of  life  we  are  ' 
made  for,  what  is  our  duty,  and,  in  a  peculiar 
manner,  enforce  upon  us  the  practice  of  it. 

Suppose  we  are  capable  of  happiness  and  of 
misery  in  degrees  equally  intense  and  extreme,  yet 
we  are  capable  of  the  latter  for  a  much  longer 
time,  beyond  all  comparison.  We  see  men  in; the 
tortures  of  pain  for  hours,  days,  and,  excepting 
the  short  suspeiisions  of  sleep,  for  months  together, 
without  intermission ;  to  which  no  enjoyments  of 
life  do,  in  degree  and  continuance,  bear  any  sort 
jof  proportion.  And  such  is  our  make,  and  that 
of  the  world  about  us,  that  any.  thing  may  become 
;the  instrument  of  pain .  and  sorrow  to  us.  Thus, 
almost  any  one  man  is  capable  of  doing  mischief 
to  any  other,  though  he  may  not  be  capable  of  do- 
ing him  good :  and  if  he  be  capable  of  doing  him 
some  good,  he  is  capable  of  doing  him  more  evil. 
And  it  is^  in  numberless  cases,  much  more  in  out 
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power  to  lessen  the  miseries  of  others,  than  to  pro- 
mote their  positive  happiness,  any  otherwise  than 
as  the  former  often  includes  the  latter ;  ease  from 
misery  occasioning,  for  some  time,  the  greatest 
positive  enjoyment.  This  constitution  of  nature, 
namely,  that  it  is  so  much  more  in  our  power  to . 
occasion,  and  likewise  to  lessen  misery,  than  to 
promote  positive  happiness,  plainly  required  a  par- 
ticular affection,  to  hinder  us  from  abusing,  and 
to  incline  us  to  make  a  right  use  of  the  former 
powers,  *j.  e.  the  powers  both  to  occasion  and  to 
lessen  misery ;  over  and  above  what  was  necessary 
to  induce  us  to  make  a  right  use  of  the  latter 
powet , :  Uiat  of  promoting  positive  happiness.  The 
power  we  have  over  the.  misery  of  our  fellow- 
creatures,  to.occasion  or  lessen  it,,  being  a  more  im- 
portant trust,  than  the  power  we  have  of  promot- 
ing their  positive  happiness  : '  the  former  requires 
and  has  a  further,  an  additional,  security  and  guard 
against  its  being  violated,  beyond,  and  over  and 
above  what  the  latter  has.  The  social  nature  of 
man,  uid  general  good-will  to  his  species,  equally 
prevent  him  from  doing  evil,  incline  him  to  relieve 
the.  distressed,  and  to  promote  the  positive  happi- 
ness of  his  fellow-creatures:  but  compassion  only 
restrains  from  the  first,  and  carries  him  to  the 
second;  it  hath  nothing  to  do  with  the  third. 

The  final  causes  then  of  compassion  are,  to  pre- 
vent and  to  relieve  misery. 

As  to  the  former :  This  affection  may  plainly  be 
a  restraint  upon  resentment,  envy,  unreasonable 
self-love;  that  is,   upon   all  the  principles  from 
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wbtcb  men  do  eril  to  one  anothen  Let  iw  iip> 
stance  only  in  resentments  It  teldom  happeof^  19 
^^gulated  (ocietiesy  that  men  have  an  eneiny  so 
entirely  in  their  power,  as  to  be  able  to  satiat# 
their  resentment  with  safety.  But  if  we  wcrv  to 
put  this  case,  it  is  plainly  supposable,  that  a  per^ 
jBOntnjght  bring  his  enemy  into  such  a  condition^ 
aSf  from  being  the  object  of  anger  and  ri^  to  Im 
fitme  an  object  of  compassian^  even  to  hipiselfi 
SboUgh  the  most  malicious  man  in  the  wof  Ijd  s  a«d 
is  this  case  compassion  would  stop  him,  if  he  pCNild 
aof  with  iiafety,  frotn  pursu'mg  bis  revengtt  a^ 
^her.  But  iince  nature  has  placed  wilhisi  ut 
mare  powerful  restnitsts  to  prevent  miwliiel^  sad 
juaet  the  final  cause  of  compassion  ia  imscb  flMfit 
t»  r/rViere  nwety,  let  m  go  on  to  the  consideoritkHi 
of  it  in  this  view. 

Ad  this  world  was  not  intended  to  be  a  stalte  of 
fltny  great  satiefactidn  or  Ugh  caijoyment;  $0ntih 
tHer  was  it  intemled  to  be  a  mere  scelie  of  uffba|^^ 
fhitM  and  sorrow*  AlHigations  and  retiefb  «M 
provided,  by  the  nverciful  Author  of  nature,  Hour 
acKMt  of  the  aftfctiona  in  human  life.  Tb^nrto  it 
kind  provrsion  made  even  against  our  frailties;  ai 
we  are  so  constituted,  that  time  abvodantly  abnteii 
our  sorrows,  and  begets  in  us  that  resigrnncMt  of 
temper,  which  ought  to  have  been  prodaced  by  a 
better  cause ;  a  due  sense  of  the  authority  of  Ood, 
and  our  state  of  dependence.  This  liolds  in  i^e* 
spect  to  far  the  greatest  part  of  the  evils  of  lUe; 
]  auppose^  in  some  degree^  as  to  pam  and'  sickMsa. 
Now,  this  part  of  the  constitution  or  rtvake  of  raaft. 
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eiNisidimd  At  some  relief  to  fnisery,  and  iio^  at 
proviaioii  for  positive  happineas,  is,  if  I  may  so 
•pcakf  an  mstance  of  nature's  conipaatipn  for  ua, 
and  flTCiy  natural  remedy  or  relief  to  misery,  may 
be  Gonaidcred  in  the  same  vi^w. 

But  since,  io  mafty  cases,  it  is  very  much  in  pur 
power  to  alleviate  the  miseries  of  each  other ;  and 
benevoleaee,  though  natural  in  man  to  tnan^  yet 
ii,  ia  a  very  low  degree,  kept  dourn  by  interest 
and  competitions ;  and  men,  for  themoat  part,  are 
•0:  engaged  in  the  business  and  pleasures  of  the 
worUy  aa  to  overlook  and  turn  away  frofti  objects 
of  niaeiy,  which  are  plainly  considered  as  interr 
ittptiens  to  them  in  their  way,  as  introdeis  upoft 
distr  business,  their  gaiety,  and  mirth  ^-^^^oompassion 
isanttlvooate  within  us  in  their  behalf,  to  gain 
the  unhappy  admittance  and  acccea^  to  make  tJienr 
'  csac  attended  ta  If  it  sometimes  servea  a  con- 
tiary^  purpose,  and  makes  men  industriously  turn 
away  from  the  miserable,  these  are  only  instan^ires 
f£  abuse  and  perversion :  For  the  end  for  which 
thn  affisction  was  given  us,  most  certainly  is  not  to 
make  ua  avoids  but  to  make  us  attend  to  the  ob- 
jtnts  of  iL  And  if  men  would  only  resolve  to  al- 
iMr  thftia  much  to  tt^  let  it  bring  before  their  view, 
llui  view  of  their  mind,  the  miseries  of  theij:  follow* 
omattniDca}  let  it  gain  for  them  that  their  case  be 
flMPSidorieMl;  I  am  persuaded  it  would  not  fail  of 
gaining!  more^  and  that  very  few  real  oi^ecta  of 
chacity  vfrciuld  pas3junr^ieved.  Pain>  and  sorrow, 
mmA  raiaeffjf!,  have  a  right  to  our  assistance :  Coirv- 
pMsifln  {Nits  us  in  mind  of  the  debt,  and  that  we 
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owe  it  to  ourselves,  as  wel  I  as  to  the  distressed.    For 
to  endeavour  to  get  rid  of  the  sorrow  of  compasf 
sion,  by  turning  from  the  wretched,  when  yet  it  is 
in  our  power  to  relieve  them,  is  as  unnatural  as 
to  endeavour  to  get  rid  of  the  pain  of  hunger  by 
keeping  from  the  sight  of  food,    ^hat  we  can  do 
one  with  greater  success  than  we  can  the  other^  is 
ho  proof  that  one  is  less  a  violation  of  nature  than 
the  other.    Compassion  is  a  call,  a  demand  of  na- 
ture, to  relieve  the  unhappy ;  as  hunger  is  a  natu- 
ral call  for  food.    This  affection  plainly  gives  the 
objecrts  of  it  an  additional  claim  to  relief  and  mer^, 
over  and  above  what  our  fellow-creatures  in  com- 
moni^have  to  bur  good-will.     Liberality  and  bounty 
are  exceedingly  commendable ;  and  a  particidar 
distinction  in  such  a  world  as  this,  where  men  set 
themselves  to  contract  their  heart,  and  close  it  to 
all  interests  but  their  own.     It  is  by  no  means  to 
be  opposed  to  mercy,  but  always  accompanies  it : 
The  distinction  between  them  is  only,  that  the  for- 
mer leads  our  thoughts  to  a  more  promiscuous  and 
undistinguished  distribution  of  favours ;  to  those 
who -are  not,  as  well  as  those  who  are,  necessitous:; 
whereas  the  object  of  compassion  is  misery.     Bat 
in  the  comparison,  and  where  there  is  not  a  possi- 
bility of  both,  mercy  is  to  have  the  preference : 
The  affection  of  compassion  manifestly  leads  us  to 
this  preference.    Thus,  to  relieve  the  indigent  and 
distressed,  to  single  out  the  unhappy,  from  whom 
can  be  expected  no  returns,  either  of  present  en- 
tertainment or  future  service,  for  the  objects  of  our 
favours ;  to  esteem  a  man's  being  friendless  as  a 
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recominendation ;  dejection,  and  incapacity  of 
struggling  through  the  world,  as  a  niotive  for  as- 
sisting him  ;  in  a  word,  to  consider  these  circum- 
stances of  disadvantage,  which  are  usually  thought 
a  sufficient  resisbn  for  neglect  and  overlooking  a 
person,  as  a  motive  for  helping  him  forward.  -  This 
is  the  course  of  henevolence, ;  which  compassion 
marks  out  and  directs  us  to  :  This  is  thatf  humani- 
ty; which  is'  so  peculiarly  becoming  our  nature  and 
circiimstarices'ih  this  world. 

To  these  considerations,  drawn  from  the  nature 
of  man,  must  be  added  the  reason  of  the  thing  it- 
self we  are  recommending,  which  accords  to  and 
shows  the  same.  For,  since  it  is  so  much  more  in 
our  power  to  lessen  the  misery  of  our  fellow-crea- 
tares,  than  to  promote  their  positive  happiness;  in 
cases  where  there  is  an  inconsistency,  we  shall  be 
likely  to  do  much  more  good  by  setting  ourselves 
to  mitigate  the  former,  than  by  endeavouring  to 
promote  the  latter.  Let  the  competition  be  be- 
.  tween  the  poor  and  the  rich.  It  is  easy,  you  will 
say,  to  see  which  will  have  the  preference.  True : 
But  the  question  is,  which  ought  to  have  the  pre- 
ference? What  proportion  is  there  between  the 
bitppiness  produced  by  doing  a  favour  to  the. in- 
digent,  and  that  produced  by  doing  the  same  fa- 
vour to  one  in  easy  circumstances  ?  It  is  manifest, 
tiiat  the  addition  of  a  very  large  estate  to  one  who 
befbre  bad  an  affluence,  will  in  many  instances 
yield  him  less  new  enjoyment  or  satisfaction,  than 
ah  ordinary  charity  would  yield  to  a  necessitous 
person.     So  that  it  is  not  only  true  that  our  nature^ 
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I.  €.  the  voice  of  God  within  us,  carries  us  to  the 
exercise  of  charity  and  benevolence  in  the  way  of 
compassion  or  mercy,  preferably  to  any  other  way ; 
but  we  also  nutnifestly  discern  much  more  good 
done  by  the  former;  or,  if  you  will  allow  mc  th« 
expressions,  more  misery  annihilated,  and  happi- 
ness created*  If  charity  and  benevolence,  and 
endeavouring  to  do  good  to  our  fellow-creatlireib 
be  any  thing,  this  obsef  vation  deserves  to  be  most 
seriously  considered  by  all  who  have  to  bestow; 
And  it  holds  with  great  exactness,  when  appUed 
to  the  several  degrees  of  greater  and  leas  indigency 
throughout  the  various  ranks  in  human  life :  The 
happiness  or  good  produced  not  being  in  proper* 
tioB  to  what  is  bestowed,  but  in  proportion  to  this 
joined  with  the  need  there  was  of  it. 

It  may  perhaps  be  expected,  that  upou  this  sub? 
ject  notice  should  be  taken  of  occasions,  circuoi- 
stances  and  characters,  which  seem  at  once  to  call 
ftnth  affections  of  different  sorts.  Thus,  vice  may 
be  thought  the  object  both  of  pity  and  indig^nir 
tion :  Folly,  of  pity  and  of  laughter.  How  far  tins 
is  strictly  true,  I  shall  not  inquire ;  but  only  obi* 
serve  u{>on  the  appearance,  bow  much  more  b^ 
mane  it  is  to  yield  and  give  scope  to  affecjti<HxS| 
which  are  most  directly  in  favour  of,  and  friendly 
towards  our  fellow-creatures;  and  that  thtre  if 
plainly  much  less  danger  of  being  led  wrong  \tj 
these,  than  by  the  otiien 

But,  notwithstanding  alb  that  has  been  saiid  in 
recommendation  of  compassion,  that  it  is  most 
amiable,  most  becoming  human  nature,  and  most 
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useful  to  the  world ;  yet  it  must  be  bwtied,  tliat 
every  affection,  as  distinct  from  a  principle  of  rea« 
«on,  may  rise  too  high,-  and  be  beyond  its  just  pro* 
portion.  .  And  by  means  of  this  one  carried  too 
isLTj  a  man  throughout  his  life  is  subject  to  mucb 
more  uneasiness  than  belongs  to  his  share :  And, 
in  particular  instances,  it  may  be  in  such  a  degree,* 
ai  to  incapacitate  him  from  assisting  the  very  per- 
son who  is  the  object  of  it.    But  as  there  are  some 
who  upon  principle  set  up  for  suppressing  this  af- 
fiection  itself  as  weakness,  there  is  also  I  know  not 
what  of  fashion  on  this  side ;  and,  by  some  meansf 
or  other,  the  whole  world  almost  is  run  into  the 
extremes  of  insensibility  towards  the  distresses  of 
their  fellow-^creatures ;  so  that  general  rules  and 
exhortations  must  always  be  on  the  other  side. 

And  now,  to  go  on  to  the  uses  we  should  make 
of  th^  foregoing  reflections,  the  further  views  they 
lead  us  to^  and  the  general  temper  they  have  a 
tendency  to  beget  in  us.  There  being  that  distinct 
Action  implanted  in  the  nature  of  man,  tending 
to  lessen  the  miseries  of  life,  that  particular  pro-, 
vision  made  for  abating  its  sorrows,  more  tha(n  for 
iaereasing  its  positive  happiness,  as  before  explain- 
,  ed;  this  may  suggest  to  us,  what  should  be  our 
geneiPal  aim  respecting  -ourselves;  m  our  passage 
through  this  world  ^  namely,  to  endeavour  chiefly 
to  escape  misery,  keep  free  from  uneasiness,  pain, 
and  sorrow,  or  to  get  relief  and  mitigation  of  them ; 
to  propose  to  ourselves  peace  and  tranquillity  of 
mind,  rather  than  pursue  after  high  enjoyments. 
Thil  ia  what  the  constitution  of  nature,  before  ex- 
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plained,  marks  out  as  the  course  we  should  foliar, 
and  the  end  we  should  aim  at.  To  make  pleasure 
and  mirth,  and  jollity,  our  business,  and  be  con* 
stantly  hurrying  about  after  some  gay  amusementy 
some  new  gratification  of  sense  or  appetite,  ta 
those  who  will  consider  the  nature  of  man  and  dur 
condition  in  this  world,  will  appear  the  most  romaii- 
tic  scheme  of  life  that  ever  entered  into  thought. 
And  yet,  how  many  are  there  who  go  on  in  thia 
course,  without  learning  better  from  the  daily,  the 
hourly  disappointments^  listlessness,  and  satietj, 
which  accompany  this  fashionable  method  of  wast- 
ing away  their  days? 

The  subject  we  have  been  insisting  upon  would 
lead  us  into  the  same  kind  of  reflections,  by  a  dil^  ' 
ferent  connexion.  The  miseries  of  life  brought 
home  to  ourselves  by  compassion,  viewed  tbioilgb 
this  affection,  considered  as  the  sense  by  which 
they  are  perceived,  would  beget  in  us  that  mode- 
ration, humility,  and  soberness  of  mind,  which  has 
been  now  recommended ;  and  which  peculiarly  be- 
longs to  a  season  of  recollection,  the  only  purpose 
of  which  is  to  bring  us  to  a  just  sense  of  things, 
to  recover  us  out  of  that  forgetfulness  of  ourselves^ 
and  our  true  state,  which,  it  is  manifest,  far  the 
greatest  part  of  men  pass  their  whole  life  in.  Upon 
this  account  Solomon  says,  that  it  is  better  to  go 
to  the  house  of  mowrmngj  than  to  go  to  the  houso . 
of  feasting ;  i.  e.  it  is  more  to  a  man's  advantage 
to  turn  his  eyes  towards  objects  of  distress,  to  re- 
call sometimes  to  his  remembrance  the  occasions 
of  sorrow,  than  to  pass  all  hb  days  in  thoughtless 
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ihirth  and  gayety.  And  he  represents  the  u^ise  as 
choosing  to  frequent  the  former  of  these  places ; 
tp  be  sure,  not  for  its  own  sake,  but  because  by  the 
ioJitess  s/*  the  countenance  the  heart  is  made  better, 
£very  one  observes,  how  temperate  and  reasonable 
men  are  when  humbled  and  brought  low  by  afflic- 
tiana,  in.  comparison  of  what  they  are  in  high  pro* 
l^rity.  By  this  Toluntary  resort  to  the  house  of 
mourning,  which  is  here  recommended,  we  might 
Jeam.all  those  useful  instructions  which  calamities 
teach,  without  undergoing  them  ourselves;  and 
grow  ■•  wiser  and  better  at  a  more  easy  rate  than 
men  commonly  do.  The  objects  themselves,  which 
in  that  place  of  sorrow  lie  before  our  view,  ndtu- 
rally  give  us  a  seriousness  and  attention,  check 
that  wantonness  which  is  the  growth  of  prosperity 
jmd  ease,  and  lead  us  to  reflect  upon  the  deficiencies 
of  human  life  itself;  that  every  man^  at  his  best 
estate^  is  altogether  vanity.  This  would  correct 
the  florid  and  gaudy  prospects  and  expectations 
which  we  are  too  apt  to  indulge,  teach  us  to  lower 
our  notions  of  happiness  and  enjoyment,  bring 
them  down  to  the  reality  of  things,  to  what  is  at- 
tainable, to  what  the  frailty  of  our  condition  will 
admit  of,  which,  for  any  continuance,  is  only  tran- 
quillity, .  ease,  and  moderate  satisfactions.  Thus 
we  might  at  once  become  proof  against  the  tempta- 
tions, with  which  the  whole  world  almost  is  car- 
ried away ;  since  it  is  plain,  that  not  only  what  is 
called  a  life  of  pleasure,  but  also  vicious  pursuits 
in  general,  aim  at  somewhat  besides,  and  beyond 
these  moderate  satisfactions. 
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And  as  to  that  obstinacy  and  wilfulness,  which 
renders  men  so  insensible  to  the  motives  of  reli- 
gion ;  this  right  sense  of  ourselves  and  of  the 
world  about  us,  would  bend  the  stubboqi  mind, 
soften  the  heart,  and  make  it  more  apt  to  receive 
impression :  And  this  is  the  proper  temper  in  whidi 
to  call  our  ways  to  remembrance,  to  review  and  set 
home  upon  ourselves  the  miscarriages  of  our  past 
life.  In  such  a  compliant  state  of  mind,  reason 
'  and  conscience  will  have  a  fair  hearing;  which  is 
the  preparation  fbr,  or  rather  the  beginning  of  that  ^ 
repentance,  the  outward  show  of  which  we  all  put 
on  at  this  season. 

Lastly,  The  various  miseries  of  life  which  lie  , 
before  us  wherever  we  turn  our  eyes,  the  frailty  of 
this  mortal  state  we  are  passing  through,  may  put 
us  in  mind 'that  the  present  world  is  not  our  home; 
that  we  are  merely  strangers  and  travellers  in  it^ 
as  all  our  fathers  were.     It  is  therefore  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  foreign  country,  in  which  our  poverty 
smd  wants,  and  the  insufficient  supplies  of  them, 
were  designed  to  turn  our  views  to  that  higher  and 
better  state  we  are  heirs  to :  A  state,  where  will  be 
no  follies  to  be  overlooked,, no  miseries  to  be  pitied, 
no  wants  to  be  relieved ;  where  the  affection  wc , 
have  been  now  treating  of,  will  happily  be  lost$  as 
there  will  be  no  objects  to  exercise  it  upon  :  For 
God  shall  wipe  away  all  tears  from   their   eyes ; 
and  there,  shall.be  no  more  death,  neither  sorrow 
,  nor  crying  ;  neither  shall  there  he  any  more  pmn 
for  thejormer  things  are  passed  aivay. 


SERMON  VII. 


UPON  THE  CHARACTER  OF  BALAAM. 


Preached  ike  seamd  Sunday  after  Easter, 


Numb,  xxiii.  10. 

Liet  me  die  the  death  of  the  righteous^  and  let  my 

last  end  be  like  his. 

These  words/  taken  alone,  and  without  respect 
to  him  who  spoke  them,  lead  our  thoughts  imme- 
dia^tely  to  the  different  ends  of  good  and  bad  men. 
For,  though  the  comparison  is  not  expressed,  yet 
it  is  manifestly  implied ;  as  is  also  the  preference 
of  one  of  these  characters  to  the  other  in  that  last 
circumstance,  death.  And,  since  dying  the  death 
of  the  righteous,  or  of  the  wicked,  iiecessarily 
implies  men's  being  righteous  or  wicked,  f.  e.  hav- 
ing^ lived  righteously  or  wickedly;  a  comparison 
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of  them  in  their  lives  also  might  come  into  coiiai- 
deration  from  such  a  single  view  of  the  words  them- 
selves. But  my  present  design  is,  to  consider  them 
with  a  particular  reference  or  respect  to  him  who 
spoke  them  ;  which  reference,  if  you  please  to  at- 
tend, you  will  see.  And  if  what  shall  be  offered  to 
your  consideration  at  thif  titne,  be  thought  a  dis- 
course upon  the  whole  history  of  this  man,  rather 
than  upon  the  particular  words  I  have  read,  this 
is  of  no  consequence ;  it  is  sufficient  if  it  afibrd 
reflections  of  use  atid  service  to  ourselves. 

But,  in  order  to  avoid  cavils  respecting  this  re- 
markable relation  in  Scripture,  either  that  part  of 
it  which  you  have  heard  in  the  first  lesson  for  the 
day,  or  any  other,  let  me  just  observe,  that  as  this 
is  not  the  place  for  answering  them,  so  they  no 
way  affect  the  following  discourse ;  since  the  char 
racter  there  given  is  plainly  a  real  one  in  life,  and 
such  as  there  are  parallels  to. 

The;  occasion  of  Balaam's  coming  out  of  his  own 
country  into  the  land  of  Moab,  where  he  pro- 
nounced this  solemn  prayer  or  wish,  he  himself 
relates  in  the  first  parable  or  prophetic  speech,  of 
which  it  is  the  conclusion ;  In  which  is  a  custom 
referred .  to^i  proper  to  be  taken  notice  of, — ^that  of 
devoting  enemies  to  destruction,  before  the  en- 
trance up(m  a  war  with  them*  This  custom. ap- 
pears to  have  prevailed  over  a  great  part  of  the 
tvofid,  for  wt  find  it  amongst  the  most  distant 
pations.  The  Romans  had  public  officers,  to  whom 
it  belonged  as  a  stated  part  of  their  office.  But 
Ihere  was  somewhat  more  particular  in  the  casa 


now  before  us ;  Balaam  being  looked  upon  as  an 
^xtnordioary  person,  whose  blessing  or  curse  Mras 
Ifaoaght  to  be  always  effectual, 
r  In  order  to  engage  the  reader's  attention  to  this 
fasaage,  the  sacred  historian  has  enumerated  the 
fiiepaiatory  circumstances,  which  are  these.    Ba- 
laam requires  the  king  of  Moab  to  build  him  seven 
altacai  and  to  prepare  him  the  same  number  of 
9xen  and  of  rams.    The  sacrifice  being  over,  he 
fStifcs  alone  to  a  solitude  sacred  to  these  occa- 
sbns^  these  to  wait  the  divine  inspiration  or  an- 
swer^  for  which  the  foregoing  rites  were  the  pre- 
paration.    *'  And  God  met  Balaam,   and  put  a 
irord  in  his  mouth ;"  *  upon  receiving  which,  he 
ftturaa  back  to  the  altars,  where  was  the  king, 
friio  had  all  this  while  attended  the  sacrifice^  as 
^pdintedy  he  and  all  the  princes  of  Moab  stand- 
ing, big  with  expectation  of  the  prophet's  reply. 
^  And  he  took  up  his  parable,  and  said,  Balak  the 
king  of  Moab  hath  brought  me  from  Aram,  out 
of  the  mountains  of  the  east,  saying,  Come,  curse 
me  Jacob,  and  come,  defy  laraeL    How  shall  I 
curse^  whom  God  hath  not  cursed  ?  Or  how  shall 
I  defy,  whom  the  Lord  hath  not  defied?  For  from 
the  top  of  the  rocks  I  see  hini}  and  from  tbe  hills  I 
behold  him :  Lo,  the  people  shall  dwell  alone,  aqd 
shall  not  be  reckoned  among  the  nations.    Who 
cux  count  the  dust  of  Jacob,  and  the  number  of 
tbe  fourth  part  of  Israel  ?    Let  me  die  the  death 
of  the  iighteous,  and  let  my  lastend  be  lUce  his."  t 

•  Ver.  4,  5.  t  Ver.  6. 
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It  is  necessary,  as  you  will  see  in  the  progfress 
of  this  discourse,  particularly  to  observe  what*hc 
understood  by  righteous.     And  he  himself^jg  in- 
troduced in  the  book  of  M icah  *  explaining  it;  if 
by  righteous  is  meant  good^  as  to  be  sure,  it  lA. 
^'  O  m)^  people,  remember  now  what  Balak  king 
of  Moab  consulted,  and  what  Balaam  the  soaof 
Beor  answered  him  from  Shittim  unto  Gilgal." — 
From  the  nTention  of  Shittim  it  is  manifest,  that  it 
is  this  very  story  which  is  here  referred  to,  though 
another  part  of  it,  the  account  of  which  is  not  now 
extant ;  as(  there  are  many  quotations  in  Scripture 
out  of  books   which  are  not  come  down  to  ua* 
'^  Remember  what  Balaam  answered,  that,  ye.maf 
)cnow  the  righteousness  of  the  Loi^/  i^e.  the 
righteousness  which  God  will  accept.    Balak  d^ 
mands,  *'  Wherewith  shall  I  come. before  the  Lqni 
and  bow  myself  before  the  high  God?    Shall  I 
come  before  hipi  witli  burut-qfferings,  with  calves 
of  a  year  old?  Will  the  Lord  be  pleased  with  thou- 
sands of  rams,  or  with  ten  thousands  of  rivers  of 
oil?  Shall  1  give  my  first-born  for  my  transgresr  ' 
aion,  the  fruit  of  my  body  for  the  sin  of  my  aoul?^ 
Balaam  answers  him,  -^  He  hath  shewed  thee,  O 
man,  what  is  good  :  And  what  doth  the  Lord  re-^ 
quire  of  thee,  but  to  do  justly »  and  to  love  mercy, ., 
and  to  walk  humbly  with  thy  God?""    Here  is  a. 
good  man  expressly  characterized,  as  distinct  from . 
a  dishonest,  and  a  su|)erstitious  man.     No  worda, 
can  more  strongly  exclude  dishonesty  and  fabe- . 

*  Micah  vi. 
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ness  of  heart,  than  doing  justice  and  lovif^  mercy : 
And  both  these,  as  well  as  walking  humbly  with 
G^  are  put  in  opposition  to  those  ceremonial 
methods  of  recommendation,  which  Balak  hoped 
might  have  served  the  turn.  From  hence  appears 
what  he  meant  hy  the  righteouSy  whose  death  he 
desires  to  die. 

Whether  it  was  his  own  character  shall  now  be 
hiquired  :  And  in  order  to  determine  it,  we  must 
take  a  view  of  his  whole  behaviour  upon  this  oc- 
cs&sion.     When  the  elders  of  Moab  came  to  him, 
though  he  appears  to  have  been  much  allured  with 
the  rewards  offered,  yet  he  had  such  regard  to  the 
authority  of  God,  as  to  keep  the  messengers  in 
suspense  until  he  had  consulted  his  will.  -.  '^  And 
God '  said  to  him,  Thou  ^halt  not  go  with  them, 
tbdil  shalt  not  curse  the  people,  for  they  are  bless- 
ed."*   Upon  this  he  dismisses  the  ambassadors, 
with  an  absolute  refusal  of  accompanying  them 
back  to  their  king.     Thus  far  his  regard  to  his 
dnty  prevailed ;  neither  does  there  any  thing  appear 
aiiyet  amiss  in  his  conduct.     His  answer  being  re- 
ported to  the  ktng  of  Moab,  a  more  honourable 
embatiy  is  immedijately  dispatched, ,  and  greater 
rewards  proposed.     Then  the  iniquity  of  his  heart 
began,  to  tlisclose  itself.    A  thorough  honest  man 
would  without  hesitation  have  repeated  his  former 
answer,  that  he  could  not  be  guilty  of  so  infamous 
a  prostitution  of  the  sacred  character  with  which 
be  was  invested,  as,  in  the  name  of  a  prophet,  to 
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curse  those  whom  he  knew  to  be  blesaCjd.  fiiit. 
instead  of  this,  which  was  the  only  honest  pajrt  iu 
these  circumstances  that  lay  before  him,  be  deiirai 
the  princes  of  Moab  to  tarry  that  night  with  hiai 
also ;  andy  for  the  sake  of  the  reward,  deiibenitei^ 
whether,  by  some  means  or  other,  he  might  not  be 
able  to  obtain  leave  to  curse  Israel ;  to  do  tfaat^ 
which  had  been  before  revealed  to  him  to  be  cx)n- 
traiy  to  the  will  of  God,  which  yet  he  resolves  oo^ 
to  do  without  that  permission.  Upon  which,  m 
when  this  nation  afterwards  rejected  God  froasi 
reigning  over  them,  he  gave  them  a  king  in  fais 
anger;  in  the  same  way,  as  appears  from  other 
parts  of  the  narration,  he  gives  Balaam  the  pemniH 
sicm  he  desired:  For  this  is  the  most  natural  sense 
of  the  words.  Arriving  in  the  territories  of  Moab^ 
and  being  received  with  particular  distinction  by 
the  king,  and  he  repeating  in  person  the  promise 
of  the  rewards  he  had  before  made  to  him  by  his 
ambassadors,  he  seeks,  the  text  says,  by  iacrifica 
and  enchantments^  (what  these  were  is  not  to  our 
purpose),  to  obtain  leave  of  God  to  curse  .the 
people ;  keeping  still  his  resolution,  not  to  do  ^ 
without  that  permission  :  Which  not  being  able  to 
obtain^  he  had  such  regard  to  the  command  qf 
God,  as  to  keep  this  resolution  to  the  last.  The 
supposition  of  his  being  under  a  supematuralrff- 
straint,  is  a  mere  fiction  of  Philo ;  He  is  plainly 
represented  to  be  under  no  other  force  or  restrain^ 
than  the  fear  of  God.  However,  he  goes  cm  per- 
severing in  that  endeavour,  after  he  had  declared, 
that  ^'  God  had  not  beheld  iniquity  in  Jacob,  nei- 
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ther  had  he  seen  perverseness  in  Israel;''*  i.,e. 
tbef  were  ft  people  of  virtue  and  piety,  so  far  as 
BM  to  have  drawn  down,  by  their  iniquity,  that 
cmt  which  he  was  soliciting  leave  to  pronounce 
ifpon  them.  So  that  the  state  of  Balaam's  mind  was 
tiiis:  He  wanted  to  do  what  he  knew  to  be  very 
ticked,  and  contrary  to  the  express  command  of 
God ;  he  had  inward  checks  and  restraints,  which 
be  could  not  entirely  get  over ;  he  therefore  casts 
aboat  for  ways  to  reconcile  this  wickedness  with 
his  duty.  How  great  a  paradox  soever  this  may 
appear,  as  it  is  indeed  a  contradiction  in  terms,  it 
is  the  verj^  account  which  the  Scripture  gives  us 
<f  him. 

Bat  there  is  a  more  surprising  piece  of  iniquity 
yet  behind.  Not  daring  In  his  refligious  character, 
IS  a  prophet,  to  assist  the  king  of  Moab,  he  con- 
siders, whether  there  might  not  be  found  some 
other  means  of  assisting  him  against  that  very 
people,  whom  he  himself,  by  the  fear  of  God,  was 
restrained  from  cursing  in  words.  One  would  not 
ttink  it  possible,  that  the  weakness,  even  of  reli- 
gkms  self-deceit  in  its  utmost  excess^  could  have 
so  poor  a  distinctioni  so  fond  an  evasion,  to  serve 
4^^f^.  But  so  it  was :  And  he  could  think  of 
lio  other  method,  than  to  betray  the  children  of 
Isiael  to  provoke  His  wrath,  who  was  their  only 
strength  and  defence.  The  temptation  which  he 
pitchcdnpon,  was  that  concerning  which  Solomon 
afterwards  observed,   that  it  had    ^^  cast  down 
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many  wounded ;  yea,  many  strong  men  had  been 
slain  by  it:'*  And  of  which  he  himself  was  a  aad 
example,  when  ''  his  wives  turned  away  his  heart 
after  other  gods/'  This  succeeded:  The  people 
sin  against  God ;  and  thus  the  prophet's  coui^ 
brought  on  that  destruction,  which  he  cduld  by 
no  means  be  prevailed  upon  to  assist  with  the  re- 
ligious ceremony  of  execration,  which  the  king  of 
Moab  thought  would  itself  have  effected  it  T^eir 
crime  and  punishment  are  related  in  Deuterono- 
my,* and  Numbers.f  And  from  the  relation  re* 
peated  in  Numbers :{;  it  appears,  that  fialaam  was 
the  contriver  of  the  whole  matter.  It  is  also  af> . 
cribed  to  him  in  the  Revelation,  §  where  he  is  said 
to  have  ^^  taught  Balak  to  cast  a  stumbling-block 
before  the  children  of  Israel." 

This  was  the  man,  this  Balaam,  I  say,  was  the 
man,  who  desired  to  ^^  die  the  death  of  the  rigb^ 
teous,"  and  that  his  ^'  last  end  might  be  like  his  ;^ 
And  this  was  the  state  of  his  mind,  when  he  pro- 
nounced these  words. 

So  that  the  object  we  have  now  before  us  is  th^ 
most  astonishing  in  the  world :  A  very  wicked  man, 
under  a  deep  sense  of  God  and  religion,  persisting^ 
still  in  his  wickedness,  and  preferring  the  wages 
of  unrighteousness,  even  when  he  had  before  him 
a  lively  view  of  death,  and  that  approaching  pe- 
riod of  his  days,  which  should  deprive  him  of  all 
those  advantages  for  which  he  was  prostituting 

*  Chap.  iv.  t  Chap.  xxr. 
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^bimself ;  and  likewise  a  prospect,  whether  certain 
or  uncertain,  of  a  future  state  of  retribution  :  All 
this,  .joined  with  an  explicit  ardent  wish,  that, 
when  he  was  to  leave  this  worlds  he  might  be  in 
the  condition  of  a  righteous  man.     Good  God ! 
what  inconsistency,  what  perplexity  is  here !  Wilii 
what  differenl  views  of  things,  with  what  contra- 
dictory principles  of  action,  must  such  a  mind  be 
torn  and  distracted !   It  was  not  unthinking  care- 
lessness, by  which  he  run  on  headlong  in  vice  and 
fpUy,  without  ever  making  a  stand  to  ask  himself 
what  he  was  doing.     No ;  he  acted  upon  the  cool 
motives  of  interest  and  advantage.     Neither  was 
he  totally  hardi  and  callous  to  impressions  of  reli- 
gion,- what  we  call- abandoned ;  for  he  absolutely 
denied  to  curse  Israel.     When  reason  assumes  her 
place,  when  convinced  of  his  duty,  when  he  owns, 
«nd  feels,  and  is  actually  under  the  influence  of  the 
divine  authority;  whilst  he  is  carrying  on  his  views 
to  the  grave,  the  end  of  all  temporal  greatness;  un- 
der-this  sense  of  things,  with  the  better  character 
and  more  desirable  state  present — full  before  him — 
in  his  thoughts,  in  his  wishes,  voluntarily  to  chuse 
the .  worse — What  fatality  is  here  !  Or  how  other- 
wise can  such  a  character  foe  explained  ?  And  yet, 
strange  as  it  may  appear,  it  is  not  altogether  an 
uncommon  one :  Nay,  with  some  small  alterations^ 
4Mid  put  a  little  lower,  it  is  applicable  to  a  very 
considerable  part  of  the  world.     For,  if  the  reason- 
able choice  be  seen  and  acknowledged,  and  yet 
tnen  make  thd^nreasonable  one,  is  not  this  the  same 
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contradiction ;  that  very  inconsistency,  which  ap* 
peared  so  unaccountable  ? 

To  give  some  little  opening  to  such  characters 
and  behaviour,  it  is  to  be  observed  in  general,,  that 
there  is  no  account  to  be  given,  in  the  way  of  rea- 
son, of  men's  so  strong  attachments  to  the  present 
world  :  Our  hopes^  and  fears,  and  pursuits,  are  in 
degrees  beyond  all  proportion  to  the  known  .value 
of  the  things  they  respect.  This  may  be  said  wiUi- 
out  taking  into  consideration  religion  and  a  future 
state ;  and  when  these  are  considered,  the  dispro- 
portion is  infinitely  heightened.  Now,  when  men 
go  against  their  reason,  and  contradict  a  more 
important  interest  at  a  distance,  for  one  nearer, 
though  of  less  consideration ;  if  this  be  the  whole 
of  the  case,  all  that  can  be  said  is,  that  strong  pas- 
sions, some  kind  of  brute  force  within,  prevails 
over  the  principle  of  rationality.  However,  if  this 
be  with  a  clear,  fiill,  and  distinct  view  of  the  truth 
of  things,  then  it  is  doing  the  utmost  violence  to 
themselves,  acting  in  the  most  palpable  contradic- 
tion to  their  very  nature.  But  if  there  be  any  such 
thing  in  mankind,  as  putting  half-deceits  upon 
themselves ;  which  there  plainly  is,  either  by  avoid- 
ing reflection,  or  (if  they  do  reflect)  by  religious 
equivocation,  subterfuges,  and  palliating  matters 
to  themselves ;  by  these  means  conscience  may  be 
laid  asleep,  and  they  may  go  on  in  a  course  of 
wickedness  with  less  disturbance.  All  the  various 
turns,  doubles,  and  intricacies  in  a  dishonest  hearty 
cannot  be  unfolded  or  laid  open ;  but  that  there  is 
somewhat  of  that  kind  is  manifest,  be  it  to  be  call« 
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ed  self-deceit^  or  by  any  other  name,    fialaam  had 
before  his  eyes  the  authority  of  God,  absolutely 
forbidding  him  what  he,  for  the  bake  of  a  reward, 
had  the  strongest  inclination  to :  He  was  likewise 
in  a  state  of  mind  sober  enough  to  consider  death 
and  his  last  end  :  By  these  considerations  he  was 
restrained,  first  from  going  to  the  king  of  Moab, 
and,  after  he  did  go,  from  cursing  Israel.    But  not- 
withstanding this,  there  was  great  wickedness  in 
bis  heart.   He  could  not  forego  the  rewards  of  un- 
rigfateoasness :  He  therefore,  first,  seeks  for  indul- 
gences ;  and,  when  these  could  not  be  obtained, 
he  sins  against  the  whole  meanings  end,  and  de- 
agn  of  the  prohibition,  which  no  consideration  in 
the  World  could  prevail  with  him  to  go  against  the 
ktter  of.   And  surely  that  impious  counsel  he  gave 
ta  Balak  against  the  children  of  Israel,  was,  con- 
tidered  in  itself,  a  greater  piece  of  wickedness, 
than  if  he  had  cursed  them  in  words. 

If  it  be  inquired,  what  his  situation,  his  hopes, 
ted  foars  were,  in  respect  to  this  his  wish,  the 
iMwer  must  be.  That  consciousness  of  the  wicked- 
ness of  his  heart  must  necessarily  have  destroyed 
sli  settled  hopes  of  dying  the  death  of  the  right- 
eous :  he  could  have  no  calm  satisfaction  in  this 
view  of  his  last  end  :  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
\%  possible  that  those  partial  regards  to  his  duty, 
aow  mentioned,  might  keep  him  from  perfect  des- 
pair. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  is  manifest  that  Balaam  had 
the  most  just  and  true  notions  of  God  and  reli- 
gion; as  s^ppeai^,  partly  from  the  original  story 
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itself,  and  more  plainly  from  the  passage  in  Micah; 
where  he  explains  religion  to  consist  in  real  vir^ 
tue  and  real  piety;  expressly  distinguished  from 
superstition,  and  in  terms  which  most  strongly  ez^^ 
elude  dishonesty  and  falseness  of  heart.  .  Yet  yon 
see  his  behaviour  :  He  seeks  indulgences  for  plain 
wickedness ;  which  not  being  able  to  obtain,  he 
glosses  over  that  same  wickedness,  dresses  it  up 
in  a  new  form,  in  order  to  make  it  pass  off  more 
easily  with  himself:  That  is,  he  deliberately  con" 
trives  to  deceive  and  impose  upon:  himself,  in  a 
matter  which  he  knew  to  be  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance. 

To  bring  these  observations  home  to  oursfelvei: 
It  is  too  evident  that  many  persons  allow  them- 
selves in  very  unjustifiable  courses,  who  yet  make 
great  pretences  to  religion^  not  to  deceive  the 
world,  none  can  be  so  weak  as  to  think  this  will 
pass  in  our  age ;  but  from  principles,  hopes,  and 
fears,  respecting  God  and  a  future  state ;  and  go 
on  thus  with  a  sort  of  tranquillity  and  quret  of 
mind.  This  cannot  be  upon  a  thorough  considera- 
tion, and  full  resolution,  that  the  pleasures  and 
advantages  they  propose  are  to  be  pursued  at  aU 
hazards,  against  reason,  against  the  law  of  God^ 
and  though  everlasting  destruction  is  to  be  the 
consequence.  This  would  be  doing,  too  great  vio- 
lence upon  themselves.  No ;  they  are  for  making 
a  composition  with  the  Almighty.  These  of  his 
commands  they  will  obey  :  But  as  to  others — why 
they  will  make  all  the  atonements  in  their  powei^; 
the  ambitious,  the .  covetous,  the  dissolute  VBMk^ 
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each  in  a  way  which  shall  not  contradict  his  re* 
Elective  pursuit  Indulgetices  before,  which  was 
BalaaiA'B  first  attempt,  though  he  was  not  so  sue- 
eesaful  in  it  as  to  deceive  himself^  or  atonements 
ifterwards,  are  aH  the  same*  And  here  perhaps 
oome  in  faint  hopes  that  they  may,  and  half- 
resolves  that  they  will,  one  time  or  other,  make 
h  change. 

Besides  these,  there  are  also  persons,  who,  from 
a'more  just  way  of  considering  ^things,  see  the 
infinite  absurdity  of  this,  of  substituting  sacrifice 
instead  of  obedience ;  there  are  persons  far  enough 
Irom  superstition,  and  not  without  some  real  sense 
mf  God  and  religion  upon  their  minds,  who  yet 
Jure  guilty  of  most  unjustifiable  practices,  and  go 
on  with  OTcat  coolness  and  command  over  them- 
selves.    The  same  dishonesty  and  unsoundness  of 
heart  discovers  itself  in  these  another  way.     In  all 
common  ordinary  cases,  we  see  .intuitively  at  first 
view  what  is  our  duty,  what  is  the  honest  part. 
This  is  the  ground  of  the  observation,  that  the 
first  thought  is  often  the  best.     In  these  cases, 
doubt  and  deliberation  is  itself  dishonesty;  as  it 
was  in  Balaam  upon  the  second  message.     That 
which  is  called  considering  what  is  our  duty  in  a 
particular  case,  is  very  often  nothing  but  endea- 
vouring to  -explain  it  away.     Thus  those  courses, 
which,  if  men  would  fairly  attend  to  the  dictates 
of  their  own  consciences,  they  would  see  to  be 
eoFruption,  excess,  oppression,  uncharitableness ; 
these  arc  refined  upon — ^Things  were  so  and  so  cir- 
cumstantiated— Great  difficulties  are  raised  about 
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fixing  bounds  and  degrees :  And  thus  every  moral 
obligation  whatever  may  be  evaded.  Here  is 
scope,  I  say,  for  an  unfair  mind  to  explam  away 
every  moral  obligation  to  itself.  Whether  men 
reflect  again  upon  this  internal  management  and 
artifice,  and  how explicitthey  are  with  themselves, 
is  another  question.  There  are  many  operations 
of  the  mind,  many  things  pass  within,  which  we 
never  reflect  upon  again,  which  a  by-stander,  from 
having  frequent  opportunities  of  observing  us  and 
our  conduct,  may  make  shrewd  guesses  at. 

That  great  numbers  are  in  this  way  of  deceiving 
themselves  is  certain.  There  is  scarce  a  man  in  the 
world,  who  has  entirely  got  over  all  regards,  hopes 
and  fears,  concerning  God  and  a  future  state;  and 
these  apprehensions  in  the  generality,  bad  as  we 
are,  prevail  in  considerable  degrees :  yet  men  will 
and  can  be  wicked,  with  calmness  and  thought; 
we  see  they  are.  There  must,  therefore,  be  some 
niethod  of  making  it  sit  a  little  easy  upon  their 
minds ;  which,  in  the  superstitious,  is  those  indul- 
gences and. atonements  before-mentioned,  and  this 
3elf-deceit  of  another  kind  in  persons  of  another 
character.  And  both  these  proceed  from  a  certain 
unfairness  of  mind,  a  peculiar  inward  dishonesty ; 
the  direct  contrary  to  that  simplicity  which  our 
Saviour  recommends,  under  the  notion  of  "  be- 
coming little  children,"  as  a  necessary  qualifica- 
tion for  our  entering  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

But  to  conclude :  How  much  soever  men  differ 
in  the  course  of  life  «hey  prefer,  and  in  their  ways 
pf  palliating  and  excusing  their  vices  to  themselves ; 
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yetalV  agfee  in  the  one  thing,  desiring  to  "  die  the 
death  of  the  righteous."  This  is  surely  remarkable. 
•The  observation  may  be  extended  further/ and  put 
;  thus :  Even  without  determining  what  that  is, 
.which  we,  call  guilt  or  innocence,  there  is  no  man 
but  would  chuse,  after  having  had  the  pleasure  or 
advantage  of  a  vicious  action,  to  be  free  of  the  guilt 
of  it,  to  be  in  the  state  of  an  innocent  man.     This 
shows  at  least  a  disturbance,  and  implicit  dissa- 
tisfaction in  vice.     If  we  inquire  into  the  grounds 
of  it,  we  shall  find  it  proceeds  par|ly  from  an  imme- 
diate sense  of  having  done  evil ;  and  partly  from 
an  apprehension,  that  this  inward  sense  shall,  one 
^me  or  another,  be  sjeconded  by  an  higher  judg- 
ment, upon  which  our  whole  being  depends.   Now^ 
to  suspend  and  di:own  this  sense,  and  these  appre- 
hensions, be  it  by  the  hurry  of  business  or  of  plea- 
sure,' or  by  superstition,  or  moral  ei^uivocations, 
this  is  in  a  manner  one  and  the  same,  and  makes  no 
lalteration  at  all  in  the  nature  of  pur  case.    Things 
and  actions  are  what  they  are,  and  the  consequen- 
ces of  them  will  be  what  they  will  be:  Why  then 
should  we  desire  to  be  deceived?    As  we  are  rea- 
sonable  creatures,  and  have  any  regard  to  ourselves, 
we  oiight  to  lay  these  things  plainly  and  honestly 
before  our  mind,  and  upon  this,  act  as  you  please, 
as  you  think  most  fit;  make  that  choice,  and  prefer 
that  course  of  life,  which  you  can  justify  to  your- 
selvtt,  and  which  sits  most  easy  upon  your  own 
mind.     It  wiU  immediately  appear,  that  vice  can- 
not be  the  happiness,  but  must,  upon  the  whole, 
be  tlfe  misery,  of  such  a  creature  as  man ;  a  moral; 
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an  accountable  agent.  Superstitions  ofaservancet, 
self-deceit,  though  of  a  more  refined  sort,  will  not^ 
in  reality,  at  all  amend  matters  with  us.  And  the 
result  of  the  whole  can  be  nothing  else,  but  that 
with  simplicity  and  fairness  we  ^^  keep  innodency^ 
and  take  heed  unto  the  thing  that  is  right ;  for  this 
elone  ahall  bring  a  man  peace  at  the  last." 


» 
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SERMON  VIIL 


UPON  RESENTMENT. 


Matt.  v.  43, 44. 

Ye  have  heard  that  it  hath  been  said^  Thau  shalt 
hoe  thy  neighbour,  and  hate  thine  enemy  c  But 
l9ajf  unto  you,  hoe  your  enemies,  bless  them  that 
curse  you,  do  good  to  them  that  hate  you,  and 
pray  for  them  which  despitefuUy  use  you  and  per- 
secute you. 

SnrcE  perfect  goodness  in  the  Deity  is  the  prin- 
ciple, from  whence  the  universe  was  brought  into 
betngy  and  by  which  it  is  preserved ;  and  since 
gneral  benevolence  is  the  great  law  of  the  whole 
moml  creation  :  it  is  a  question  which  immediately 
occurs,  -^  Why  had  man  implanted  in  him  a  prin- 
ciple, whi<:h  appears  the  direct  contrary  toHbenevo- 
kacc?**  Now,  the  foot  upon  which  inquiries  of 
this  kind  should  be  treated  is  this  :  To  take  human 
nature  as  it  is,  and  the  circumstances  in  which  it  is 
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placed  as  they  are ;  and  then  consider  the  corre- 
spondence between  that  nature  and  those  circum- 
stances, or  what  course  of  action  and  behaviour, 
•^^respecting  those  circumstances,  any  particular  af- 
fection or  passion  leads  us.  to.  This  I  mention^  to 
distinguish  the  matter  now  before  us  from  disqui- 
sitions of  quite  another  kind ;  namely,  "  Why  w6 
are  not  made  more  perfect  creatures,  or  placed 
in  better  circumstances?"  These  being  questions 
which  we  have  not,  that  I  know  of,  any  thing  at 
all  to  do  with.  God  Almighty  undoubtedly  fore^ 
saw  the  disorders,  both  natural  and  moral,  which 
would  happen  in  this  state  of  things.  If  upon  this 
we  set  ourselves  to.  search  and  examine,  why  he 
did  not  prevent  them ;  we  shall,  I  am  afraid,  be 
in  danger  of  running  into  somewhat  worse  than 
impertinent  curiosity.  But  upon  this  to  examine, 
how  far  the  nature  which  he  hath  given  us  hath  a 
respect  to  those  circumstances,  such  as  they  are; 
how  far  it  leads  us  to  act  a  proper  part  in  them ; 
plainly  belongs  to  us :  And  such  inquiries  are  in 
many  ways  of  excellent  use.  Thus,  the  thing  to 
be  considered  is  not,  "  Why  we  were  not  made  of 
such  a  nature,  and  placed  in  such  circumstances,  as 
to  have  no  need  of  so  harsh  and  turbulent  a  passion 
as  resentment;"  but,  taking  our  nature  and  con- 
dition as  being  what  they  are,  "  Why,  or  for  what 
end,  such  a  passion  was  given  us :"  And  this  chiefly 
in  order  to  show,  what  arc  the  abuses  of  it. 

The  persons  who  laid  down  for  a  rule,  "Thou 
shalt  love  thy  neighbour,  and  hate  thine  enemy,-* 
made  short  work  with  this  matter.     They  did  not. 
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it  seeinBy  perceive  any  thing  to  be  disapproved  in 
hatred  more  than  in  good- will:  And,  according  to 
their  system  of  morals^  our  enemy  was  the  proper 
natural  object  of  one  of  those  passions,  as  our  neigh- 
bour was  of  the  other  of  them. 

.  This  was  all  they  had  to  say,  and  all  they  thought 
needful  to  be  said,  upon  the  subject.    But  this  can- 
not be  satisfactory;   because  hatred,  malice,  and 
revenge,  are  directly  contrary  to  the  religion  we 
profess,  and  to  the  nature  and  reason  of  the  thing 
itself.     Therefore,  since  no  passion  Qod  hath  en- 
dued us  with  can  be  in  itscflf  evil;  and  yet  since 
men  frequently  indulge  a  passion  in  such  ways  and 
dc^ees,  that  at  length  it  becomes  quite  another 
thing  from  what  it  was  originally  in  our  nature; 
uid- those  vices  of  malice  and  revenge,  in  particular, 
take  their  occasion  from  the  natural  passion  of  re- 
lentmeat :  it  will  be  needful  to  trace  this  up  to  its 
original,  that  we  may  see,  ^^  What  it  is  in  itself,  as 
placed  in  our  nature  by  its  Author;"  from  which  it 
will  plainly  appear,  *'  For  what  ends  it  was  placed 
there."'     And  when  we  know  what  the  passion  is 
in  itself,  and  the  ends  of  it,  we  shall  easily  see, 
"What are  the  abuses  of  it,  in  which  malice  and 
revenge  consist;"  and  which  are  so  stronj^ly  for- 
bidden in  the  text,  by  the .  direct  contrary  being 
commanded. 

Resentment  is  of  two  kinds :  Hasty  and  sudden^ 
or  settled  and  deliberate.  The  former  is  called  an- 
ger, and  often  passion;  .which,  though  a  general 
word,  is  frequently  appropriated  and  confined  to 
the  particular  feeUng,  sudden  anger,  as  distinct 
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from  deliberate  resentment,  malice,  and  revengo. 
In  all  these  words' is  usually  implied  aamenrliat 
vicious ;  somewhat  unreasonable  as  to  the  occasiaii 
of  the  passion,  or  immoderate  as  to  the  degree  or 
duration  of  it.  But  that  the  natural  passion  itaelf 
is  indifferent,  St  Paul  haar  asserted  in  (hat  preoept, 
^^  Be  ]:e  angry  and  sin  not ;"  *  which,  though  it  is 
by  no  means  to  be  understood  as  an  encouragemeot 
to  indulge  ourselves  in  anger,  the  sense  being  cer- 
tainly this,  '^  Though  ye  be  angry,  sin  not ;"  yet 
here  is  evidently  a  distinction  made,  between  an- 
ger and  sin,  between  the  natural  passion  and  sinful 
anger. 

Sudden  anger,  upon  certain  occasfons,  is  mere 
instinct ;  as  merely  so,  as  the  disposition  to  cloae 
our  eyes  upon  the  apprehension  of  somewhat  ikU- 
ing  into  them ;  and  no  more  necessarily  implies 
any  degree  of  reason.  I  say,  necessarily :  For,  to 
be  sure,  kastyj  as  well  as  deliberate  anger,  may  be 
occasioned  by  injury  or  contempt ;  in  which  cases, 
reason  suggests  to  our  thoughts  that  injury  and 
contempt,  which  is  the  occasion  of  the  passion : 
But  I  am  speaking  of  the  former  only  so  far  as  it 
is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  latter.  The  only 
way  in  which  our  reason  .^nd  understanding  can 
rjiise  anger,  is  by  representing  to  our  mind  injus- 
tice or  injury  of  some  kind  or  other.  Now,  mo- 
mentary anger  is  frequently  raised,  not  only  with* 
out  any  real,  but  without  any  apparent  -reason ; 
that  is,  without  any  appearance  of  injury,  as  dis- 

*  E^bes.  iv.  26. 
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tinct  from  hurt  or  pain.  It  cannot,  I  suppose,  be 
thought  that  this  passion,  in  infants,  in  the  lower ' 
species  of  animals,  and,  which  is  often  seen,  in  men 
tawardfi  them ;  it  cannot,  I  say,  be  imagined,  that 
these  instances  of  this  passion  are  the  effect  of  rea- 
Aoa:  Np,  they  are  occasioned  by  mere  sensation 
and  feeling.  It  is .  opposition,  sudden  hurt,  vio- 
lencei  which  naturally  excites  the  passion ;  and 
the  real  demerit  or  fault  of  him  u^o  o£fers  that 
violence,  or  is  the  cause  of  that  opposition  or  hurt^ 
does  not»  in  many  cases,  so  much  as  come  into 
thought 

The  reason  and  end  for  Which  man  was  made  thus 
liable  to  this  passion,  is,  that  he  might  be  better 
<)ualified  to  prevent,  and  likewise  (or  perhaps  chief- 
ly) to  resist  and  defeat  sudden  force,  violence,  and 
opposition,  considered  merely  as  such,  and  without 
regard  to  tJie  fault  or  demerit  of  him  who  is  the 
Wthor  of  them.     Yet,  since  violence  may  he  con- 
lickred  in  this  other  and  further  view,  as  implying 
&alt;  and  since  injury,  as  distinct  from  harm, 
may  raise  sudden  anger ;  sudden  anger  may  like- 
wise accidentally  serve  to  prevent,  or  remedy,  such 
&alt  and  injury.    But,  considered  as  distinct  from 
settled  anger,  it  stands  in  our  nature  for  self-de- 
fence, and  not  for  the  administration  of  justice. 
There  are  plainly  cases,  and  in  the  uncultivated 
parts  of  the  world,   and  where  regular  govern- 
ments are  not  formed,  they  frequently  happen,  in 
which  there  is  no  time  for  consideration,  and  yet 
to  be  passive  is  certain  destruction ;  in  which  sud- 
den resistance  is  the  only  security. 
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But  from  this,  deliberate  anger  or  resentment 
18  essentially  distinguished,  as  the  latter  is  not  na- 
turally excited  by,  or  intended  to  prevent  roere 
harm  without  appearance  of  wrong  or  injuatioe. 
Now,  in  order  to  see,  as  exactly  as  we  can,  what 
is  the  natural  object  and  occasion  of  such  resent* 
snent,  let  us  reflect  upon  the  manner  in  which  weait 
touchad  with  reading,  suppose,  a  feigned  story  of 
baseness  and  villany,  properly  worked  up  to  move 
our  passions.  This  immediately  raises  indigna- 
tion, somewhat  of  a  desire  that  it  should  be  pu- 
nished.  And  though  the  designed  injury  be  pre- 
vented, yet  that  it  was  designed  is  sufficient  to  ' 
raise  this  inu-ard  feeling.  Suppose  the  story  true^ 
this  inward  feeling  would  be  as  natural  and  as  just: 
And  one  may  venture  to  affirm,  that  there  is  scarce 
a  man  in  the  world,  but  would  have  it  upon  some 
occasions.  It  seems  in  ms  plainly  connected  with 
a  sense  of  virtue  and  vice,  of  moral  good  and  evil. 
Suppose  further,  we  knew  both  the  person  who 
did,  and  who  suffered  the  injury :  Neither  woold 
this  make  any  alteration,  only  that  it  would  pro- 
bably affiect  us  more.  The  indignation  raised  by 
cruelty  and  injustice,  and  the  desire  of  having  it 
punished,  which  persons  unconcerned  would  feel, 
is  by  no  means  malice.  No;  it  is  resentment 
against  vice  and  wickedness :  it  is  one  of  the  com- 
mon bonds,  by  which  society  is  held  together;  a 
fellow-feeling  which  each  individual  has  in  behalf 
of  the  whole  species,  as  well  as  of  himself.  And  it 
does  not  appear  that  this,  generally  speaking,  is  at 
all  too  high  amongst  mankind.     Suppose  now  the 
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injuiy  I  have  been  speaking  of,  to  be  done  against 
ourselves,  or  those  whom  we  consider  hs  ourselves : 
It  is  plain,  the  way  in  which  we  should  be  affect- 
ed, would  'be  exactly  the  same  in  kind ;  but  it 
would  certainly  be  in  a  higher  degree,  and  less  tran* 
sient :  because  a  sense  of  our  own  happiness  and 
misery  is  most  intimately  and  always  present  to  us ; 
and,  from  the  very  constitution  of  .our  nature,  we 
cannot  but  have  a  greater  sensibility  to,  and  be 
more  deeply  interested  in,  what  concerns  ourselves. 
And  this  seems  to  be  the  whole  of  this  passion 
which  is,  properly  speaking,  natural  to  mankind ; 
namely,  a  resentment  against  injury  aiid  wicked<« 
ness  in  general ;  and  in  a  higher  degree  when  to- 
wards ourselves,  in  proportion  to  the  greater  regard 
which  men  naturally  have  for  themselves,  than  for 
others.  From  hence  it  appears,  that  it  is  not  na- 
tural, but  moral  evil;  it  is  not  suffering,  but  in- 
jury, which  raises  that  anger  or  resentment,  which 
is  of  any  continuance.  The  natural  object  of  it 
is  not  one,  who  appears  to  the  suffering  person  to 
have  been  only  the  innocent  occasion  of  his  pain  or 
loss ;  but  one,  who  has  been  in. a  moral  sense  in- 
jurious either  to  ourselves  or  others.  This  is  abun- 
dantly confirmed  by  observing,  what  it  is  which 
heightens  or  lessens  resentment;  namely,  the  same 
which  aggravates  or  lessens  the  fault-;  friendship 
and  former  obligations,  on  one  hand ;  or  inadver-^ 
tency/strong  temptations  and  mistake,  on  the  other. 
All  this  is  sd  much  understood  by  mankind,  how 
little  soever  it  be  reflected  upon,  that  a  person 
would  be  reckoned  quite  distracted,  who  should 
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coolly  resent  an  harm^  which  had  not  to  himitellf 
the  appearance  of  injury  or  wrong.  Mem  do  inr 
deed  resent  what  is  occasioned  through  carelessness; 
but  then  they  expect  observance  as  their  due,  and 
so  that  carelessness  is  considered  as  faulty.  It  is 
likewise  true,  that  they  resent  more  strongly  an  inr 
jury  done,  than  one  which, .  though  designed*  was 
prevented,  in  cases  where  the  guilt  ia  perhaps  the 
same :  The  reason  however  is,  not  that  bare. pain 
or  loss  raises  resentment,  but,  that  it  gives  a  new, 
and,  as  I  may  speak,  additional  sense  of  the  injuiy 
dr  injustice.  According  to  the  natural  course  of 
the  passions,  the  degrees  of  resentment  are  in  prpr 
portion,  not  only  to  the  degree  of  design  and  deU«> 
b^ration  in  the  injurious  person,  but  in  proportion 
to  this,  joined  with  the.degree  of  the  evil  designed 
or  premeditated ;  since  this  likewise  comes  in  to 
make  the  injustice  greater  or  less.  And  the  evil 
or  harm  will  appear  greater  when  they  feel  it, 
than  when  they  only  reflect  upon  it :  So,  therefore, 
will  the  injury :  And  consequently  the  resentment 
will  be  greater. 

The  natural  object  or  occasion  of  settled  resent- 
ment, then,  being  injury,  as  distinct  from  pain  or 
loss,  it  is  easy  to  see,  that  to  prevent  and  to  remedy 
Si^ch  injury,  and  the  miseries  arising  from  it,  is  the 
end  for  which  this  passion  was  implanted  in  man. 
It  is  to  be  considered  as  a  weapon,  put  into  our 
hands  by  nature,  against  injury,  injustice  and  cru- 
elty :  How  it  may  be  innocently  emploj'ed  and 
made  use  of,  shall  presently  be  mentioned. 

The  account  which  has  been  now  given  of  this 
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pasdion,  is  in  brief,  that  sudden  anger  is  raisedby, 
and  was  chiefly  intended  to  prevent  or  remedy, 
mere  harm,  distinct  from  injury  :  But  that  it  may 
be  raised  by  injury,  and  niay  serve  to  prevent  or  to 
remedy  it;  and  then  the  occasions  and  effects  of  it 
are  the  same  with  the  occasions  and  effects  of  de* 
liberate  anger.    But  they  are  essentially  distinguish- 
ed in  this,  that  the  latter  is  never  occasioned  by 
harm,  distinct  from  injury ;  and  its  natural  proper 
end  is  to  remedy  or  prevent  only  that  harm,  which 
implies,  or  is  supposed  to  imply,  injury  or  moral 
wrong.    Every  one  sees,  that  these  observations  do 
not  relate  to  those  who  have  habitually  suppressed 
the  course  of  their  passions  and  affections,  out  of 
regard  either  to  interest  or  virtue ;  or  who,  from 
habits  of  vice  and  folly,  have  changed  their  nature. 
But,  I  suppose,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  this,  now 
described,  is  the  general  course  of  resentment, 'con- 
sidered as  a  natural  passion,  neither  increased  by 
indulgence,  nor  corrected  by  virtue,  nor  prevailed 
over  by  other  passions,  or  particular  habits  of  life. 
As  to  the  abuses  of  anger,  which  it  is  to  be  obser- 
ved may  be  in  all  different  degrees,  the  first  which 
occurs  is  what  is  commonly  cdX\t  A  passion ;  to  which 
«ome  men  are  liable,  in  the  same  way  as  others  are  - 
to  the  epileptjfj  or  any  sudden  particular  disorder. 
This  distemper  of  the  mind  seizes  them  upon  the 
least  occasion  in  the  world,  and  perpetually  without 
any  real' reason  at  all :  and  by  means  of  it  they  are 
plainly,  every  day,  every  waking  hour  of  their  lives, 
liable  and  in  danger  of  running  into  the  most  ex- 
travagant outrages.     Of  a  less  boisterous,  but  not 
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of  a  more  innocent  kind,  is  peevishness;  which  I- 
mention  with  pity,  with  real  pity  to  the  unhappy 
creatures,  who,  from  their  inferior  station,  or  other 
circumstances  and  relations,  are  obliged  to  be  iu 
the  way  of,  and  to  serve  for  a  supply  to  it.    '  Both 
these,  tor  aught  that  1  can  see,  are  one  and  the 
same  principle  :  But,  as  it  takes  root  in  minds  of . 
different  makes,  it  appears^,  differently,  and  ao  it 
come  to  be  distinguished  by  different  names.    That 
which  in  a  more  feeble  temper  is  peevishness,  and 
languidly  discharges  itself  upon  every  thing  vhidi 
comes  in  its  way ;  the  same  principle,  in  a  temper 
of  greater  force  and  stronger  passions,  becomes 
rage  and  fury.     In  one,  the  humour  discharges  it* 
self  at  once ;  in  the  other,  it  is  continually  dis- 
charging.   This  is  the  account  of  passion  and  pee- 
'  mshnessj  as  distinct  from  each  other,  and  appearing 
in  different  persons.     It  is  no  objection  against  the 
truth  of  it,  that  they  are  both  to  be  seen  sometimes 
in  one  and  the  same  person. 

With  respect  to  deliberate  resentment,  the  chief  ' 
instances  of  abuse  are :  When,  from  partiality  to 
ourselves,  we  imagine  an  injury  done  us,  when 
there  is  none :  When  this  partiality  represents  it  to 
us  greater  than  it  really  is :  When  we  fall  into  that- 
extravagant  and  monstrous  kind  of  resentment,  to- 
wards one  who  has  innocently  been  the  occasion 
of  evil  to  us;  that  is,  resentment  upon  account  of 
pain  or  inconvenience,  without  injury;  which  is 
the  same  absurdity,  as  settled  anger  at  a  thing  that 
is  inanimate :  When  the  indignation  against  iTijury 
and  injustice  rises  too  high,  and  i&  beyond  proper- 
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tion  to  the  particular  ill  action  it  is  exercised  upon : 
Or  lastly,  whep  pain  or  harm  of  any  kind  is  inflict- 
ed merely  in  consequence  of,  and  to  gratify  that 
r^enttnent,  though  naturally  raised. 

It  would  be  endless  to  descend  into  and  explain 
all  the  peculiarities  of  perverseness,  and  wayward 
humour,  which  might  be  traced  up  to  this  passion. 
But  there  is. one  thing,  which  so  generally  belongs 
to  and  accompanies  all  excess  and  abuse  of  it,  as  to 
lequire  being  mentioned :  a  certain  determifiation, 
and  resolute  bent  of  mind,  not  to  be  convineed  or 
set  right ;  though  it  be  ever  so  plain,  that  there  is 
no  r.eason  for  the  displeasure,  that  it  was  raised 
merely  by  error  or  misunderstanding.  In  this  there 
ii  doubtless  a  great  mixture  of  pride ;  but  there  is 
somewhat  more,  which  I  cannot  otherways  express 
than,  that  resentment  has  taken  possession  of  the 
t^per  and  of  the  mind,  and  will  not  quit  its  hold. 
It  would  be  too  minute  to  inquire,  whether  this  ht 
any  thing  more  than  bare  obstinacy :  It  is  suffi- 
cient to  observe,  that  it,  in  a  very  particular  manner 
and  degree,  belongs  to  the  abuses  of  this  passion. 

But,  notwithstanding  all  these  abuses,  "  Is  not 
^^just  indignation  against  cruelty  and  wrong,  one 
•*  of  the  instruments  of  death  which  the  Author  of 

our  nature  hath  provided  ?  Are  not  cruelty,  in- 
justice and  wrong,  the  natural  objects  of  that 
•*  indignation  ?  Surely  then  it  may,  one  way  or 
**  other,  be  innocently  employed  against  them." 
True.  Since  therefore  it  is  necessary  for  the  very 
subsistence  of  the  world,  that  injury,  injustice,  and 
f  nielty,  should  be  punished ;  and  since  compassion, 
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which  is  so  natural  to  iiiankind,  would  render  thai; 
cxecfUtion  of  justice  exceedingly  difficult  and  im* 
easy ;  indignation  against  vice  and  wickedness  ia, 
and  may  be  allowed  to  be,  a  balance  to  that  weak-* 
ness  of  pity,  and  also  to  any  thing  else  which  lyould 
prevent  the  necessary  methods  of  severity.  Those 
who  have  never  thought  upon  these  subjects,  maj* 
perhaps  not  see  the  weight  of  this :  But  let  us  sup*- 
pose  a  person  guilty  of  murder,  or  any  other  actta» 
of  cruelty,  and  that  mankind  had  naturally  no  in- 
dignation against  such  wickedness  and  the  authon 
of  it ;  but  that  every  body  was  affected  towards 
such  a  criminal  in  the  same  way  as  towards  an  in^ 
nocent  man  :  Compassion,  amongst  other  things, 
would  render  the  execution  of  justice  exceedingly 
painful  and  difficult,  and  would  often  quite  prevent 
it.  And  notwithstanding  that  the  principle  of  be- 
nevolence is  denied  by  some,  and  is  really  in  a  very 
low  degree,  that  men  are  in  great  measure  iusen- 
ble  to  the  happiness  of  their  fellow-creatures ;  yet 
they  are  not  insensible  to  their  mis.ery,  but  are  very 
strongly  moved  with  it :  Insomuch  that  there  plain- 
ly is  occasion  for  that  feeling  which  is  raised  by 
guilt  and  demerit,  as  a  balance  to  that  of  compas- 
sion. Thus  much  may,  I  think,  justly  be' allowed 
to  resentment,  in  the  strictest  way  of  moral  ccmst- 
deration.  * 

The  good  influence  which  this  passion  has  in 
fact,  upon  the  affairs  of  the  world,  is  obvious  to 
every  one's  notice.  Men  are  plainly  restraint 
from  injuring  their  fellow-creatures  by  fear  of  their 
resentment;  and  it  is  very  happy  that  they  are  so, 
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irken  they  would  not  be  restrained  by  a  principle 
of  virtue.  And  after  an  injury  it  done,  and.  there 
ja«  necessity  that  the  offender  should  be  brought 
to  justiee ;  the  cool  consideration  of  reason,  that 
the  security  and  peace  of  society  requires  ei^amples 
d  jiiatice  should  be  made,  might  indeed  be  suffix 
cient  to  proqure  laws  to  be  enacted,  and  sentence 
pMsed :  But  is  it  that  cool  reflection  in  the  injured 
psnon^  which,  for  the  most  part,  brings  the  offen- 
der to  justice  ?  Or  is  it  not  resentment  and  indig- 
natiQii  against  the  injury  and  the  author  of  it  ?  I 
wm  afraid  there  is  no  doubt  which  is  commonly 
the  ca^e;  This,  however,  is  to  be  considered  as  a 
good  effect;  notwithstanding  it  were  much  to  be 
wished,  that  men  would  act  from  a  better  princi^ 
pte,  reason  and  cool  reflection. 

The  account  now  given  pf  the  passion  of  resent* 
nent,  as  distinct  from  all  the  abuses  of  it,  may  -sug- 
f^t  tp  our  thoughts  the  following  reflections^ 

JF¥ra//That  vice  is  indeed  of  ill-desert,  and  must 
finally  be  punished.  Why  should  men  dispute 
concerning  the  reality  of  virtue,  and  whether  it  be 
founded  in  the  nature, of  things,  which  yet  surely 
is  not  matter  of  question ;  but  why  should  this,  I 
say^  be  disputed,  when  every  man  carries  about  him 
tlus  passion,  which  affords  him  demonstration,  that 
the  rules  of  justice  and  equity  are  to  be  the  guide 
of  his  actions  ?  For  every  man  naturally  feels  an 
bdignation,  upon  seeing  instances  of  viUany  and 
bueness,  and  therefore  cannot  commit  the  same, 
without  being  self-condemned. 
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Secondljfy  That  we  should  learn  to  be  eautious, 
lest  we  charge  God  foolishly j  by  ascribing  that  to 
bim,  or  the  nature  he  has^  given  us,  which  is  owing 
wholly  to  our  own  abuse  of  it.     Men  may  speak  of 
the  degeneracy  and  corruption  of  the  world,  ac^ 
cording  to  the  expertenee  they  have  had  of  ft ;  but 
human  nature,  considered  as  the  divine  workman^ 
ship,  should,  methinks,  be  treated  as  sacred  r  For 
in  the  image  of  God .  made  he  man.     That  paasiotf^ 
from  whence  men  take  occasion  to  run  into  ^ 
dreadful  vices  of  malice  and  revenge;  even  that 
passion^  as  implanted  in  our  nature  by  God,  is  not 
only  innocent^  but  a  generous  movement  of  mindr 
It  is  in  itself,  and  in  its  original,  no  more  thain  io^ 
dignation  against  injury  and  wickedness :  That 
which  is  the  only  deformity  in  the  creatioDy  aiA 
the  only  reasonable  object  of  abhorrence  and  dis- 
like.    How  manifold  evidence  have  we  of  the 
divine  wisdom  and  goodness^  when  even  pain  in. 
the  natural  world,  and  the  passion  we. have  been^ 
now  considering  in  the  moral,  come  ou^  instance ^ 
ofitl 
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UPON  FORGIVENESS  OF  INJURIES. 


Matt.  v.  43^  44. 

Jiave  heard  that  it  Jiath  been  saidy  Thou  shalt 

.  hm.thjf  neighbour,  and  hate  thine  enemy:  But  I 

ij  ifQf  unto  yoUi  Low  your  enemies^  bless  them  that 

i  cm'se  you,  do  good  to  them  that .  hate  you,  and 

.  fray  for  them  which  despitefully  use  you  and  per- 

.  secute  you. 

As  God  Almighty  foresaw  the  irregularities  and 
disorders,  both  natural  and  moral,  which  would 
h^pen  in  this  state  of  things,  he  hath  graciously 
made  some  provision  against  them,  by  giving  us 
leveral  passions  and  affections,  which  arise  from,  or 
whose  objects  are,  those  disorders.  Of  this  sort  are 
fear,  resentment,  compassion,  and  others;  of  wJiich 
there  could  be  no  occasion  or  use  in  a  perfect 
state :  But  in  the  present  we  should  be  exposed  to 
greater  inconveniences  without  them ;  though  there 
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are  very  considerable  ones,  which  they  themselves 
are  the  occasions  of.  They  are  incumbrances  in- 
deed, but  such  aa  we  are  obliged  to  carry  about 
with  us,  through  this  various  journey  of  life:  Some 
of  them  as  a  guard  against  the  violent  assaults  c€ 
others,  and  in  our  own  defence;  some,  in  behalf 
of  others;  and  all  of  them  to  put  us  upon,  and 
help  to  carry  us  through  a  course  of  behaviour 
suitable  to  our  condition,  in  default  of  that  perfec* 
tion  of  wisdom  and  virtue,  which  would  be  in  all 
respects  our  better  security* 

The  pas^on  of  smger  or  resentment  hath  already 
been  largely  treated  of.  It  hath  been  shown,  that 
mankind  naturally  f^l  some  emotion  of  mind' 
against  injury  and  injustice,  whoever  are  the  suf- 
ferers by  it,  and  even  though  the  injurious  desigii 
be  prevented  from  taking  effect  Let  this  be  call- 
ed anger,  indignation,  resentment,  or  by  whatever 
name  any' one  shall  chuse,r  the  thing  itself  is  un- 
derstood, and  is  plainly  natural.  It  has  likeurise 
been  observed,  that  this  natural  indignation  is  ge- 
nerally moderate  and  low  enough  in  mankind,  in 
each  particular  man,  when  the  injury  which  excite 
it  doth  not  affect  himself,  or  one  whom  he  eonsi*' 
ders  as  himself.  Therefore  the  precepts  to  forgive^ 
and  to  Iwe  our  enemies^  do  not  relate  to  that  gene*- 
ral  indignation  against  injury  and  the  authors  of  il^ 
but  to  this  feeling,  or  resentment,  when  raised  by ' 
private  or  personal  injury.  But  no  man  could  be 
thought  in  earnest,  who  should  assert,  that  thou^  ^ 
indignation  against  injury,  when  others  are  the 
sufferers,  is  innocent  and  just,  yet  the  same  iudigr 
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nation : against  itj  when  we  ourselves  are  the  suf- 
ferersy  becomes  faulty  and  blameable.  These  pre- 
bepts  fefaerefore  cannot  be  understood  to  forbid  this 
in  the  latter  case,  more  than  in  the  formen  Nay, 
they  cannot  he  understood  to  forbid  this  feel* 
mg  In  the  latter  case,  thongh  raised  to  a  higher 
degree  than  in  the  former;  because,  as  was  also 
obsetired  farther,  from  the  very  constitution  of 
dur  nattire,  yre  cannot  but  have  a  greater  sensibi* 
lity  to  what  concerns  ourselves.  Therefore  the  pre- 
4tept9  in  the  text,  and  others  of  the  like  import  with 
thitni,  must  be  understood  to  forbid  only  the  ex- 
ofsi  and  abuse  of  this  natural  feeling,  in  cases  of 
pti^sonal  and  private  injury :  The  chief  instances  of 
wfaieh  excess  an4  abuse  have  likewise  been  abeady 
nttosarked;  and  all  of  them,  excepting  that  of  reta*- 
liation,  do  so  plainly  in  the  very  terms  expre^ 
iomewhat  unreasonable,  disproportionate,  and  ab« 
sUrdy  as  to  admit  of  no  pretence  or  shadow  of  juS- 
tifieation^ 

Bttt»  since  custom  and  false  honour  are  on  the 
aide  of  retaliation  and  revenge,  when  the  resent- 
ment is  natural  and  just ;  and  reasons  are  some- 
times offered  in  justification  of  revenge  in  these 
cases;  and  since  love  of' our  enemies  is  thought 
tm>  hard  a  smfingXo  be  obeyed:  I  will  shew  the 
^iholute  unlawfulness  of  the  farmer;  the  obHgations^ 
we  are  under  to  the  latter;  and  tfien  proceed  to 
Mme  reflections^  which  may  hwoe  a  more  direct  and 
immediate  tendency  to  beget  in  us  a  right  temper  ff 
mind  towprds  those  who  have  offended  u$. 
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In  showing  the  unlawfulness  of  revenge,  it  is 
not  my  present  design  to  exaihine  what  is  alleged 
in  favour  of  it,  from  the  tyranny  of  cu&tom  and 
false  honour,  but  only  to  consider  the  nature'  luid 
reason  of  the  thing  itself;  which  ought  to  have 
prevented,  and  ought  now  to  extirpate,  every  thing 
of  that  kind. 

First,  Let  us  begin  with  the'  supposition  of  that 
being  innocent  which  is  pleaded  for,  and  which 
shall  be  shown  to  be  altogether  vicious,  the  suppor 
sition  that  we  were  allowed  to  render  evil  for  eml, 
and  see  what  would  be  the  consequence.  Malice 
or  resentment  towards  any  man  hath  plainly  a  ten* 
dency  to  beget  the  same  passion  in  Jiim  who  is  thp 
object  of  it,  and  this  again  increases  it  in  the  oth^. 
It  is  of  the  very  nature  of  this  vice  to  propagate 
itself,  not  only  by  way  of  example,  which  it  doei  ih 
common  with  other  vices,  but  in  a  peculiar  way  of 
its  own ;  for  resentment  itself,  as  well  as  whU  is 
done  in  consequence  of  it,  is  the  object  of  resent- 
ment: Hence  it  comes  fo  palp,  that  the  first  of- 
fencey  even  when  so  slight  as  presently  to  be  dropt 
and  forgotten,  becomes  the  occasion  of  entering 
into  a  long  intercourse  of  ill  offices :  Neither  is  it  at 
all  uncommon  to  see  peftons,  in  this  progress  of 
strife  and  vamnce,  change"  parts ;  and  him,  who 
wais  at  first  the  injured  pierson,  become  more  inju* 
rious  and  blameable  than  the  aggressor.  Put  the 
case,  then,  that  the  law  of  retaliation  was  univer- 
sally received  and  allowed,  as  an  innocent  rule  of  life, 
by  all ;  and  the  observance  of  it  thought  by  many, 
(and  then  it  would  soon  come  to  be  thought  by 
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all)  a  point  of  honour.:  This  &upposes  every  man 
in  private  cases  to  pass  sentence  in  his  owii  cause ; 
and  likewise,  that  anger  or  resentment  is  to  he  the 
judge.  Thus,  from  the  numberless  partialities  which 
we  all  have  for  ourselves,  every  one  would  often 
think  himself  injured  when  he  was  not ;  and  in  most 
Gaae3  would  represent  an  injury  as  much  greater 
than  it  xeally  is :  the  imagined  dignity  of  the  person 
offended  would  scarce  ever  fail  to  magnify  the  of- 
fence. And,  if  bare  retaliation^  or  returning  j«st 
the  mischief  received,  always  begets  resentment  in 
the  person  upon  whom  we  retaliate,  what  would 
that  excess  do?  Add  to  this,  that  he  lijcewise  has 
his  partialities.-r-'There  is  no  going  on  to  represent 
this  scene  of  rage  and  madness :  It  is  manifest 
there  would  be  no  bounds,  nor  any  end.  ^^  If  the 
jbeginning  of  strife  is  as  when  one  letteth  out  wa- 
ter," what  would  it  come  to  when  allowed  this  free 
and  unrestrained  course  ?  '^^  As  coals  are  to  burning 
coals,  or  wood  to  fire,"  so  would  these  "  conten- 
tious men  be  to  kindle  strife.'*  And,  since  the  in- 
dulgence of  re  venge  hath  nganifestly  this  tendency, 
and  does  actually  produce  these  effects  in  propor- 
tion as  it  is  allowed  \  a  passion  of  so  dangerous  a 
nature  ought  not  to  be  indulged,  were  there  no 
other  reasoQ  against  it. 

Secondly^  Jt  hath  been  shown  that  the  passion  of 
resentment  was  placed  in  man,  upon  supposition 
of,  and  as  a  prevention  or  remedy  to,  irregularity 
and  ^disorder.  Now,  whether  it  be  allowed  or  not, 
jthat  the  passion  itself,  and  the  gratification  of  it, 
joined  together,  are  painful  to  the  malicious  person ; 
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it  must  however  be  so  with  respect  to  the  per^da 
towards  whom  it  is  exercised,  and  upon  whom  the 
revenge  is  taken.  Now,  if  we  consider  mankind^ 
according  to  that  fine  allusion  of  St  Paul,  "  as  doe 
body,  and  every  one  members  one  of  another;*'  it 
must  be  allowed  that  resentment  is,  with  respect  td 
society,  a  painful  remedy.  Thus,  then,  the  very  no* 
tion  or  idea  of  this  passion,  as  a  remedy  or  preven- 
tion of  evil,  and  as  in  itself  a  painful  means,.  plam«* 
ly^hows  that  it  ought  never  to  be  made  use  of,  but 
only  in  order  to  produce  some  greater  good. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  this  argument  is  dot 
founded  upon  an  allusion  or  simile,  but  that  it  ii 
drawn  from  the  very  nature  of  the  passion  itsdf^ 
and  the  end  for  which  it  was  given  us.  We  ait 
obliged  to  make  use  of  words  taken  from  senstbte 
things,  to  explain  what  is  the  most  remote  frani 
them :  And  every  one  sees  from  whence  the  words, 
prevention  and  remedy,  are  taken.  But^  if  you 
please,  let  these  words  be  dropped  :  The  thing  it^ 
self,  I  suppose,  may  be  expressed  without  them. 

That  mankind  is  a  ccgnmunity,  that  we  all  stand 
in  a  relation  to  each  other,  that  there  is  a  public 
end  and  interest  of  society  which  each  particular  is 
obliged  to  promote,  is  the  sum  of  morals.  Consi- 
der then  the  passion  of  resentment,  as  given  to  this 
one  body,  as  given  to  society.  Nothing  can  be 
more  manifest,,  than  that  resentment  is  to  be  consi* 
dered  as  a  secondary  passion,  placed  in  us  upon  sup- 
position, upon  account  of,  and  with  regard  to  in- 
jury ;  not,  to  be  sure,  to  promote  and  further  it^ 
but  to  render  it,  and  the  inconveniences  and  mi- 
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series  arising  from  it»  less  and  fewer  than  they 
would  be  without  this  passion.     It  is  as  manifest, 
that  the  indulgence  of  it  is,  with  regard  to  society, 
a  painful  means  of  obtaining  these  ends.     Consi- 
dct^  in  itself,  it  is  very  undesirable,  and  what  so- 
ciety must  very  much  wish  to  be  without     It  is 
in  every  instance  absolutely  an  evil  in  itself;  be* 
cause  it  implies  producing  misery:  And  conse- 
qoently  must  never  be  indulged  or  gratified  for  it* 
sel^  by  any  one  who  considers  mankind  as  a  com- 
munity or  family,  and  himself  as  a  member  of  it. 
-  Let  us  now  take  this  in  another  view.    Every 
naturallippetite,  passion,  and  affection,  may  be  gra* 
tified  in  particular  instances,  without  being  subser- 
vfeut  to  the  particular  chief  end,  for  which  these 
sevnal  principles  were  respectively  implanted  in 
oor  nature.     And  if  neither  this  end,  nor  any  other 
mohd  obligation  be  contradicted,  such  gratifica-* 
tion  is  innocent.    Thus,  I  suppose,  there  are  cases 
in  which  each  of  these  principles,  this  one.  of  re- 
sentment excepted,  may  innocently  be  gratified, 
without  being  subservient  to  what  is  the  main  end 
of  if :  That  is,  though  it  does  not  conduce  to,  yet 
it  may  be  gratified  without  contradicting  that  end, 
or  any  other  obligation.     But  the  gratification  of 
resentment,  if  it  be  not  conducive  to  the  end  for 
which  it  was  given  us,  must  necessarily  contradict^ 
iu)t  only  the  general  obligation  to  benevolence, 
Imt  likewise  that  partiibular  end  itself.    The  end 
for  which  it  was  given,  is,  to  prevent  or  remedy  in* 
jury ;  i.  c.  the  misery  occasioned  by  injury ;  i.  e. 
misery  itself :  And  the'gratification  of  it  consists 
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in  producing  misery^  i.  s.  in  contradicting  the 
end  for  which  it  was  implanted  in  our  nature* 

Th\s  whole  reasoning  is  built  upon  the  diiGexence 
there  is  between  this  passion  and  all  Qthers.  No 
other  principle,  or  passion^  hath  for  its  end.  the 
misery  of  our  fellow-creatures.  But  malice  and  rer 
venge  meditates  evil  itself;  and  to  do  mischief,  to 
be  the  author  of  misery,  is  the  very  thing  which 
gratifies  the  passion :  This  is  what  it  directly  tendf 
towards,  as  its  propei*  design.  Other  vices  eyei^tu* 
ally  do  mischief:  this  alone  aims  at  it  as  an  end. 

Nothing  can  with  reaj&on  be  urged  in  justifica- 
tion of  revenge,  from  the  good  effects  which  the  in- 
dulgence of  it  were  hefore-mentioned  *  to  have  up- 
on the  aiFairs  of  the  world ;  because,  though  it  bt 
a  remarkable  instance  of  the  wisdom  of  Providence, 
to  bring  good  out  of  evil,  yet  vice  is  vice  ta  him 
who  is  guilty  of  it.     ^^  But  suppose  these  ^ood  ef- 
fects are  foreseen ;"   that  is,  suppose  reason  in  a 
particular  case  le^  a  man  the  same  way  as  passion : 
Why  tUen,  to  be  sure,  he  should  follow  his  reason 
in  this  as  well  as  in  all  other  cases.     So  that,  tura 
the  matter  which  way  ever  you  will,   no  more 
can  be  allowed  to  this  passion,  than  hath  been  al- 
^ady-t 

As  to  that  love  of  our  enemies,  which  is  com- 
manded ;  this  supposes  the  general  obligation  to 
benevolence  or  good-will  towards  mankind :  and 
this  being  supposed,  that  precept  is  no  more  than 
to  forgive  injuries ;  t^at  i^  to  kcjep  clear  of  those 

*  Ser.  vjii.  p.  141,,  •  n^Set.  viii.  p.  143^ 
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abuses  before-mentioned :  because  that  we  bave 
th6  babitual  temper  of  benevolence,  is  taken  for 
granted. 

Resentment  is  not  ipconsistent  with  good-^will ; 
for  we  often  see  both  together  in  very  high  dz^ 
grees,  not  only  in  parents  towards  their  children, 
but  in  cases  of  friendship  and  dependance,  where 
there  is  no  natural  relation.  These  contrary  pas- 
sions, though  they  may  lessen,  do  not  necessarily 
destroy  each  other.  We  may  therefore  love  our 
enemy;  and  yet  bave  resentment  against  him  for 
his  injurious  behaviour  towards  us.  But  when  this 
resehtment  entirely  destroys  our  natural  benevolence 
towards  him,  it  is  excessive,  and  becomes  malice  or 
itvenge.  The  command,  to  prevent  its  having  this 
effect,  t.  e;  to  forgive  injuries,  is  the  same  as  to 
l(n^e  our  enemies ;  because  that  love  is  always  sup- 
posed, unless  destroyed  by  resentment 

'.^  But  though  ipankind  is  the  natural  object  of 
"  benevolence,  yet  may  it  not  be  lessened  upon 
"vice,  i.  e.  injury?"  Allowed:  But  if  every  de? 
gree  of  vice  or  injury  must  destroy  that  benevolence^ 
then  no  man  is  the  object  of  our  love ;  for  no  ma% 
is  without  faults. 

'^fiut  if  lower  instances  of  injury  may  lessee 
''our  benevolence,  why  may  not  higher,  or  the 
"  highest;  destroy  it?"  The  answer  is  obvious.  I|^ 
is  not  man's  being  a  social  creature,  much  less,  his 
being  a  moral  agent,  from  whence  alone  our  obli- 
gations to  good-will  towards*  him  arise  :  There  i$ 
an  obligation  to  it  prior  to  eitjjier  of  these,  arising 
from  his  being  a  senjsible  creature ;  that  is^  capable 
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of  happiness  or  misery.  Now  this  obligation  can* 
not  be  superseded  by  his  moral  character.  What 
justifies  public  execution  is,  not  that  the  guilt  or 
demerit  of  the  criminal  dispenses  with  the  c^I^a- 
tion  of  good-will,  neither  would  this  justify  any 
severity ;  but,  that  his  life  is  inconsistent  with  the 
quiet  and  happiness  of  the  world.  That  is,  a  genc^ 
ral  and  more  enlarged  obligation  necessarily  d^ 
stroys  a  particular  and  more  confined  one  of  the 
same  kind,  inconsistent  with  it.  Guilt  or  injnrjr 
then  does  not  dispense  with  or  supersede  the  dtttj 
of  lore  and  good-wilL 

Neither  does  that  peculiar  regard  to  ourselm, 
which  was  before  allowed  to  be  natural*  t6  man* 
kind,  dispense  with  it :  Because  that  can  no  w«y 
innocently  heighten  our  resentment  against  those 
who  have  been  injurious  to  ourselves  in  particular^ 
atiy  otherwise  than  as  it  heightens  our  sense  of  the 
injury  or  guilt ;  and  guilt,  though  in  the  highest 
degree,  does  not,  as  hath  beeti  shown,  dispense 
with  or  supersede  the  duty  of  love  and  good-will. 

If  all  this  be  true,  what  can  a  man  say,  who  will 
dispute  the  reasonableness,  or  the  possibility,  of 
obeying  the  divine  precept  we  are  now  consider* 
ing  ?  Let  him  speak  out,  and  it  must  be  thus  he 
will  speak.  ^^  Mankind,  i.  e.  a  creature  defective 
"  and  faulty,  is.  the  proper  object  of  good-^U, 
"  whatever  his  faults  are,  when  they  respect  others ; 
"  but  not  when  they  respect  me  mysdf.**  Thaf 
men  should  be  affected  in  this  manner,  and  aqt  ac-» 
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oordiBg^jf,  it  to  be  accounted  for  like  other  vices ; 
but  to  assert,  that  it  aught,  and  must  be  thus,  is 
self-partiality  possessed  of  the  very  understanding. 

l%us,  }ove  to  our  enemies,  and  those  who  have 
be^n  injurious  to  us,  is  so  far  from  being  a  rant,  as 
it  has  been  profanely  called,  that  it  is  in  truth  the 
law  of  our  nature,  and  what  every  one  must  see  and 
own,  who  is  not  quite  blinded  with  self-love. 

From  hence  it  is  easy  to  see,  what  is  the  degree 
in  which  we  are  commanded  to  love  our  enemies, 
or  those  who  have  been  injurious  to  us.  It  were 
well  if  it  could  as  easily  be  reduced  to  practice.  It 
caniiot  be. imagined,  that  we  are  required  to  love 
them  with  i^ny  peculiar  kind  of- affection.  But 
suppose  the  person  injured  to  have  a  due  natural 
sense  of  the  injury,  and  no  mor^ ;  he  ought  to  be 
i|flfocted  towards  the  injurious  person  in  the  same 
way  any  good  men,  uninterested  in  the  case,  would 
be;  if  they  had  the  same  just  sense,  which  we  have 
supposed  the  injured  person  to  have,  of  the  fault : 
After,  which  there  will  yet  remain  real  good-will 
towards  the  offender. 

ISlow,  what  is  there  in  all  this,  which  should  be 
thcwi^t  impracticable  ?  I  am  sure  there  is  nothing 
in  it  unreasonable.  It  is  indeed  no  more  than  that 
we  should  not  indulge  a  passion,  which,  if  general- 
ly indolged,  would  propagate  itself  so  as  almost  to 
lay  waste  the  world  :  That  we  should  suppress  that 
partial,  that  false  self-love,  which  is  the  weakness 
of  our  nature :  That  uneasin^s  and  n^isery  should 
not  \k  produced,  without  any  good  purpose  to  be 
served  by  it :  And  that  we  should  not  be  affected 
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towards  persottsl  differently  from  what  their  niture 
and  character  rtquire. 

But  since  to  be  convinced,  that  any  temper  of 
mind,  and  course  of  behaviour,  is  our  duty,  and  the 
contrary  vicious,  hath  but  a  distant  influence  upoA 
our  temper  and  actions ;  let  me  add  some  few  re- 
flections, which  may  have  a  more  direct  teftdenqr 
to  subdue  those  vices  in  the  heart,  to  beget  in  us 
this  right  temper,  and  lead  us  to  a  right  behaviour 
towards  those  who  have  offended  us-:  Which  reflec- 
tions, however,  shall  be  such  as  will  further  «how 
the  obligations  we  are  under  to  it. 

No  one^  I  suppose,  would-  ehuse  to  have  an  in- 
dignity put  upon  him,  or  be  injuriously  treated^r'  If, 
then,  there  be  any  probability  of  a  misunderstand- 
ing in  the  case,-  either  from  our  imagining  we  are 
injured  when  we  are  not,  or  representing  the  injury 
to  ourselves  as  greater  than  it  really  is ;  one  would 
hope  an  intimation  of  this  sort  might  be  kindly  re- 
ceived, and  that  people  would  be  glad  to  find  the  in- 
jury hot  so  great  as  they  imagined.  Therefore,  with- 

'  out  knowing  particulars,  I  take  upon  me  to  assure 
all  persons  who  think  they  have  received  indignities 
or  injurious  treatment,  that  they  may  depend  upon 

>  it,  as  in  a  manner  certain,  that  the  offence  is  not  so 
great  as  they  themselves  imagine.  We  are  in  such 
a  peculiar  situation,  with  respect  to  injuries  done  to 
ourselves,  that  we  can  scarce  any  more  see  them  as 
they  really  are,  than  our  eye  can  see  itself.  *  If  we 
could  place  ourselves  at  a  due  distance,  i;  e.  be 
really  unprejudiced,  we  should  frequently  discern 
that  to  be  in  reality  inadvertence  and  mistake  in 
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our  enemy,  which  we  now  fancy  we  ste  to  be  ma^ 
lice  or  scorn.  From  thia  proper  point  of  view,  we 
should  likewise,  in  all  probability,  alee  something  of 
these  latter  in  ourselrea,-  and  most  certainly  a  great 
deal  of  the  former.  Thus,  the  indignity  or  injury 
would  ahnost  infinitely  lessen,  and  perhaps  at  last 
come  Out  to  be  nothing  at  all.  SeM*-love  is  a  me- 
dium of  a  peculiar  kind :  In  these  cases  it  magni- 
fies every  thing  which  is  amiss  in  others,  at  the 
same  time  that  it  lessens  every  thing  amiss  in  our- 
selves; 

Anger  also,  or  hatred,  may  be  considered  as  ano- 
ther false  medium  of  viewing  things,  which  always 
represents  characters  and  actions  much  worse  than 
they  really  are.  IlUwill  not  only  never  speaks,  but 
never  thinks  well,  of  the  person  towards  whom  it 
is  exercised.  Thus,  in  cases  of  offence  and  enmity, 
the  whole  character  and  behaviour  is  considered 
with  an  eye  to  that  particular  part  which  has  of- 
fended us,  and  the  whole  man  appears  monstrous, 
without  any  thing  right  or  human  in  him  :  Where- 
as the  resentment  should  surely,  at  least,  be  con- 
fined to'that  particular  part  of  the  behaviour  which 
gave  offence ;  since  the  other  parts  of  a  man's  life 
aiid  character  stand  just  the'  same  as  they  did  be- 
fore.- 

In  general,  there  are  very  few  instances  of  enmi^ 
ty  carried  to  any  length,  but  inadvertency,  misun- 
derstanding, some  real  mistake  of  the  case,  on  one 
side  however,  if  not  on  both,  has  a  great  share  in 
it. 

If^ these  things  were  attended  to,  these  ill-ha- 
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tnours  could  not  be  carried  to  any  length  amongBt 
good  men,  and  they  would  be  exceedingly  abated 
amongst  all.  And  one  would  hope  they  might  be 
attended  to :  For  all  that  these  cautions  come  to^  is 
really  no  more  than  desiring,  that  things  may  be 
considered  and  judged  of  as  they  are  in  themselvea; 
that  we  should  have  an  eye  to,  and  beware  o(  what 
would  otherwise  lead  us  into  mistakes.  So  that  ta 
make  allowances  for  inadvertence,  miiunderstaaid- 
ing,  for  the  partialities  of  self-love,  and  the  false 
light  which  anger  sets  things  in ;  I  say,  to  make 
allowances  for  these,  is  not  to  be  spoken  of  as  an 
instance  of  humbleness  of  mind,  or  meekness  and 
moderation  of  temper,  but  as  what  common  seme 
should  suggest,  to  avoid  judging  wrong  of  a  matter 
before  us,  though  virtue  and  morals  were  out  of  the 
case.  And  therefore  it  as  much  belongs  to  ill  meo^ 
who  will  indulge  the  vice  I  have  been  arguing 
against,  as  to  good  men,  who  endeavour  to  subdue 
it  in  themselves.  In  a  word,  all  these  cautions; 
concerning  anger  and  self*love,  are  no  more  than 
desiring  a  man,  who  was  looking  through  a  glassy 
which  either  magnified  or  lessened,  to  take  notice, 
that  the  objects  are  not  in  themselves  what  they 
appear  through  that  medium. 

To  all  these  things  one  might  add,  that  resent- 
ment being  out  of  the  case^  there  is  not,  properly 
speaking,  any  such  thing  as  direct  ill-will  in  one 
man  towards  another :  Therefore  the  first  indigni^ 
ty  or  injury,  if  it  be  not  owing  to  inadvertence  or 
misunderstanding,  may  however  be  resolved  into 
other  particular  passions,  or^  self-love :  Principles 
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quite  distiiiGt  'from  ill-will,  and  which  we  ought 
all  to  be  disposed  to  excuse  in  others,  from  expe- 
liencing  se  much  of  them  in  ourselves.  A  great 
man  of  antiquity  is  reported  to  have  said,  that  as 
■he  Qever  was  indulgent  to  any  one  fault  in  him- 
self; he  could  not  excuse  those  of  others.  This 
-lenteaoe  could  scarce  with  decency  ^me  out  of 
the  mttoitib  of  any  human -creature.  But  if  we  in- 
vert the  fonner  part,  and  put  it  thus:  That  he  was 
indulgent  to  many  faults  in  himself,  as  it  is  to.be 
feftred  the  best  of  us  are,  and  yet  was  implacable; 
•how  monstrous  would  such  an  assertion  appear? 
ibid  thia  is  the  case  in  respect  to  every  human 
creature,  in  proportion  as  he  is  without  the  for- 
^ving  spirit  I  have  been  recommending. 

'Further,  Though  injury,  injustice,  oppression, 
Hthe  baseness  of  ingratitude,  are  the  natural  objects 
of  indignation,  or,  if  you  please,  of  resentment,  as 
.  before  explained;  yet  they  are  likewise  the  objects 
of  compassion,  as  they  are  their  own  punishment, 
and  without  repentance  will  for  ever  be  so.  No 
•  one  ever  did  a  designed  injury  to  another,  but  at 
the  same  time  he  did  a  much  greater  to  himself. 
If  theftfore  we  would  consider  things  justly,  such 
an  one  ds,  according  to  the  natural  course  of  our 
-affections,  an  object  of  compassion,  as  well  as  of 
displeasure:  And  to  be  affected  really  in  this  man- 
ner^ I  say  really,  in'  opposition  to  shc»v  and  prcr 
tence,  argues  the  true  greatness  of  mind.  We  have 
an  example  of  forgiveness  in  this  way  in  its  ut- 
most perfection,  and  which  indeed  includes  in  it 
all  that  is  good|  in  that  prayer  of  our  blessed  Sa- 
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viour  on  the  cross:"  Father,  forgive  them;  ibr 
they  know  not  what  they  do !" 

But^  kstiyj  The  offences  which  we  are  all  guHty 
of  against  God,  and  the  injuries  which  men  do  to 
each  other,,  are  often  mentioned  together :  Aod, 
making  allowances  for  the  infinite  distance  bet\irecb 
the  Majesty  of  heaven  and  a  frail  mortal,  anditke- 
wise  for  this,  that  he  cannot  possibly  be  afiected  cnr 
moved  as  we  are ;  offences  committed  by^'  others 
against  ourselves,  and  the  manner  in  which  we  aie 
apt  to  be  affected  with  them,  give  a  real  occamdix 
for  calling  to  mind  our  own  sins  againsit  God* 
Now,  there  is  an  apprehension  and  pre-sehtinoeiil^ 
natural  to  mankind,  that  we  ourse}ves  shall  one 
time  or  other  1)6  dealt  with^  as  we  deal  wi^  otlicrf; 
and  a  peculiar  acquiescence  in,,  and' feeling  xif  ^the 
equity  and  justice  of  this  equal  distribution.  '  Ttitt 
natural  notion  of  equity  the  son  of  ^irach  Bas'  put 
in  the  strongest  way.  "He  that  revcqgeth  iludl 
find  vengeance  from,  the  Lord,  and  he  will  ^uiely 
keep  his  sins  in  remembrance.  Forgive  thy  neigh- 
bour the  hurt  he  hath  done  unto  thee,  50  shall  thy 
sins  also  be  forgiven  when  thou  prayest  .One 
inan  beareth  hatred  against  another ;  and  doth  he 
seek  pardon  from  the  Lord?  He  showethno  mercy 
to  a  man  which  is  like  hihiself :  and  doth  he  ask 
forgiveness  of  his  own  sins  ?"*  I-.et  any  one  read  diir 
Saviour's  parable  of  "  the  king  ,who  took  account 
of  his  servants  ;"f  and  the  equity  and  rightness  of 
the  sentence  which  was  passed  upon  him  who  was 
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ufiaiercifiil  td  his  fellow-servaiit,    wiU  he  felt, 
fiiffceis  soofusMrhat  in)  humto  natul-e,  ^hichac- 
€aaim  :te^  i  and"  hilsnm  i  witb  ;tbatr'oiodiad  •  of  ^^ter^- 
iBiJEMuden;).  djf^  lis  i  then 'place  befbne  oureyes'the 
4amp'vhut:t  isii;epEeaeQjte4  m  the  parable  ^-  ■■  that  of 
mrsDil^jdiatlSy^^orvthe  f&uil  judgaacnit:    Sopposie 
jRnraelircsfiiiBaderifaeapqbf ehen^on  of  apprQacbing 
lintbi;:  ibaidiyixa  .were  fjust^goLog^  tor  appear  naked 
and  without  disguise  before  the  Judge  of  all'  the 
earth,  to  give  an  accoupt  of  your  behaviour  to- 
wards   your  fellow-creatures :    Could  any  thing 
raise  more  dreadful  apprehensions  of  that  judg- 
ment, than  the  reflection,  that 'you  had  been  im- 
placable, and  without  mercy  towards  those  who 
.  had  offended  you :   without  that  forgiving  spirit 
towards  others,  which,  that  it  may  now  be  exer- 
cised towards  yourselves,  is  your  only  hope?   And 
,  these  natural  apprehensions  are  authorized  by  our 
Saviour's  application  of  the  parable :  "  So  likewise 
shair  my  heavenly  Father  do  also  unto  you,  if  ye 
from  your  hearts  forgive  not  every  one  his  brother 
their  trespasses."    On  the  other  hand,  suppose  a 
good  man  in  the  same  circumstance,  in  the  last 
part  and  close  of  life,  conscious  of  many  frailties, 
as  the  best  are,  but  conscious  too  that  he  had  been 
meek,  forgiving,  apd  merciful ;  that  he  had  in  sim-^ 
plicity  of  heart  been  ready  to  pass  over  offences 
against  himself; — the  having  felt  this  good  spirit 
will  give  him,  not  only  a  full  view  of  the  amiable- 
ness  of  it,  but  the  surest  hope  that  he  shall  meet 
with  it  in  his  Judge.     This  likewise  is  confirmed 
by  his  own  declaration:  "  If  ye  forgive  men  their 
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trespasses,  your  heavenly  Father  will  likewise  for* 
give  you."  And  that  we  might  have  a  constant 
sense  of  it  upon  our  mind,  the  condition  is  express- 
ed in  our  daily  prayer.  A  forgiving  Spirit  is  there- 
fore absolutely  necessary,  as  ever  we  hope  for  par- 
don of  our  own  sins,  as  ever  ^e  hope  for  peace  of 
mind  in  our  dying  moments,  or  for  the  divine  mer- 
cy at  that  day  when  we  shall  most  stand  %  need 
of  it. 


SERMON  X. 


UPON  SELF-DECEIT. 


2  Sam.  xii.  7. 
And,  Nathan  said  to  David,  Thou  art  the  man. 

These  words  are  the  application  of  Nathan's  para- 
ble to  David,  upon  occasion  of  his  adultery  with 
Bathsheba,  and  the  murder  of  Uriah  her  husband. 
The  parable,  which  is  related  in  the  most  beautiful 
aimplicity,  is  this  2  *  "  There  were  two  men  in  one 
city ;  the  one  rich,  and  the  other  poor.    The  rich 
man  had  exceeding  many  flocks  and  herds;,  but 
the  poor  man  had  nothing,  save  one  little  ewC'- 
lamb,  which  he  had  bought  and  nourished  up :  And 
it  grew  up  together  with  him,  and  with  his  chil- 
dren ;  it  did  eat  of  his  own  meat,  and  drank  of  his 
own  cup,  and  lay  in  his  bosom,  and  was  unto  him^ 
as  a  daughter.    And  there  came  a  traveller  unto 
the  rich  man,  and  he  spared  to  take  of  his  own 
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flock,  and  of  his  own  herd,  to  dress  for  the  way- 
faring man  that  was  come  unto  him,  but  took  the 
poor  man's  lamb,  and  dressed  it  for  the  man  that 
was  come  to  him.  And  David's  anger  was  greatly 
kindled  against  the  inan,.andhe  said  to  Nathafl^ 
As  the  Lord  liveth,  the  man  that  hath  done  this 
thing  shall  surely  die.  And  he  shall  restore  the 
lamb  fourfold,  faecante  lie  did  this  thing,  and  be- 
cause he  had  no  pity."  David  passes  sentence,  not 
only  that  there  should  be  a  fourfold  restitution 
made,  but  he  proceeds*' "to  the  rigour  of  justice^ 
"  The  man  that  hath  done  this  thing  shall  die  i* 
And  this  judgment'is  pronoiitieed  with  the  utmost 
indignation  against  such  an  act  of  inhumanity ; 
^'  A»:  theJLdrd  livetl),:hff.iBhall  &m[y^A\idi\  ^md  his 
anger  was  greatly  kindled  against  the  man."  Ajxd 
the  pixjph^  ani^wered^  >^^  ThouiaittfaeUfmik?  >£fe 
had  beeiii  g^lty  of  .much  greater  inhutnsmit^p^itfe 
the  utmost  deliberatioi^^thcroght,  aJM^  cottiri^ilClL 
N6ara:^eair  must  have  passed,  betiireen^ the*  timtriclf 
the  commissixMl  of  faisj  xrimes  and  the'tiYHe  (if  the 
prophetfs  coming  td  him;  and 'it  dc^en  ndt^appetft 
from  tfoe  sftcny^  thathe'had  in  £LlHhi9\<rhlie'llli 
least  reiliors^  w  eofltrition,  •  -  •  '  ^  -■  • '  '^  i-  ^ 
Theffe  i«»  not  Ji^y:  things  relating  td^'ffi^nfflid 
chatacif^rs,  more  surprising'  and  unacebtiirtable  tbali 
this ? ^partiality  *o  theifisd ve$,  Which  \i  bbd^f vftMSb 
in  inztij}  as^bere  i^notHifigi  of  more  nndtfflclldly 
reflection,  resp^ctiftgmorallty,  virtue,  ^hd'religiolli 
Hence  it  is  that  mafny-  men  sedral  perfect  sf ratigeN 
to  their  own  characters.  They  think,  and  reason, 
and  judge  quite  differently  upon  any  matter  relat- 
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ing  to  themselves,  from  what  they  do  iii  cases  of 
others  where  they  are  hot  interested.  Hence  it  is 
one  bears  people  exposing  follies,  which  they  them* 
selves  are  eminent  for;  and  talking  with  great  se- 
verity, against  particular  vices,  which,  if  ail  the 
world  be. not -mis taken,  they  themselves  are  notori- 
ously guilty  of.  This  self-ignorance  and  self-parti- 
ality may  be  in  all  different  degrees.  It  is  a  lovv^er' 
degree  of  it,  'which  David.himself  refers  to  in  these 
wotds^  "  Who  can  tell  how  oft  he  offendeth  ?  O 
deansethou  me  from  my  secret  faults."  This  is  the 
|r0ui)d  of  that  advice  of  JEljhu  to  Job :  "  Surely 
iiis  meet  to  be  said  unto  God, — That  which  I  see 
OOd;,  teach  thou  me ;  if  t  have  done  iniquity,  I  will 
do,ao  more."  .  And  Solomon  saw  this  thing  in  a 
very  itrotig  light,  when  he  said,  ''  He  that  trustetb 
bit  iown  heart  is  a  fool."  This  likewise  was  the  rea- 
809  why  that  precept,  "  Know  thyself,'^  was  so  fre- 
quently inculcated  by  the  philosophers  of  old.  For 
if  it  .were  not  for  that  partial  and  fond  regard  to 
oiuaelves,.  it  would  certainly  be  no  great  difficulty 
to.know  our  own  character,  what  passes  within  the 
bent  and  bias  of  our  mind;  much  less  would  there 
b^  ^ny  difficulty  in  judging  rightly  of  our  own  ac- 
tions. Jiut  from  this  partiality  it  frequently  comes 
to  pass,  that  the  observation  of  many  men's  being 
tbemselves  last  of  all  acquainted  with  what  fails 
oiit  in  their  own  families,  may  be  applied  to  a  nearer 
hoiiie,.  to  what  passes  within  their  own  breasts. 

There  is  plainly,  in  the  generality  of  mankind^ 
an^bsence  of  doubt  or  distrust,  in  a  very  great  mea- 
tflire,  u  to  their  moral  character  and  behaviour; 
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and likewise  a  dispoMtion  to  take  for  granted,  that 
all  is  right  and  well  with  them  in  these  respectk' 
The  former  is  owing  to  their  not  reflecting,  not  ex* 
ercising  their  judgment  upon  themselves;  the  lat- 
ter^ to  self-love.     I  am  not  speaking  of  that  extra- 
vagance,  which  is  sometimes  to  be  met  with ;  in- 
stances of  persons  declaring  in  words  at  length,  that 
they  never  were  in  the  wrong,  nor  had  ever  zjolf 
diffidence  of  the  justness  of  their  conduct,  in  their 
whole  lives  r  No,  these  people  are  too  far  gone  to 
have  any  thing  said  to  them.    The  thing  before  us 
is  indeed  of  this  kind^  but  in  a  lower  degree,  abd 
confined  to  the  moral  character;  somewhat  of  which 
we  almost  all  of  us  have,  without  reflecting^  upon 
it.     Now,  consider  how  long,  and  how  groesly,  » 
person  of  the  best  understanding  might  be  impoiaed 
upon  by  one  of  whom  he  had  not  aay  suapidoo, 
and  in  whom  he  placed  an  entire  confidence ;  espe- 
cially if  there  were  friendship  and  real  kindneas  in 
the  case:  Surely  this  hold»  even  stronger  witlrre^ 
spect  to  that  self  we  are  all  so  fond  oC    Hence 
arises  in  men  a  disregard  of  reproof  and  instruction, 
rules  of  conduct  and  moral  discipline,  which  occa- 
sionally come  in  their  way :  A  disregard,  I  say,  of 
these,  not  in  every  respect,  but  in  this  single  on^ 
namely,  as  what  may  be  of  service  to  them  in  par- 
ticular towards  mending  their  own  hearts  and  tem- 
pers, and  making  them  better  men.    It  never  in 
earnest  comes  into  their  thoughts,  whether  such  ad- 
monitions may  not  relate,  and  be  of  service  to  them-  * 
selves ;  and  this  quite  distinct  from  a  positive  per-* 
suasion  to  the  contrary,  a  persuasion  from  reflection 
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tliat  they  are  innocent  and  blameless  in  those  re« 
spects.   Thus  we  may  invert  the  observation  which 
13  somewhere  made  upon  Brutus,  that  he  never  read 
but  in  order  to  make  himself  a  better  man.     It 
scarce  comes  into  the  thoughts  of  the  generality  of 
mankind,  that  this  use  is  to  be  made  of  moral  re- 
flQctions  which  they  meet  with;  that  this  use,  I  say, 
is  to  be  made  of  them  by  themselves,  for  every  body 
observes  and  wonders  that  it  is  not  done  by  others. 
-  'Further,  there  are  instances  of  persons  having 
80  fiiced  and  steady  an  eye  upon  their  own  interest 
whatever  they  place  it  in,  and  the  interest  of  those 
whom  .  they  consider  as  themselves,  as  in  a  man- 
ner to-  regard  nothing  else ;    their  views  are  al- 
most confined  to  this  alone.     Now,  we  cannot  be 
acquainted  with,  or  in  any  propriety  of  speech  be 
said  to  know  any  thing  but  what  we  attend  to« 
If,  therefore,  they  attend  only  to  one  side^  they 
really  will  not,  cannot  see  or  know  what  is  to  be 
aUej^ed  on  the  other.    Though  a  man  hath  the  best 
eyes  in  the  world,  he  cannot  see  any  way  but  that 
which  he  turns  them.    Thus  these  persons,  with- 
out passing  over  the  least,  the  most  minute  thing 
which  can  possibly  be  urged  in  favour  of  themselves, 
shall  overlook  entirely  the  plainest  and  most  obvi- 
ous things  on  the  other  side.    And  whilst  they  are 
under  the  power  of  this  temper,  thought  and  con- 
gelation, upon  the  matter  before  them,  has  scarce 
any  tendency  to  set  them  right :  Because  they  are 
engaged ;  and  their  deliberation  concerning  an  ac- 
tion to  be  done,  or  reflection  upon  it  afterwards,  is 
not  to  Me  whether  it  be  right,  but  to  find  out  rea- 
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ision^  to  justify  6r  palfidte  it;  [Mllktci  iVnot  ^ 
otlitt^,  buftto'thfem^elvds;       '  ri 

In  s^me  therein  to  be  observed  a  gcsreral  iff^ 
liaince  of  tfaetnselvesV  Mdf  wrong  way  of  thinking 
lind  judging  itr 'every  thing  relating  to  tbemselvetf; 
their  ibrtuile,  reputation,  ^very  thtbg  in  which  self 
can* dome  in  !  And  this  pethapsf'  attended  with  tbe 
rightefit  judgment  in  all  other  matters:  In  otheri^' 
this' partiality  is  not  So  gaiei-al;  has  not  taken  hold 
of  the  whole  man,  bot  is  confined'  to  some  paiticn- 
lar  favourite  pks^ion^  interest^  or  pursuit ;  strppoee 
amotion;  eovetousness;  or  any  other.  And  these'{>ef- 
sons  may  probably  judge  and  determine  what  isper^ 
fictlyjust'afad  proper,  even  in  tilings  in  which  thqr 
the<nselves  are  concerned,  if  these  things  havb  no 
relation  to  theii^'particalar  favourite  |3assion  or  par* 
wit.  'Hence arises  that  amazing  incongruity,  and 
seeming  iticons'rstency  of  character,  from  whence 
slight  observers  take  it  for  granted,  that  the  wUoie 
is' hypocriticat  and  fafee ;  not  beitfg  able  otherwise 
to  recoricile  the' severdl  parts  r  whereas,  in  trutfa, 
there  is-'real  honesty,  so  far  as  it  goes.  There' is ^ 
such  a  thing  as  men's  being  honest  to  isuch  a  degree, 
and  in  suchrespectsi  birtnofurtheK  And  tHisr,  as 
it' id  true,  so  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  be  taken 
notice  of,  and  allowed  them ;  auch  general  and  yn- 
distmgtiishing  censure  of  their  Whble  character;  ad 
designitig  atod  fake;  beitig  one  iiiaiti  thittg-'W'hiCh 
Gionfhtrts  thctW  in  their  8*lf-deceit-  They  k Ad*r  tbit 
the  whole  censure  is  not  true,  and  so  take  for  grant- 
ed that  no  part  of  it  iaf.  ♦    ' ' 

But  to  go  on  with  the  explanation  of  the  thing 
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iteictf  9  •  Vice  itii^encrait  consists  in  baying  an  tinrea^ 
soMbletinyd  tdo  gt^at  regard  to  oursdves^  in^con^T 
paitisdit  dif  ^hers^MjRobberj  and  murder  is  never 
fgMi  th^lilve  of  injustice  oncrueHj,  imt  to  gratify 
Miiiitf4>thef  fiasftiott^i'to^  gain  some  supposed- ad  van* 
tage^  And.  it  iS'false  selfiabness  alone,  whether  4;ool 
Mi^^ionaf e^  whicfa^  makes  a  man  resolutely:  pursue 
thM  ebdi  -he  it  et'er  so:  much  to  the  injury  of  ano* 
thm-i  But^bereaSy  in  common  andordinaiy  wick^-* 
nMi)  thisr  ufltidiiMnail)teness,  thid  partiality  and  sel- 
fisbiitssdj  tielates  oiriy^  orchiefly^ta 'the  temper  and 
passioAs ;  in  the  characteits  we  are  now  considering, 
itmadfes  to  tbe  understanding,  and  influences  the 
vtry  jifi^entt^  '  And/^besideatthat  general  want 
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.  odrMi^  i  f|r«re  tt  6lily/  ay  it  biay  set  ui  tipdii  H  mb^e'  frd<|tteiit  and 
sMdt  .smw^!  iiild  T0fkw:tf  our  >  awn  cbaractefiaiaiiMikvioiif. 
Tl^||9frp|i2.^r  Mc^U^tk^B  itsetf  ippljea  somewM, of  diffidence; 
aiidthe.discpven^,^e  .ma|i€L  .what  is  brought  to  pur  viewi  may 
pomUy  increase  it.  Good-will  to  anoUier  may  either  blind  our 
jtia^eni,  so  as  16  ihaRe  iis  overlook  his  faults';  or' it 'liif ay  put  i!is 
u|tM  eMfckMg'  that  jtfdgthent  ^ith^  greater  stnctness,  to  ^eewht^ 
tiftr  its  is  so  fiiultl#tl  and  perfect  UH  t«e  wish  bini.  If. that  peculiar 
iigard  to  pwrselYea  Ifsj^p  j^fi{U},^^^^aine  our  owi|  ch^ra^tec  wHl| 
th^  greatff  ^verlty»  in  order  really  to  improve,  and  grpw  better, 
it  is  tbe  Ikiost  comniendable  turn  of  mind  possible^  and  can  scarce 
befo  excess.  Biit  if/ as  every  thing  batli  its  cbudteffeit,  tre  a'f^ 
so^WiSi^  etopfoy^  at^ut  ourselves,  m  ordtfr  to  db^uise^hiit  is 
flillisSy  astdto  make  a  better  appearance ;  or,  if  our  attention  ta 
cmrfelTCf  has. chiefly  th|f  ^i^ecti.JVis  liablf  .to  run  up  into  the 
greatest  weaknm  ^nd  ezcesL  and  b,  like  all.otlier  c:^cesses,.its  own 
disappointment;  for  scarce  any  show  themselves  to  advantage, 
Hrho  are  over  solicitous  of  doidg  so. 
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of  distrust  and  diffidence  concerning  our  own  cha* 
racter,  there  are,  you  see,  two  things,  which. may 
thus  prejudice  and  darken  the  understanding  itself : 
That  over-fondness  for  ourselves,  which  we  are  all 
so  liable  to ;  'and  also  being  under  the  power  of  any 
particular  passion  or  appetite,  or  engaged  in  any 
'particular  pursuit.  And  these,  especially  the  last 
of  the  two,  may  be  in  so  great  a  degree,  as  to  influ- 
ence our  judgment,  even  of  other  persons  and  thejr 
behaviour.  Thus  a  man,  whose  temper  is  formed 
to  ambition  or  covetousness,  shall  even  approve  of 
them  sometimes  in  others. 

This  seems  to  be  in  a  good  measure  the  accouik 
of  self-partiality  and  self-deceit,  when  traced  up  to 
its  original.  Whether  it  be,  or  be  not,  thought  sa- 
tisfactory, that  there  is  such  a  thing  is  manifest^ 
and  that  it  is  the  occasion  of  great  part  of  the  un«. 
reasonable  behaviour  of  men  towards  each  other : 
tliat  by  means  of  it  they  palliate  their  vices  and  fol- 
lies to  themselves;  and  that  it  prevents  their  apply- 
ing to  themselves  those  reproofs  and  instruction^ 
which  they  meet  with  either  in  Scripture  or  in  mo- 
ra] and  religious  discourses,  though  exactly  suitable 
to  the  state  of  their  own  mind,  and  the  course  of 
their  behaviour.  There  is  one  thing  further  to  be. 
added  here,  that  the  temper  we  distinguish  by  hard- 
ness of  heart  with  respect  to  others,  joined  with  this 
self-partiality,  will  carry  a  man  almost  any  lengths 
of  wickedness,  in  the  way  of  oppression,  hard  usage 
of  others,  and  even  to  plain  injustice ;  without  iiis 
having,  from  what  appears,  any  real  sense  at  all  of 
it.    This  indeed  was  not  the  general  character  of 
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David ;  ^or  he  plainly  gave  scope  to  the  affections 
of  compassion  and  good-will^  as  well  as  to  his  pas- 
sions* of  another  kind. 

But  as  some  occasions  and  circumstances  lie  more 
open  to  this  self-deceit,  and  give  it  greater  scope 
and  opportunities  than  others^  these  require  to  be 
particularly  mentioned. 

It  is  to  be  observed  then,  that  as  there  are  exr 
press  determinate  acts  of  wickedness,  such  as  mur- 
der, adultery,  theft;  so;  on  the  other  hand,  there 
are  numberless  cases  in  which  the  vice  and  wicked- 
ness cannot  be  exactly  defined, '  but  consists  in  a 
certain  general  temper  and  course  of  action,  or  in 
the  neglect  of  some  duty,  suppose  charity  or  any 
other,  whose  bounds  and  degrees  are  not  fixed. 
This  is  the  v^ry  province  of  self-deceit  and  self-par- 
tiality :  Here  H  governs  without  check  or  contrdul. 
^'  For  what  commandment  is  there  broken  ?  Js  there 
^  transgression  where  there  is  no  law  ?  A  vice  which 
cannot  be  defined  ?"" 

Whoever  will  consider  the  whole  commerce  of 
human  life,  will  see,  that  a  great  part,  perhaps  the 
greatest  part,  of  the  intercourse  amongst  mankind, 
cannot  be  reduced  to  fixed  determinate  rules.  Yet  in 
these  icases  there  is  a  right  and  a  wrong :  A  merciful, 
a  liberal,  a  kind  and  compassionate  behaviour,  which 
surely  is  our  duty ;  and  an  unmerciful  contracted  spi- 
rtt,  an  hard  and  oppressive  course  of  behaviour,  which 
is  most  certainly  immoral  and  vicious.  But  who  can 
define  precisely  wherein  that  contracted  spirit  and 
hard  usage  of  others  consist^  as  murder  and  tibeft  may 
be  defined?  There  is  nota  word  in  our  language  ^hich 
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expresses  more  detestable  wickedness  thafi  oppru- 
ntm ;  Yet  the  nature  of  this  viae  Jtannot  be  so^ejc^ 

actly  stated,  nor  the  bounds  of  it  sodebnsimnate^ 
marked,  jas  thatire  shall  be  able  to  say' is  all nn- 
Mances,  where  rigid  fight  and<  justice  <etidfyr.^i)d 
oppression  begiosi:    I»  these  casies  there  is  greatl** 
titude  left^  for  every  one  to  determine^for^:  jMul^cwi* 
se<}u;ently  to  deceive  hinrself.    Itis'  chiefly  ift:  these 
cases/ that  self-deceit  comes  in.;  as  e^^ery  .Mie  Buut 
s^e^  that  there  is  much  larger  scope  for  kiiBre^  thail 
ifeL^express^  single, ^Herminate-aeis  efiwkikttdiicsNL 
However,  it  comes  in  with  respectloithe^cww* 
^fHaMes  ^tending  the  /most  <gro69  and  detcnnmrtip 
)K€ts  istf*  wickedness.    Oftim,  the  ^tory  af  Davai; 
ikMT  befiire.  us,  afibrds  the  ihiost  la8tollidli^g  rtft*' 
stajQce.    It  is  really  prodigious,  to  see  a  mao^  b^ 
fore  so  remarkable  for  virtue  and  piet^,  going  oa 
deliberately  from  adultery  to  mxurder,  with; the  aaxpe 
cool  cootrivanccy  and/  from  iwhat  .appears,  withas 
little  disturbance,  as  a  man  would  endewouir  4o  fffe>- 
vent  the  ill  consequences  of  a  mistake  he  had  ixflde 
in  any  common  matt^.    That  total  insensibility  of 
fnind,  with  respect  to  those  Ixorrid  crimt;s„  aDt^.lli^ 
commissiQni  of  them,  jnoumifestly  shojWftiJial;  Jbe^^ 
somciWay  or  other  delude  htmself :  And  tJiis  oould 
riot  be  with  respbct  to  the  crimes  th&m'sel ves,  thty 
were  so  manifestly  of  the  grossest  kind.  .What  the 
particular  circumstances  were>  witbi.whicJki.h^.e;!^r 
tenuated  them,  and  quitted  and  idecmvM  llil03elf> 
is  not  related.    •       ^  .  »   ;  .  :   ui*-.  '■i.r  ,::!'.» 

•    Having  thus  explained  the  naturc'of  internal  hyi 
pocrisy  and  self-deceit;  and  remarked  th^  .occksioqjS 
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upon^^hidi  it  exerts  itiself,  'there  are  several  things 
fuFtfa^  tp  be  observed  concei^ning  it>:  .That  all.  of 
the  sources  to  which  it  was  trac€jd>up,  aiie  -^qm^ 
times  obser.vable.  together  in  one  and  .the  same  per^ 
sqn ;  hut  that.one  of.  them  is  more,  remarkable^ jad 
toaiiigber 4egree^an.somie,iandotbers of ihexn  an 
SD  in- .others :  .TJ^,  -in  geiierAly  it  is  a^coiap^cated 
thing,,  and  may  rbe  inalirdi^ereatdegree&  andkinds,: 
That  .the  temper  itc^elf  is  essentially  in  (its  own  ea* 
ture  vicious  and  iirunoral.  ^  It  is-  unfairness^  it;  .{is 
dishones:ty,  it  is  falseness  of  hear<;..aad'isy  therer 
fore,  so  farfromext^uating  guilt,. that  it  is. itself 
the  gf^eatast  of  all^ilt  inproportion.totheidegr'ee 
it-prevails<;.  jbritis  a  corruption  of  tt^  wbole^mo*- 
tal  aefaaracterJn  its^principle.  -.^Our  anderstandiog^ 
and  $ense.of  good  and  eril^^as  the  light  and. guide 
of  life :  A^-  If,  therefore,;  tlus  light  that  is  in  tl^eibe 
darkness, .  how  great  is  thati  daxkn^ss  ?"f^ :  For  this 
jseaion  our.Saviour.puts  an.  evil  tye  as  the:  direct  ojjr 
poute  to  a  siagJe  eye;  the  absence  of  that  simplicity^ 
which 4i^e.kts,t  words  inipiy^  being  itself  evil  and 
Tidous..  And  whilst  men  are  under  the  power  of 
tfau|.t3eniper,  in  proportion  .stiU^  to.  the  degree  they 
anCLSO,  they  are  ibrtified  on  > every  .side  against  coui- 
fiction  3  and  when  .thqy  .hear  the.  vice  and  foUy  .of 
vliatis  in  truth  (heir  own  xxiurse.  of  life,  .exposed  im 
the  justest  and  strongest  naanner,  th^eywill  often  asr 
sent  to  it,  and  even,  carry  the  matter  fojther;  peiv 
suading  themselves,  one  does  not  know  .how,  but 
some  w^y  or  other  persuading  themselves,,  that  they 
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are  out  of  the  case,  and  that  it  hath  no  relation  to 
thep.  Yet,  notwithstanding  this,  there j^^tifitf- 
iy  appears  a  suspicion,  that  all  is  not  right,  as  it 
should  be ;  and  perhaps  there  u  atways  at  bottom 
somewhat  of  this  sort.  There  are  ^ioubtless  many 
in3tances  of  the  ambitious,  the  rev^engeful,  the  co- 
vetous, and  those  whom,  with  too  great  indulgepce, 
3we  only  call  the  men  of  pleasure,  who  will  not  al- 
low themselves  to  think  how  guilty  they  are,  who 
explain  and  argue  away  their  guilt  to  themselves : 
And  though  they  do  really  impose  upon  themselves 
in  some  measure,  y«t  there  are  none  of  them  but 
.  have,  if  not  a  proper  knowledge,  yet  at  least  an 
implicit  suspicion,  where  the  weakness  lies,  apd 
what  part  of  their  behaviour  they  have  reaton  tp 
wish  unknown  or  forgotten  for  even  Truth,  and 
real  good  sense,  and  thorough  integrity,  carry  along 
with  them  a  peculiar  consciousness  of  their  own 
genuineness :  There  is  a  feeling  belonging  to  them, 
which  does  not  accompany  their  counterfeits,  error, 
folly,  half-honesty,  partial  and  slight  regards  to 
virtue  and  right,  so  far  only  as  they  are  consistent 
with  that  course  of  gratification  which  men  happen 
to  be  set  upon.  And,  if  this  be  the  case,  it  is  much 
the  same  as  if  we  should  suppose  a  man  to  have  had 
a  general  view  of  some  scene,  enough  to  satisfy  him 
that  it  was  very  disagreeable,  and  then  to  shut  his 
eyes,  that  he  might  not  have  a  particular  or  distinct 
view  of  its  several  deformities.  It  is  as  easy  to  close 
the  eyes  of  the  mind  as  those  of  the  body :  And 
the  former  is  more  frequently  done  with  wilfulness, 
and  yet  not  attended  to,  than  the  latter ;  the  ac* 
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ticmt  of  the  mind  being  more  quick  and  transient, 
fbim  tboM  of  the  i^^bsed.  This  may  be  further  \l* 
lustrated  by  another  thing  observable  in  ordinary 
Me.  It  id  not  ancommon  for  persons,  who  run  out 
their  fortunes,  entirely  to  neglect  looking  into  the 
state  of  their  affairs,  and  this  from  a  general  know- 
ledge that  the  condition  of  them  is  bad.  These  ex^ 
travagant  people  are  perpetually  ruined  before  they 
themselves  expected  it :  And  they  tell  you  for  an 
excuse,  and  tell  you  truly,  that  they  did  not  think 
tbey  were  so  much  in  debt,  or  that  their  expensed 
so  fat  exceeded  their  income.  And  yet  no  one  Mrill 
take  this  for  an  excuse,  who  is  sensible  that  their 
ignorance  of  their  particular  circumstances  was 
owing  to  their  general  knowledge,  of  them ;  that  is, 
their  general  knowledge,  that  matters  were  not  well 
with  them,  prevented  their  looking  into  particulars. 
lliere  is  somewhat  of  the  like  kind  with  this  in  re- 
spect to  morals^  virtue,  and  religion.  Men  find  that 
the  survey  of  themselves,  their  own  heart  and  tern* 
per,  their  own  life  and  behaviour,  doth  not  afford 
them  satisfaction :  Things  are  not  as  they  should  be : 
Therefore  they  turn  away,  will  not  go  over  parti- 
culars^ or  look  deeper,  lest  they  eihpukl  find  more 
atniss.  l^or  who  would  chuse  to  be  put  out  of  hu* 
mour  with  himself?  No  one,  surely,  if  it  were  not 
in  order  to  mend,  and  to  be  more  thoroughly  and 
better  pleased  vnth  himself  for  the  future. 

If  this  sincere  self-enjoyment  and  home-satisfac-- 
tion  be  thought  desirable,  and  worth  some  pains  and 
diligence^  the  following  reflections  will,  I  suppose, 
deserve  your  attention ;  as  what  may  be  of  service 

t  M 
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and  assistance  to  all  who  are  in  any  measure  honest- 
ly disposed,  for  avoiding  that  fatal  self-deceit^  and 
towards  getting  acquainted  with  themselves. 

The^r^^  is^  that  those,  who  have  never  had  any 
suspicion  of,  who  have  never  made  allowaucea  for 
this  weakness  in  themselves^  who  have  never  (if  I 
may  be  allowed  such  a  manner  of  speaking)  caught 
themselves  in  it,  may  almost  take  for  granted  that 
they  have  been  very  much  misled  by  it.    Fqr  con- 
sider:  Nothing  is  more  manifest,  than  that  affec- 
tion and  passion  of  all  kinds  influence  the  judgment^^ 
Now^  as  we  have  naturally  a  greater  regard  to  our- 
selves than  to  others,  as  the  private  affection  is  more 
prevalent  than  the  public;  the  former  will  have pro^ 
portionally  a  greater  influence  upon  the  judgment^ 
upon  our  way  of  considering  things.   People  are  not 
backward  in  owning  this  partiality  of  judgment,  Jn 
cases  of  friendship  and  natural  relation.   The  reason 
is  obvious,  why  it  is  not  so  readily  acknpwledged, 
when  the  interest  which  misleads  us  is  more  confin*- 
ed,  confined  to  ourselves :  But  we  all  take  notice 
of  it  in  each  other  in  theije  cases.     There  is  not  any 
observation  more  common,  than  that  there  is  no 
judging  of  a  matter  from  hearing  only  jone  side. 
This  is  not  founded  upon  supposition,  at  least,  it  is 
not  always,  of  a  formed  design  in  the  relater  to  de- 
ceive :  For  it  holds  in  cases,  where  he  expects  that 
the  whole  will  be  told  over  again  by  the  other  side. 
But  the  supposition,  which  this  observation  is  found- 
ed upon,  is  the  very  thing  now  before  us ;  namely^ 
that  men  are  exceedingly  prone  to  deceive  them* 
selves,  and  judge  too  favourably  in  every  respect^ 
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where  themselves,  and  their  own  intereat,  are  con- 
cerned. Thus,  though  we  have  not  the  least  rea- 
son to  suspect  that  such  an  interested  person  hath 
way  intention  to  deceive  us,  yet  we  of  course  make 
great- allowances  for  his  having  deceived  himself. 
If  this  be  general,  almost  universal,  it  is  prodigious 
that  ^very  mati  can  think  himself  an  exception,  and 
that  he  is  free  from  this  self-partiality.  -The  direct 
GOUtrmiy  is  the  truth.  Everyman  may  take  for 
granted  that  he  has  a  greal  deal  of  it,  till,  from. the 
strictest  observation  upon  himself,  he  finds  parti- 
cular reason  to  think  otherwise. 

Secondly y  There  is  one  easy  and  almost  sure  way 
to  avoid  being  misled  by  this  self-partiality,  and  to 
getacquainted  with  our  real  character:  To  have  re- 
gard to  the  suspicious  part  of  it,  and  keep  a  steady 
eye  oyer  ourselves  in  that  respect.     Suppose  then  a 
man  fully  satisfied  with  himself,  and  his  own  beha- 
viour; such  an  one,  if  you  please,  as  the  Pharisee  in 
the  gospel,  or  a  better  man — ^Well,  but  allowing  this 
good  opinion  you  have  of  yourself  to  be  true,  yet 
every  one  is  liable  to  be  misrepresented.     Suppose 
then  an  enemy  were  to  set  about  defaming  you, 
what  part  of  your  character  would  he  single  out? 
What  particular  scandal,  think  you,  would  he  be 
most  likely  to  fix  upon  you  ?  And  what  would  the 
world  be  mo^t  ready  to  believe  ?,  There  is  scarce 
a  man  living  but  could,  from  the  most. transient 
superficial  view  of  himself,  answer  this  question. 
What  is  that  ill  thing,  that  faulty  behaviour,  which 
I  am  apprehensive  an  enemy,  who  was  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  me,  would  be  most  likely  to  lay  to 


IdO  upon  $eif'D6€€it.  StM.  lO. 

nlj  ebft^€i,  M4  wbteb  the  World  vr&u\A  b«  Aptt  tffM 
t«  belkrte?  It  in  iti4«ed  podsibk  tbat  a  mall  dil^ 
i^«  bB  gtrilty  \n  tbM  feispect  All  that  lit6yi§^ 
I6t  hlit)  ilv  plaitifi€6s  and  hoiiesty  fix  upon  tblrt  pan 

of  hi»  ebifficter  for  «  pani^ular  iurvey  and  r^Me^ 
f i€» ;  smA  by  tbifii  be  will  cottie  to  be  acquaHHtedf  ' 
wb^ibtft  be  be  guilty  of  ititioeetit  ifi  tbsM;  ras{>e«ty 

mA  ViKfW  far  b«  in  6M  oi^  the  6tbtr. 

TMteiy,  If  would  Vdty  mudb  prcftefit  ottf  iMtnf 

M)dl«d  by  tbis^  fiielf^^fiAlityi  to  feriiciM  tb«  fma^ 
i\th\  riiile  Of  dui^  SavlMr^  <'  WbatAOCt^  y«  woMtit 
that  men  should  do  to  yotf^  ev«fl  So  do  titif  A'  f beflt^" 
to  6U/  jtidgmetif ,  Md  way  of  tbbftlDig.    1Phi»  fide, 

yd^  806)  £l6ftil#t«  €f  t#d  pftftd.     Chi6  ll^  to  Mlbftfi' 

ttif d  2ifiocber  Ibf  ydnf  Self,  wbfti  yoii  take  a  Mttvqr 

of  afiy  fmii;  of  y(yttr  b^baVioUf,  of  ciodsider  #bM  itf 
pr6p«^  aftd  fit  and  f eadOnable  tat  ym  W  dor  ^pcm 

any  occasion :  fb«  other  part  ifii^  that  yM  subntifnits 
yodf Mlf  in  the  footn  of  aftothir  i  60ii^)der  ydUfMif 

is  the  person  affbefed  by  such  a  behayioiir^  or  tA* 
wards  wbptn  such  afi^  action  is  doAe :  and  then  yoa 
would  bot  oilly  see?,  but  likewise  feel,  the  reAsdit' 
ablen^M,  of  tttir^anoiiablene^  of  nuCb  an  aetiott  Of 
bebaviotih  J^ut^  dlas,  the  rule  itself  may  be  dls^ 
bbnestly  applied :  There  are  persons  who  have  not 
impartiality  efloHgh  with  respect  to  themtelVen^ 
lior  tegitd  enough  for  others,  to  be  able  to  mak^ 
a  just  application  of  it.  This  just  applicatkm,  if 
men  would  honestly  make  it^  is,  in.  effect,  all  fhut 
I  have  been  recommending  l  it  is  the  whole  thing*, 
the  direct  contrary  to  that  inward  dishonesty  as  re« 
specting  our  intercourse  with  our  fellow-creatur^s. 
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And  even  the  bearing  this  rule  in  their  thoughts 
may  be  of  some  service ;  the  attempt  thus  to  apply 
it^  18  an  attempt  towards  being  fair  and  impartial, 
and  may  chance  upaw^r^  to  i^w  them  to  them- 
selves, to  show  them  the  truth  of  the  case  they  are 

considering. 

Upon  the  whole  it  is  manifest,  that  there  is  such 
a  thing  as  this  self-partiality  and  self-deceit :  That 
in  fome  persons  it  is  to  a  degree  which  would  be 
thought  incredible,  were  not  the  instances  befor<^ 
4Mir  e^Kes ;  of  which  the  behaviour  of  David  is  per- 
haps the  highest  possible  one,  in  a  single  particular 
'  case ;  for  there  is  not  the  least  appearance,  that  it 
reached  his  general  character :  That  we  are  almost 
all  of  us  influenced  by  it  i9  pome  degree,  and  in 
some  respects :  That,  therefore,  every  one  ought  to 
iw^  Ml  i^e  jtp  ao4  h^wv»  of  it,  Affd  aH  that  I 
ktn^hr^x  to  gdd  uppn  thi^  wbjefi^l^  i»,  fhnjt  eiiher 

there  is  a  difference  h^tw.eiW  ngbt  49d  wraiEig,  or 

^  there  is  not:  Religion  is  true,  or  it  is  not.     If  it 

^  »9U  tkfr^  id  np  xeaj^m  fpr  fm^  W»fm9  PCboiit 

U;  IkA  ji  it  ^  tPUf,  it  i^uir^s  re^  fj^irne^s  of 

mimi  rad  hm^fity  of  Imvt,    An4»  ^  f^ppLe  will  be 

wifikfidy  tb^  bad  better  of  the  twp  be  pq  frpqt  the 
MnMKMi  wkiom  paast^ns  without  s^h  mfmfim^ni3, 
Am  fisro  ithi^  dei^p  ai^  mlm  §owQe  of  ddusion ; 
wM^  AiAd^maneis  tbis  whQh  priniciple  jof  go/)d^ 
jdadneM  tb^t  light,  that  ^  «afi4te  pf  the  Lard  with- 
Mp''  i?bikli  i»  to  dijeiet  our  st^s ;  md  contifts  con- 
fcknQG^  nrhich  h  the  gui«b  of  jjfe. 


SERMON  XI. 


UPON  THE  LOVE  OF  OUR  NEIGHBOUR. 


Prtached  on  Adtatt  Simdajf. 


Rom.  xiii.'  9.      • 

And  if  there  be  any  other  commandment^  it  is'lniefbf 
comprehended  in  this  sayings  namely ^  Thou  shait 
love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself. 

It  is  commonly  observed,  that  there  is  a  disposi- 
tion in  men  to  complain  of  the  viciousness  and 
corruption  of  the  age  in  which  they  live,  as  greater 
than  that  of  former  ones ;  which  is  usually  follow- 
ed with  this  further  observation,  that  mankind  has 
been  in  that  respect  much  the  same  in  all  times. 
Now,  to  determine  whether  this  last  be  not  icon- 
tradicted  by  the  accounts  of  history ;  thus  much 
can  scarce  be  doubted,  that  vice  and  folly  takes 
different  turns,  and  some  particular  kinds  of  it 
are  more  open  and  avowed  in  some  ages  than  in 
others:  And,  I  suppose,,  it  may  be  spoken  of  as 
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Tcry  much  the  distinction  of  the  present,  to.  profess 
a  contracted  spirit,  and  greater  regards  to  self«- 
interest,  than  appears  to  have  been  done  formerly. 
Upon  this  account  it  seems  worth  while  to  inquire, 
whether  private  interest  is  likely  to  be  promoted 
in  proportion  to  the  degree  in  which  self-love  en- 
grosses us,  and  prevails  over  all  other  principles; 
*^  or  whether  the  contracted  affection  may  not  pos- 
sibly be  so  prevalent  as  to  disappoint  itself,  and 
even  contradict  its  own  end,'private  good.'^ 

And  since,  further,  there  is  generally  thought  to 
be  some  peculiar  kind  of  contrariety  between  self- 
love  and  the  love  of  our  neighbour,  between  the 
pursuit  of  public  and  of  private  good ;  insomuch, 
that  when  you  are  recommending  one  of  tl^sis,  you 
are  supposed  to  be  speaking  against  the  other ;  *and 
&om  hence  arises  a  secret  prejudice  against,  and 
£%quea]tly  open  scorn  of  all  talk  of  public  spirit,  and 
jreal  good-will  to  our  fellow-creatures ;  it  will  be 
necessary  to  "  inquire,  what  respect  benevolence 
hath  to  self-love,  and  the  pursuit  of  private  interest, 
to  the  pursuit  of  public :"  Or  whether  there  be  any 
thing  of  that  peculiar  inconsistence  and  contrariety 
)^tween  them,  over  and  above  what  there  is  be- 
tureen  self-love  and  other  passions  and  particular 
affections,  and  their  respective  pursuits; 

These  inquiries,  it  is  hoped,  may  be  favourably 
attended  to :  For  there  shall  be  all  possible  conces^ 
Bions  made  to  the  favourite  passion,  which  hath  so 
much  allowed  to  it,  and  whose  cause  is  so  univer- 
sally pleaded :  It  shall  be  treated  with  the  utmost 
tenderness,  and  concern  for  its  interests. 


f 
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In  order  to  thb,  as  well  89  to  determine  the  iwt* 
mentioned  queetioni,  it  will  be  necessary  to  const- 
der  the  nature,  the  object,  and  end  of  that  sel^love, 
a9  distinguished  from  other  principles  or  affecdoos 
in  the  mind,  and  their  respective  objects^ 

Every  man  hath  a  general  desire  of  his  own  hap- 
piness ;  and  likewise  a  variety  of  particular  affisc- 
tious,  passions,  apd  appetites,  to  particular  extemat 
objects.    The  former  proceeds  from,  or  ia,  self-lore ; 
and  seems  inseparable  from  all  sensible  creatures, 
who  can  reflect  ^pon  themselves  and  their  own  in- 
terest or  happinesi^,  so  as  to  have  that  intenestan 
object  to  their  minds :  What  is  to  be  said  of  the  lat- 
ter is,  that  they  proceed  from,  or  together  make  op, 
that  particular  natur^  aiccording  to  which  man  ja 
made.   The  object  the  former  pursues^  is  somewiul; 
internal,  our  own  happifiess,  enjoyment,  satttfiui- 
tion ;  whether  we  have,  or  have  not,  a  distinct  par- 
ticular perception  what  it  is,  or  wherein  it  consists : 
The  objects  of  the  latter  are  this  or  that  particular 
external  things  which  the  affections  tend  towards, 
And  of  which  it  hath  always  a  particular  idea  or 
perception.    The  principle  we  call  self-love  never 
seeks  any  thing  external  for  the  sake  of  the  thing, 
but  only  as  a  means  of  happiness  or  good ;  Particu- 
lar afFectio;Q$  rest  in  the  external  things  themselves. 
One  belongs  to  man  as  a  reasonable  creature  ;reflec- 
ting  upon  his  own  interest  or  happiness :  The^ther, 
though  quite  distinct  from  reason,  are  as  much  a 
part  of  human  nature. 

That  all  particular  appetites  and  passions  are  to- 
wards external  things  themselves^  distinct  from  the 
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pluuitre^nsh^fnm  them^  is  manifested  from  heace, 
that  there  could  npt  be  this  pleasure,  were  it  not  for 
llttt  piior  imitableness  Uetw^eeu  the  object  ax^d  thie 
pttSBKHi :  There  could  be  do  enjoyment  or  delight 
£rom  one  thing  more  than  anotheri  from  eating  food 
more  than  from  surallowing  a  Btone,  if  there  were 
not  zu  affirction  or  appetite  to  (me  thing  more  than 

Every  particular  affection,  even  the  love  of  our 
seigl^bdur,  ia  as  reiaily  our  own  affection,  a$  3elf- 
Imre ;  and  the  pleaaure  arising  from^ its  gratification 
IS  aa  much  my.  own  pleasure,  as  the  pleasure  j^lf- 
love  would  have,  from  knowing  I  myself  should  be 
Inpi^flome  time  hence,  would  be  my  own  pleasure. 
And  if,  because  every  particulair  affection  is  a  man's 
,  Mvn,  and  the  pleasure  arising  from  its  gratification 
fais  oim  pleasure,  or  pleasure  to  himsel^f,  such  parti- 
cular affection  must  be  called  self-loVie ;  according 
to  this  way  of  speaking,  no  creatune  whatever  can 
possibly  act  but  merely  from  self-love ;  and  every 
action  and  every  affection  whatever  is  to  be  nesol  ved 
np  into  this  one  principle.    But  then  this  is  not  the 
luguage  of  mankind :  Or,  if  it  were,  we  should 
want  words  to  express  the  difference  between  the 
principle  of  an  action,  proceeding  from  cool  con- 
sideration that  it  will  he  to  my  own  advantage ; 
and  an  action,  suppose  of  nevenge,  or  of  friendship, 
by  which  a  man  runs  upon  certain  riiin,  to  do  evil 
or  good  to  another.    It  is  manifest  the  principles 
of  tiiese  actions  are  totally  different,  and  so  want 
ilifferent  words  to  be  distinguished  by :  All  that  they 
agree  in  is,  that  they  both  proceed  from,  and  are 
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done  to  gratify  an  inclination  in  a  man-s  self.  But 
the  principle  or  inclination  in  one  case  is  self-love;, 
in  the  other,  hatred,  or  love  of  another.  There  is  ' 
then  a  distinction  between  the  cool  principle  of  self- 
love,  or  general  desire  of  our  own  happiness,  as  one 
part  of  our  nature,  and  one  principle^  of  action ;  and 
the  particular  affections  towards  particular  external 
objects,  as  another  part  of  our  nature,  and  anot)iQr 
principle  of  action.  How  piuch  soever,  therefore^ 
is  to  be  allowed  to  self-love,  yet  it  cannot  be  allow- 
ed to  be  the  whqle  of  our  inward  constitution;  be- 
cause, you  see,  there  are  other  parts  or  principles  , 
which  come  into  it* . 

Further,  private  happiness  or  good  is  all  which 
self-love  can  make  us  desire,  or  be  concerned  aboiit : 
In  having  this  consists  its  gratification:  It  is  an 
affection  to  ourselves ;  a  regard  to  our  own  interest^ 
happiness,  and  private  good :  And  in  the  proportion 
a  man  hath  this,  he  is  interested,  or  a  lover  of  him- 
self. Let  this  be  kept  in  mind ;  because  there  is 
commonly,  as  I  shall  presently  have  occasion  to 
observe,  another  sense  put  upon  these  words.  On 
the  other  hand,  particular  affections  tend  towards  « 
particular  external  things  :  These  are  their  objects : 
Having  these  is  their  end :  In  this  consists  their 
gratification :  No  matter  whether  it  be,  or  be  not, 
iipon  the  whole,  our  interest  or  happiness.  An  ac- 
tion, done  from  the  former  of  these  principles,  is 
called  an  interested  action.  An  action,  proceeding ' 
from  any  of  the  latter,  has  its  denomination  of 
passionate,  ambitious,  friendly^  revengeful,  or  any 
other,  from  the  particular  appetite  or  affection  ftom 
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v/faioh  it  proceeds.  Thus  self-love  as  one  part  of 
human  nature,  and  the  several  particular  principles 
as  the  other  part,  are,  themselves,  their  objects  and 
Qnds,  stated  and  shown. 

From  hence  it  will  be  easy  to  see,  how  far,  and 
in  what  ways,  each  of  these  can  contribute  and  be 
subservient  to  the  private  good  of  the  individual. 
Happiness  does  not  consist  in  self-loVe.    The  de- 
sire of  happiness  is  no  more  the  thing  itself,  than 
tbe  desire  of  riches  is  the  possession  or  enjoyment 
of  them.     People  may  love  themselves  with  the 
most  entire  and  unbounded  affection,  and  yet  be 
extremely  miserable.     Neither  can  self-love  any 
way  help  them  out,  but  by  setting  them  on  work 
to  get  rid  of  the  causes  of  their  misery,  to  gain  or 
make  use  of  those  objects  which  ate  by  nature 
adapted  to  afford  satisfaction.     Happiness  or  satis- 
iiu^tion  consists  only  in  the  enjoyment  of  those  ob-. 
jccts,  which  are  by  nature  suited  to  our  several  par- 
ticular appetites,  passions,  and  affections.     So  that 
rfself-lovt  wholly  engrosses  us,  and  leaves  no  room 
for  any  other  principle,  there  can  be  absolutely  no 
.  luch  thing  at  all  as  happiness,  or  enjoymept  of  any 
kind  whatever ;  since  happiness  consists  in  the  gra- 
tification of  particular  passions,  which  supposes  the 
having  of  them.    Self-love  then  does  not  constitute 
thu  or  that  to  be  our  interest  or  good ;  but,  our  in- 
terest or  good  being  constituted  by  nature  and  sup- 
posed, self-love  only  puts  us*  upon  obtaining  and  se- 
curing it     Therefore,  if  it  be  possible  that  self-lov^ 
may  prevail  and  exert  itself  in  a  degree  or  manner 
which  is  not  subservient  to  this  end;  then  it  will 
not  follow,  that  our  interest  will  be  promoted  in 
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proportion  to  the  degree  in  wbicb  thftt  principle  i^qir 
grosses  us,  and  pravails  over  otberi.  Nay  furfchcw; 
the  private  and  contracted  a0^9Ctlo0,  when  it  h  noi 
subservient  to  this  end^  private  goodt  mayt  &r  guy 
thing  that  appears,  have  a  direct  coptraiy  tendency 
and  effect  Aa4  if  we  will  consider  the  imttcr^ 
we  shall  see  that  it  often  really  ba««  Difeogagmient 
is  absolutely  nece^saiy  tp  enjoyment;,  Aod  »  penwit 
may  have  so  steady  and  fi;iped  m  eye  upon  bf  9  9WB 
interest,  whatever  be  places  it  1%  as  vmy  bioder 
him  from  attending  to  oiaqy  gratifications  iritliiii 

fais  reach,  which  others  have  their  xpinds  free  tad 
open  to.  Qver-fondfiess  for  a  ebJLd  jl  not  gepefliSy 
thought  to  be  for  it^  advantage ;  And,  if  tberi^  be 
any  guess  to  be  niade  from  appearancei,  siirely.  tbut 
i^racter  we  call  aelfisb  if  not  tbe  mo^t  pr pmiMig 
for  happiness.  Such  a  teo^per  m^y  plainly  bf^  and 
exert  itself  in  a  degree  9iid  manner  which  fnay  f^wp 
unneceasary  and  ujsele^s  soUcitude  and  aiuxjety,  19 
a  degree  aj;id  m^ner  which  may  prevent  obtMn- 
ing  the  me^^s  and  materiala  di  eiypyment;,  a#  waS 
aa  the  making  use  of  them.    Jmrnodei-ate  sejif-lov^ 

does  very  ill  eonsult  its  own  interest :  And,  bmir 
much  soever  a  paradoi^  it  may  appear,  it  is  oprtaiA- 
ly  true,  that,  even  from  selfriov^,  we  ^bpujid  M^- 
deavour  to  get  over  aU  in^ordii^te  r^gv^  to,  and 
consideration  of  ourselves.  !^very  q^  of^^r  fiifh 
sions  andaifeictions  hath  its  naiural  istiot  a»d  bom^d^ 
which  may  easily  be  e^cce^ded ,'  wbere^  ow  fPiy^y^ 
ments  can  piOi^$ib}y  be  biut  in  a  det^mtnate  m»9»WP 
and  degree.  Therefore  s^^x^h  ejL^es^  ^  t^j^^cfitm, 
since  it  cannot  procure  any  ^njoyineni;,  m^t  W  9JI 
cases  be  tuaeje^^ ;  but  is  g^ineraJly  $t);ended  wjitb  m- 
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cMfebieiiCeii  ftnd  often  is  dowiif igbt  pain  and  mi-* 
itfy.  This  holdd  as  much  with  regard  to  self-love 
ai  fo  all  Othdf  affect)oiis.  The  natural  degree  of  it; 
sd^  fef  ai  it  au  uii  on  work  to  gain  and  make  use  of 
f&CrliMteflttb  of  sttisfattion^  may  be  to  ouf  r^al  ad^ 
VUlbtAgt ;  but  bcrjFond  of  besidei^  this,  it  is  in  several 
tmptcU  an  inconvenience  and  disadvantage.  Thus 
if  Mpptfifrsi  that  private  interest  H  so  far  from  being 
Hk0ly  to  be  promoted  in  proportion  to  the  degree 
itt  WtAch  self-love  engrosses  us^  and  prevails  over 
all  pthtT  principles,  that  the  corttracted  affection 
mmf  be  eO  pr^aknt,  as  to  disappoint  itself j  and  men 
etntradkt  its  omi  endy  private  good. 

^  •  Btf t  vifho,  except  the  most  sordidly  covetdUs, 

evftr  thooght  there  was  any  rivatship  between  th^ 

lW6  df  greatness,  honour,  power,  or  between  sen-^' 

stutl  ^ppetites^  and  self-love  ?  No^  there  is  a  perfect 

iHtfniony  between  them,    tt  is  by  means  of  these 

putlenlar  appetites  and  affections  that  self-love  is 

gttfi£led  in  enjoyment,  happiness,  and  satisfaction. 

the  eompetition  and  rivalship  is  between  self-lovC 

stad  the  love  of  our  neighbour :  That  affection 

vhieb  leadiA  us  out  of  ourselves,  maken  us  regard-^ 

kM  of  cur  own  interei^t,  and  substitute  that  of 

ttothm*  in  its  stead."    Whether  then  there  be  any 

pMtiUar  competition  and  contrariety  in  this  case, 

tlialt  now  be  considered. 

Self-love  and  interestedness  was  stated  to  consist 

■ 

in  or  be  an  affection  to  our^lves,  a  regard  to  out 
own  private  good :  It  is,  therefore,  distinct  from 
benevolence,  which  is  an  affection  to  the  good  of 
our  fellow-creatures.    But  that  benevolence  ii;  dis- 
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of  distrust  and  diffidence  concerning  our  own  cha* 
racter,  there  are,  you  see,  two  things,  which. may 
thus  prejudice  and  darken  the  understanding  itself: 
That  over-fondness  for  ourselves,  which  we  are  all 
80  liable  to ;  ^and  also  being  under  the  power  of  any 
particular  passion  or  appetite,  or  engaged  in  any 
-particular  pursuit.  And  these,  especially  the  last 
of  the  two,  may  be  in  so  great  a  degree,  as  to  inlBu* 
ence  our  judgment,  even  of  other  persons  and  their 
behaviour.  Thus  a  man,  whose  temper  is  formed 
to  ambition  or  covetousness,  shall  even  approve  of 
them  sometimes  in  others. 

This  seems  to  be  in  a  good  measure  the  accomit 
of  self-partiality  and  self-deceit,  virhen  traced  up  to 
its  original.  Whether  it  be,  or  be  not,  thought  sa- 
tisfactory, that  there  is  such  a  thing  is  manifest; 
and  that  it  is  the  occasion  of  great  part  of  the  un* 
reasonable  behaviour  of  men  towards  each  other: 
^at  by  means  of  it  they  palliate  their  vices  and  fol- 
lies to  themselves;  and  that  it  prevents  their  apply- 
ing to  themselves  those  reproofs  and  instruction^ 
which  they  meet  with  either  in  Scripture  or  in  mo- 
ral and  religious  discourses,  though  exactly  suitable 
to  the  state  of  their  own  mind,  and  the  course  of 
their  behaviour.  There  is  one  thing  further  to  be, 
added  here,  that  the  temper  we  distinguish  by  hard- 
ness of  heart  with  respect  to  others,  joined  with  this 
self-partiality,  will  carry  a  man  almost  any  lengths 
of  wickedness,  in  the  way  of  oppression,  hard  usage 
of  others,  and  even  to  plain  injustice ;  without  bis 
having,  from  what  appears,  any  real  sense  at  all  of 
it.    This  indeed  was  not  the  general  character  of 
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David ;  ior  he  plainly  gave  scope  to  the  affections 
of  compassion  and  good-will,  as  well  as  to  his  pas- 
'sion$'  of  another  kind. 

But  as  some  occasions  and  circumstances  lie  more 
open  to  this  self*deceit^  and  give  it  greater  scope 
and  opportunities  than  others^  these  require  to  be 
partdcttlarly  mentioned. 

It  is  to  be  observed  then,  that  as  there  are  exr 
press  determinate  acts  of  wickedness,  such  as  mur- 
der, adultery,  theft ;  so;  on  the  other  hand,  there 
are  numberless  cases  in  which  the  vice  and  wicked- 
ness cannot  be  exactly  defined, '  but  consists  in  a 
certain  general  temper  and  course  of  action,  or  in 
the  neglect  of  some  duty,  suppose  charity  or  any 
other,  whose  bounds  and  degrees  are  not  fixed. 
This  is  the  v^ry  province  of  self-deceit  and  self-par- 
tisJity :  Here  H  governs  without  check  or  controul. 
^*  For  what  commandment  is  there  broken  ?  Is  there 
li  transgression  where  there  is  no  law  ?  A  vice  which 
cannot  be  defined  P"* 

Whoever  will  consider  the  whole  commerce  of 
human  life,  will  see,  that  a  great  part,  perhaps  the 
greatest  part,  of  the  intercourse  amongst  mankind, 
cannot  be  reduced  to  fixed  determinate  rules.  Yet  in 
these  jcases  there  is  a  right  and  a  wrong :  A  merciful, 
a  liberal,  a  kind  and  compassionate  behaviour,  which 
surely  is pur  duty ;  and  an  unmerciful  contracted  spi- 
rity  an  hardand  oppressive  course  of  behaviour,  which 
is  most  certainly  immoral  and  vicious.  But  who  can 
define  precisely  wherein  that  contracted  spirit  and 
hard  usage  of  others  consist,  as  murder  and  tlieft  may 
bedefinedr  There isnotawordin our  language  ^hich 
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exprefises  more  detestable  wiekedne&s  thiasi  oppru^ 
Hm  y  Yet  the  nature  of  this  vice  .cannot  i>e  w-iekv 
actly  stated,  nor  the  bounds  x)£  xt  sO'detn^nHnatelgr 
ftiarked,  ;aB  that  ire  shall  be  able  to  say*  Ji»  ftUnn- 
Manc^s,  >Mrifere  rigid  tight  and*  justice  fetid9,r;4ilil 
oppression  begins;.!    I»  these  casies  tfaejre  is  gr^t*l«^ 
titude  left^  for  every  one  to  determine^forj-myd^efO- 
5e(}u;ently  to  deceivse  himself.     It  w  chiefly  »:  these 
cases/ that  self-'deceit  comes  im;  as  every  j^mf^  auttt ' 
^^f  that'tbene  is  much  larger  scope  for  iHimre^  thati 
ifi^exf)re$si  «ingle,  abtermitiateaets  e^tirieiiQediiCMi 
H^^ever^  it  comes  in  with  respeck^toith&^cwii^ 
Ma»C€s  Mtendaog  the  /most  igroa$  and  deteroumAP 
Sets  't$f 'widsedness.    Of  t&i^,  the  story  efJHri^^ 
lidMr  befifre.  us,  afiords  :the  iinost  iastonii^iag 'in- 
stance.   It  is  really  prodigious,  to  see  a  man,  b^ 
fore  so  remarkable  for  virtue  and  piety,  going  CO 
deliberately  from  adultery  to  murder,  withitbe  aatpe 
cool  coDtrivancey  and/  from  fwhat . appears,. iri(b.jai 
little  disturbance,  as  a  man  would  ^ndewoMi' *q  fM^ 
vent  the  ill  consequences  of  a  mistake  he  had  naide 
in  any  common  matter.  .  That  total  insenstbiJUty  pf 
piind,  with  respect  to  those  liorjid  crio^s,,  a^^Ji.tt^ 
commisaiont  of  tbeffi,jQianife6tl<)r  shoiw&:ti»t  Jberidkl 
some  iway 'or  other  delude  hrandf:' And  this  GovdU 
ilot  be  with  respbct  to  the  criofies  th&m'sel ves,  tb^y 
were  so  manifestly  of  the  grossest  kind.  .  What  stbe 
particular  circumstances  were>  withi.whicji.h^e^r 
tenuated  them,  .and  quictted.and  idec^v^-hisMeilf^ 
is  not  related.  ■.  *       >     -  '■'  >.  »   .  .  j^  vi:.:  '■  i*.-   ,::i.^<» 
'    Having  thus  ex  plained  the  natur^- of  internal  .1^^ 
pocrisy  and  self-deceit^  and  remarked  tliig  ;aoc£islou;i 
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Upon  iC^hidi  it  exerts  itiseff,  'there  are  several  things 
fuFtfaer  tp  bex)bserve(^  concei-ning  it>:  /Xhat  ali.<3if 
the  sources  to  which  it  was  tracqd^up,  ace  ^^cjoif^ 
tjmets  observable,  together  in  one  and  .the  same  |»err 
Bigini  hutthat^one  of.  them  is  more. remarkable,^ juq4 
toaj^igber  4?gree^^in.some,iand^others  of  ihexn-ane 
SD  in\9thers :  <T.liat,  -in  geiieraly  it  is  a^cooipjticatod 
tfaingy.and  may  'be  inaUdi^erent  d^rees  andkinds*: 
That  .the  tempe;*  itGielf  is  essentially- in i its  own  ea^ 
ture  vicious  and  inunoraL  .  It  is  unfaini«ssy  itj.iis 
dishonesty,  it  is  falseness  of-  hear<;..aiid'isy  thettr 
ferc,  so  far-fromextenuating  guilt,.that  it  is.  itself 
tb^  greatest  of  all^ilt  inproportion.tothe.de^'ee 
It-prevails^  ibrit  is  a  corruption  of  tl^  wbolednci*- 
ral  ^eharacter.jn  its. principle.  -..Our.  mnderstandiog^ 
aiid  sense -of  good  and  evil^^as  the  light  and^guide 
of  life :  :^^^  If,  ther^fore^)  tlus  light  that  is  in  tja^tibc 
darkness, .  how  great  is  •  thati  darkness  V'f. :  For  this 
jReasdn  ou^Saviour-puts  an^  evil  eye  as  the^direct  opr 
posite  to  a  singJe  tye^  the  absence  of  that^mplicity^ 
which  4i^se  .last  words  iniplyi  being  itself  evil  and 
vicious..  And  whilst  inen  are  under  the  power  of 
tiiij{ . j^emper,  in  proportion  stilj.  to.  the  degree  they 
arcLJK),  they  are  ibrt ified on. eveify. side  against  coar 
viction !)  and  when  .th^,. hear  the.  vice  and  foUy  .of 
whatis  in  truth  (heir  x)wn  xxiurse.  of  life,  .exposed  im 
the  justest  andstrongesi  manner,  thjejr^wiH  often  asr 
sent  to  it,  and*  even  .carry  the  jnatter  fojther;  per? 
wading  themselves,  one  does  not :  know  Jiow,  but 
some  w^yor  cAher  persuading  themselves^  that  they 

*liattvi.^r    i 
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are  out  of  the  case,  and  tbat  it  hath  no  relation  to 
thein.  Yet,  notwithstanding  this,  thtre  JrequeM' 
iy  appears  a  suspicion,  that  all  is  not  right,  as  it 
should  be ;  and  perhaps  there  is  always  at  bottom 
somewhat  of  this  sort.  There  are  xioubtless  many 
instances  of  the  ambitious,  the  revengeful,  the  go- 
vetous,  and  those  whom,  with  too  great  indulgei^cei 
3we  only  call  the  men  of  pleasure,  who  will  not  al- 
low themselves  to  think  how  guilty  they  are,  who 
explain  and  argue  away  their  guilt  to  themselves : 
And  though  they  do  really  impose  upon  themselves 
in  some  measure,  yet  there  are  none,  of  them  but 
have,  if  not  a  proper  knowledge,  yet  at  least  an 
implicit  suspicion,  where  the  weakness  lies,  apd 
what  part  of  their  behaviour  they  have  rea&on  to 
wish  unknown  or  forgotten  for  even  Truth,  and 
real  good  sense,  and  thorough  integrity,  carry  along 
with  them  a  peculiar  consciousness  of  their  own 
genuineness:  There  is  a  feeling  belonging  to  thejoiy 
which  does  not  accompany  their  counterfeits,  error, 
folly,  half-honesty,  partial  and  slight  regards  to 
virtue  and  right,  so  far  only  as  they  are  consist^t 
with  that  course  of  gratiiScation  which  men  happen 
to  be  set  upon.  And,  if  this  be  the  case,  it  is  much 
the  same  as  if  we  should  suppose  a  man  to  have  had 
a  general  view  of  some  scene,  enough  to  satisfy  him 
that  it  was  very  disagreeable,  and  then  to  shut  his 
eyes,  that  he  might  not  have  a  particular  or  distinct 
view  of  its  several  deformities.  It  is  as  easy  to  close 
the  eyes  of  the  mind  as  those  of  the  body :  And 
the  former  is  more  frequently  done  with  wilfulness, 
and  yet  not  attended  to,  than  the  latter ;  the  ac* 
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ticnis  of  the  mind  being  more  quick  and  transient, 
ttetti  those  of  the  Mtises.  This  may  be  further  il- 
lustrated by  another  thing  observable  in  ordinary 
Hfe.  It  is  not  uncommdn  for  persons,  who  run  out 
their  fortunes,  entirely  to  neglect  looking  into  the 
state  of  their  aOfairs,  and  this  from  a  general  know- 
ledge that  the  condition  of  them  is  bad.  These  ex- 
travagant people  are  perpetually  ruined  before  they 
themselves  expected  it :  And  they  tell  you  for  an 
excuse,  and  tell  you  truly,  that  they  did  not  think 
tbey  were  so  much  in  debt,  or  that  their  expenses 
so  far  exceeded  their  income.  And  yet  no  one  will 
take  this  for  an  excuse,  who  is  sensible  that  their 
ignorance  of  their  particular  circumstances  was 
owing  to  their  general  knowledge,  of  them ;  that  is^ 
their  general  knowledge,  that  matters  were  not  we]  I 
with  them,  prevented  their  looking  into  particulars. 
tliere  is  somewhat  of  the  like  kind  with  this  in  re- 
spect to  morals^  virtue,  and  religion.  Men  fine)  that 
the  survey  of  themselves,  their  own  heart  and  tem- 
per, their  own  life  and  behaviour,  doth  not  afford 
tiiem  satisfaction :  Things  are  not  as  they  should  be  : 
Therefore  they  turn  away,  will  not  go  over  parti- 
culars, or  look  deeper,  lest  they  shoukl  find  more 
atniss.  ]f  or  who  would  chuse  to  be  put  out  of  hu- 
mour with  himself?  No  One,  surely,  if  it  were  not 
in  order  to  mend,  and  to  be  more  thoroughly  and 
better  pleased  ^vith  himself  for  the  future. 

If  this  sincere  self-enjoyment  and  home-satisfac^- 
tioA  be  thought  desirable,  and  worth  some  pains  and 
diligence,  the  following  reflections  will,  I  suppose, 
deserve  your  attention ;  as  what  may  be  of  service 

t  ^ 
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and  likewise  a  disposition  to  take  for  granted,  that 
all  is  right  and  well  with  them  in  these  respecta^ 
The  former  is  owing  to  their  not  reflecting,  not  ex-^ 
ercising  their  judgment  upon- themselves;  the  lat- 
ter^ to  self-love.     I  am  not  speaking  of  that  extra-  ' 
vagance,  which  is  sometimes  to  be  met  with ;  in-  , 
stances  of  persons  declaring  in  words  at  length,  thab 
they  never  were  in  the  wrong,  nor  had  ever  aiijp 
diffidence  of  the  justness  of  their  conduct,  in  their 
whole  lives  r  No^  these  people  are  too  far  gone,  to 
have  any  thing  said  to  them.    The  thing  before  u» 
is  indeed  of  this  kind^  but  in  a  lower  degree,  abd 
confined  to  the  moral  character;  somewhat  of  whidk 
we  almost  all  of  us  have,  without  reflecting^  upon 
it.     Now,  consider  how  long,  and  how  grossly,  ft 
person  of  the  best  understanding  might  be  inpoaed 
upon  by  one  of  whom  he  had  not  aay  suspidon, 
and  in  whom  he  placed  an  entire  confidence ;  espe- 
cially if  there  were  friendship  and  real  kindness  in 
the  case:  Surely  this  holds  even  stronger  witbre-. 
spect  to  that  self  we  are  all  so  fond  of^    Henoe 
arises  in  men  a  disregard  of  reproof  and  instruction, 
rules  of  conduct  and  moral  discipline,  whicb  occa- 
sionally come  in  their  way :  A  disregard,  I  say,  of 
these,  not  in  every  respect,  but  in  this  single  on^ 
namely,  as  what  may  be  of  service  to  them  in  par- 
ticular towards  mending  their  own  hearts  and  tem- 
pers, and  making  them  better  men*    It  never  in 
earnest  comes  into  their  thoughts,  whether  such  ad* 
monitions  may  not  relate,  and  be  of  service  to  them- 
selves ;  and  this  quite  distinct  from  a  positive  per*" 
suasion  to  the  contrary,  a  persuasion  from  reflection 
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that  they  are  innocent  and  blameless  in  those  re- 
spects.  Thus  we  may  invert  the  observation  which 
is  somewhere  made  upon  Brutus,  that  he  never  read 
biftt  in  order  to  make  himself  a  better  man.     It 
scarce  comes  into  the  thoughts  of  the  generality  of 
mankind,  that  this  use  is  to  be  made  of  moral  re- 
flections which  they  meet  with;  that  this  use,  I  say, 
is  to  be  made  of  them  by  themsel  ves^  for  every  body 
observes  and  wonders  that  it  is  not  done  by  others. 
^  Further,  there  are  instances  of  persons  having 
so  fixed  and  steady  an  eye  upon  their  own  interest 
whatever  they  place  it  in,  and  the  interest  of  those 
whom  they  consider  as  themselves,  as  in  a  man- 
ner to  regard  nothing  else ;    their  views  are  al- 
most confined  to  this  alone.     Now,  we  cannot  be 
acquainted  with,  or  in  any  propriety  of  speech  be 
mid  to  know  any  thing  but  what  we  attend  to. 
If,  therefore,  they  attend  only  to  one  side,^  they 
leally  will  not,  cannot  see  or  know  what  is  to  be 
alleged  on  the  other.    Though  a  man  hath  the  best 
eyes  in  the  world,  be  cannot  see  any  way  but  that 
which  he  turns  them.    Thus  these  persons,  with- 
out passing  over  the  least,  the  most  minute  thing 
which  can  possibly  be  urged  in  favour  of  themselves, 
shall  overlook  entirely  the  plainest  and  most  obvi- 
ous things  on  the  other  side.    And  whilst  they  are 
tinder  the  power  of  this  temper,  thought  and  con- 
Hideration,  upon  the  matter  before  them,  has  scarce 
amy  tendency  to  set  them  right:  Because  they  are 
engaged ;  and  their  deliberation  concerning  an  ac- 
tion to  be  done,  or  reflection  upon  it  afterwards,  is 
aot  to  see  whether  it  be  right,  but  to  find  out  rea- 
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liotis'to  justify  or  paltidtc  it;  pKlMtcf  iV  not  tif 
othtt^,  btftto'thfem^elvfefs;       '■    '  "' 

In  fifome  therein  to 'be  observed  ^gtaenl  igfno^ 
liatnce  *of  =  th^msclvies,  jttirf  wong  wa!y  of  thinkinjf 
dnd  jtldging  itr 'every  thing  rejaiting  to  tbiemselve*; 
thieif  fbrturie,  reputation,  ^Very  thibg  in  which  self 
can  dome  in !  And  this  pe'rhsps^  attended  witbtbc! 
rightest  judgment  in  all  other  matters;  -  In  otheri^j 
this' partiality  i's^ not  to  genei-d;  has  not  taken  hold 
of  the  whole '  man;  bnt  is  confined'  to  some  particn- 
lar  favourite  pks^ron^^  interest,  or  pursuit ;  snppoecf 
ambition,' ttovetouianess;  or  any  other.  And  these')>er- 
i^ons  may  probably  judge  and  determine  what  isper^ 
fectlyjust'abd  proper,  et^en  in  tfcings  !n which *thcy 
themselves  are  concerned,  if  these  things  havte  no 
relation  to  theii*  particular  favourite  passion  or  pur- 
suit. 'Hence arises  that  amazing  incongruity,  and 
seeming  inconsrstency  of  character,  from  whence 
slight  observers  take  it  for  Ranted,  that  the  wUde 
is^hypocritical  and  false ;  liot  beihg  able  otherwise 
torecoricile  the'severdl  pwts  r  whereas,  in  truth,  ^ 
there  is^real  honeisty,  sfo  far  as  it  goes.  There '  is ^ 
such  a  thing  as  men's  being  honest  to  isuch  'a  degireej 
and  in  such/respectsj  but  no-fartheri  And  tHicf,  as 
iti^  trudj"  so  it  isr  absolutely  necessary  to  be  taken 
notice  bf,  and  allowed  them ;  siich  general  arid  nn- 
distingtiishlng  ciensure  of  tHehr  whbie  character,  iftS 
designing  aWd  fateei'  being  one  tiiaitt  thittg-Whieh 
ci^nfittris  them  intheir  i^lf-deceit-  They  kfto^r  tbit 
'the  whole  censure  is  not  true,  and  so  take  for  grants 
ed  that  no  part  of  it  Jtf.  ''     *  '* 

But  to  go  on  with  the  explanation  of  the  thing 
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And  even  the  bearing  this  rale  in  their  thoughts 
.  may  be  of  some  service ;  the  attempt  thus  to  apply 
it,  is  an  attempt  towards  being  fair  and  impartial, 
and  may  chance  miaw^r^  to  4)9w  them  to  them- 
selves, to  show  them  the  tiruth  of  the  case  they  are 
consid^ripi^. 

Upon  the  whole  it  is  manifest,  th^t  there  is  such 
a  thing  as  this  self-partiality  and  self-deceit :  That 
in  some  persons  it  is  to  a  degree  which  would  be 
thought  incredible,  were  not  the  instances  befone 
our  eyes ;  of  which  the  behaviour  of  David  is  per- 
haps the  highest  possible  (me,  in  a  single  particular 
'  x^ase ;  for  there  is  not  the  least  appearance,  that  it 
Teached  his  general  character :  That  we  are  almost 
all  of  us  influenced  by  it  w  f  ome  degree,  and  in 
some  respects  :  That,  therefore,  every  one  ought  to 

lm»im^tr  %Q  ad4  uppD  thi^  wbieci  i»,  t}i«|;^her 

there  is  k  difference  ^t^e^fli  right  ^9d  wroog^  or 
^  there  is  not:  Religion  is  true,  or  it  is  not.     If  it 

i)f  mu  i^bf r«  19  na  iieafm  fpr  fi^  «0fli((?er9  About 
i*;  ftit  if  it  ^e  truf,  it  neqwr? s  xe^l  fi^ir»€$.6  gf 

mnd  mA  l»m^f^  ^  Jffiwt,    A»4  ¥"  f^ppk  w'dl  he 

WiCkfid,  ik^  b»4  JMi^rof  the  twp  l^e  w  frpi»  the 

MiiMmn  wkiom  ^wmm  with^t  s^h  ne^m^eot^, 

thMi  fivm  ftbi^  ife^p  aiid  CAlnpi  fontfce  of  ddusion ; 
■r^qb  iiwdeitoiinfe^  t|i«  ^^hole  priiii^ipl«  ^  good^ 
ikribew  th^t  ligbt,  tWt  ^  «»ibdk  ftf*  ;tbe  Lmd  wtth- 
M,"  ivbieJi  is  to  dtreiet  our  3tj^s ;  wd  CQiTii|>ts  con- 
fcimoGi^  tirhicb  is  tbe  gUMb  of  jtfe. 
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of  distmst  and  diffidence  concerning  our  own  cha* 
racter,  there  are,  you  see,  two  things,  which  may 
thus  prejudice  and  darken  the  understanding  itself: 
That  over-fondness  for  ourselves,  which  we  are  all 
so  liable  to ;  'and  also  being  under  the  power  of  any 
particular  passion  or  appetite,  or  engaged  in  any 
'particular  pursuit.  And  these,  especially  the  last 
of  the  two,  may  be  in  so  great  a  degree,  as  to  inlBu* 
ence  our  judgment,  even  of  other  persons  and  their 
behaviour.  Thus  a  man,  whose  temper  is  formed 
to  ambition  or  covetousness^  shall  even  approve  of 
them  sometimes  in  others. 

This  seems  to  be  in  a  good  measure  the  account 
of  self-partiality  and  self-deceit,  when  traced  up  to 
its  original.  Whether  it  be,  orbe  not,  thought  sa- 
tisfactory, that  there  is  such  a  thing  is  manifest ; 
and  that  it  is  the  occasion  of  great  part  of  the  un-. 
reasonable  behaviour  of  men  towards  each  other : 
^at  by  means  of  it  they  palliate  their  vices  and  fol- 
lies to  themselves;  and  that  it  prevents  their  apply- 
ing to  themselves  those  reproofs  and  instructionil, 
which  they  meet  with  either  in  Scripture  or  in  mo- 
ral and  religious  discourses,  though  exactly  suitable 
to  the  sti^te  of  their  own  mind,  and  the  course  of 
their  behaviour.  There  is  one  thing  further  to  be. 
added  here,  that  the  temper  we  distinguish  by  hard- 
ness of  heart  with  respect  to  others,  joined  with  this 
self-partiality,  will  carry  a  man  almost  any  lengths 
of  wickedness,  in  the  way  of  oppression,  hard  usage 
of  others,  and  even  to  plain  injustice ;  without  his 
having,  from  what  appears,  any  real  sense  at  all  of 
it.    This  indeed  was  not  the  general  character  of 
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David ;  iox  he  plainly  gave  scope  to  the  affections 
of  compassion  and  good-will,  as  well  as  to  his  pas- 
'sion$' of  another  kind. 

But  as  some  occasions  and  circumstances  lie  more 
open  to  this  self-deceit,  and  give  it  greater  scope 
and  opportunities  than  others^  these  require  to  be 
pafticttlarly  mentioned. 

It  is  to  be  observed  then,  that  as  there  are  exr 
press  determinate  acts  of  wickednesa,  such  as  mur- 
der, adultery,  theft ;  %o\  on  the  other  hand,  there 
are  numberless  cases  in  which  the  vice  and  wicked- 
ness cannot  be  exactly  defined, '  but  consists  in  .a 
certain  general  temper  and  course  of  action,  or  in 
the  neglect  of  some  duty,  suppose  charity  or  any 
other,  whose  bounds  and  degrees  are  not  fixed. 
This  is  the  very  province  of  self-deceit  and  self-par- 
tiality :  Here  H  governs  without  check  or  controul. 
'^  For  what  commandment  is  there  broken  ?  Js  there 
)i  transgression  where  there  is  no  law  ?  A  vice  which 
cannot  be  defined  ?  "^ 

Whoever  will  consider  the  whole  commerce  of 
human  life,  will  see,  that  a  great  part,  perhaps  the 
greatest  part,  of  the  intercourse  amongst  mankind, 
cannot  be  reduced  to  fixed  determinate  rules.  Yet  in 
these  xBases  there  is  a  right  and  a  wrong :  A  merciful, 
a  liberal,  a  kind  and  compassionate  behaviour,  which 
surely  is  pur  duty ;  and  an  unmerciful  contracted  spi- 
rit^ an  hardandoppressiyecourseof  behaviour,  which 
is  most  certainly  immoral  and  vicious.  But  who  can 
define  precisely  wherein  that  contracted  spirit  and 
hard  usage  of  others  consist,  as  murder  and  theft  may 
be  defined?  There  is  nota  word  in  our  language  Which 
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expresses  more  detestable  wickedness  than  opp^ 
mm ;  Yet  the  nature  of  ^  this,  vice  .cannot  he .  w^>e]c^ 
actly  stated,  nor  the  bounds  oi'xt  sodetei^nMnjUcigr 
marked,  '^  that^we  shall  be  able  to  sayitt  ftUnn- 
$t8iicies,» where  rfgid^  tight  and*  justice  <etid$,r. mod 
^ippfessioii  begins^!    Iin  these  cases  there  is  grealh^ 
titude  left^  for  every  one  to  deterarine^forj.avMiteMh 
se<|u^nily  to  deceixise  hinrself.     It  \%f  chiefly  is:  these 
erases/- that  Belf*deceit  comes  in*>;^  as  eu'ery  .Mte  w^st ' 
#($(?;  thatthere  iis  onisch  larger  scofie  for  k Jbere^  thati 
i&expresi^  single,  dfeteniiifiat&aets  e^^wkJbediiesvL 
Hd^veveT)  it  codies  in  with  respect/toithe^^OM^ 
Miawes  jMtendiiQg  the  /most  ^ro6$  and  detcnoiMK 
itets  df  widsedness*.   Of  .idm,  the^tory  af  DaTa#| 
liCMT  befifrej  «$/  :ajfibvds  :the  iino^t  iastonishing ''!&• 
stance.     It  is  really  prodigious,  to  see  a  man,  b^ 
fo^e  so  remarkable  for  virtue  and  piet^,  goin^  m 
deliberately  from  adultery  to  jxujrder,  with;tbe  same 
cool  coDtrivancey  and/  from  fwhat.appeadPS,.  witfe.M 
little  disturbance,  as  a  man  would  endewoMir  <to  fMS 
vent  the  ill  contequences  ckT  a  mistake  he  had  inlbde 
in  any  common  matter.  .  That  total  insensibility  of 
fnind,  with  respect  to  thoseixorjid  cria^s,,  aft£j;>t]i^ 
cemmissioQf  of  them,  iO^iaflifesitl^  shojws>:thart  JberidM 
some  iway 'or  other 'delude  hnmdf : -And  tJais  eovjA 
ilot  be  with  resplect  to  the  crimeis  th&mselves,  tUtf 
were  so  manifestly  of  the  grossest  kind.  .  What  Xhe 
particular  circumstances  were,  withi.whiqhh^.^r 
tenuated  them^sand  quieted. and 'iKi6cmv.^:hiifQ»wU> 
is  no4^  related.  ;  '       >'•••!  i-.t  .  i  '/i:i:  '.ti.r-   ,::i.w« 

'    H^viilg  thus  ex  plained  the  iiatur^'  of  internal  by^ 
pocrisy  and  self-deceif;  and  remarked  th<  i0oc|tslon;i 
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u^om  v^hidi  it  exerts  itiseff,  'there  are  several  things 
fttFtfa(T  tp  be  observe^  conceiiiing  it>:  <That  all. of 
the  sources  to  which  it  was  trac€jd>up,  ai;e  ^^fif^^ 
tiineB  ohserA/:aUe.  together  m  one  and  .the  same  per^ 
sqn;  hutthat.one  ofthem  is  more.remarkal>le^jUQ4 
to  a  jiigber  4?gree^«  in.  some, j  and  ^athers  of  ihean:  an 
SD  iu*.9thers :  TJtijat,  .in  geiieral,  itis  a^coiapjiicated 
thing,,  andmay 'be  inaUrdJ^erentdegree&aadrkinds,: 
That  .the  temper  it£i;elfis^ssentiaUy.in(its  own  ea^ 
turre  vicious  and  inunoraL  ^  It  is-  unfaini«ssy  it;. is 
(fishonesty,  it  is  falsqness'bf  bear^;..an4  isy  therer 
fore,  so  far-from.extenuating  guilt,.that  at  is. itself 
the  greatest  of  all^ilt  in-proportion-totheidegEee 
it-prevaiis^  4br4tis  a  corruption  of  tl^  wholetina- 
cal  ^dharacter.jin  its  ^principle!  -..Our.  nnderstandiog^ 
aiui  sense <of  good  and  evjl^^ag  the  light  and^ guide 
of  li&:  ^'  If,  th^r^fore^^tlus  light  ti^atiis  in  tl^esbe 
darkness, .  haw  -great  is^wthatrdarkm^ss?''^ :  For  this 
iseasdn  ouir.5aviour.pu4{s  aa  evil  eye  :as  the^direct  opr 
posite  to  a  singJe  eyev  the  ^sence  of  that^sinapliGity^ 
W'hich4ij£se^las^  words  imply^  being  itself  evil  and 
vicious..  And  whilst,  inen  are  under  the  power  of 
tiiii}  .t^emper,  in  proportion  ^stiljl;  to.  the  degree  they 
are:80,  theyare  fortified  on.  eveiy. side  against  coor 
miction ;»  and  when.th^^.hear  the.  vice  and  folly  .of 
wiuitis  in  truth  (heir  own  xxiurse,  of  life,  .exposed  im 
tbe  justest  and^trongesi  manner,  thjey^willofteh  asr 
8^it  to  it,  andi  even  ^carry  the  matter  f oither ;  perr 
wading  themselves,  one  does  not  know  iiow,  but 
some  w^y  or  other  persuading  themselves^  that  they 

f  •fatt.vi.^r    ^ .^ 
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and  likewise  a  disposition  to  take  for  granted,  that 
all  is  right  and  well  with  them  in  these  respectft^ 
The  former  is  owing  to  their  not  reflecting,  not  ex- 
ercising their  judgment  upon- themselves ;  the  lat- 
ter, to  self-love.     I  am  not  speaking  of  that  extra- 
vagance, which  is  sometimes  to  be  met  with ;  in- 
stances of  persons  declaring  in  words  at  length,  that 
they  never  were  in  the  wrong,  nor  had  ever  any 
diffidence  of  the  justness  of  their  conduct,  in  their 
whole*  Kvesr  No;  these  people  are  too  far  gone  to 
have  any  thing  said  to  them.    The  thing  before  ii» 
is  indeed  of  this  kind^  but  in  a  lower  degree,  abd 
confined  to  the  moral  character;  somewhat  of  which 
we  almost  all  of  us  have,  without  reflecting- upoD 
it.     Now,  consider  how  long,  and  how  grossly,  % 
person  of  the  best  understanding  might  be  imposed 
upon  by  one  of  whom  he  had  not  aay  suspidoo, 
and  in  whom  he  placed  an  entire  confidence ;  espe- 
cially if  there  were  friendship  and  real  kindneas  in 
the  case :  Surely  this  holdsr  even  stronger  witlr  re- 
spect to  that  self  we  are  all  so  fond  of.^    Henoe 
arises  in  men  a  disregard  of  reproof  and  instructioD, 
rules  of  conduct  and  moral  discipline,  whicb  occa- 
sionally come  ill  their  way :  A  disregard,  I  say,  of 
these,  not  in  every  respect,  but  in  this  single  on^ 
namely,  as  what  may  be  of  service  to  them  in  {rar- 
ticular  towards  mending  their  own  hearts  and  tem- 
pers, and  making  them  better  men.    It  never  in 
earnest  comes  into  their  thoughts,  whethersuch  ad« 
monitions  may  not  relate,  and  be  of  service  to  thern^ 
selves ;  and  this  quite  distinct  from  a  positive  per^ 
suasion  to  the  contrary,  a  persuasion  from  reflection 
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tliat  they  are  innocent  and  blameless  in  those  re- 
spects. Thus  we  may  invert  the  observation  which 
is  somewhere  made  upon  Brutus,  that  he  never  read 
but  in  order  to  make  himself  a  better  man.  It 
scarx^e  comes  into  the  thoughts  of  the  generality  of 
mankind,  that  this  use  is  to  be  made  of  moral  re- 
floctions  which  they  meet  with;  that  this  use,  I  say, 
is  to  be  made  of  them  by  themselves^  for  every  body 
observes  and  wonders  that  it  is  not  done  by  others. 
N  Further,  there  are  instances  of  persons  having 
so  fixed  and  steady  an  eye  upon  their  own  interest 
whatever  they  place  it  in,  and  the  interest  of  those 
whom,  they  consider  as  themselves,  as  in  a  man- 
ner to  regard  nothing  else ;  their  views  are  al- 
most confined  to  this  alone.  Now,  we  cannot  be 
acquainted  with,  or  in  any  propriety  of  speech  be 
said  to  know  any  thing  but  what  we  attend  to« 
If,  therefore,  they  attend  only  to  one  side,^  they 
really  will  not,  cannot  see  or  know  what  is  to  be 
alleged  on  the  other.  Though  a  man  hath  the  best 
eyes  in  the  world,  be  cannot  see  any  way  but  that 
which  he  turns  them.  Thus  these  persons,  with- 
out passing  over  the  least,  the  most  minute  thing 
which  can  possibly  be  urged  in  favour  of  themselves, 
A^\l  overlook  entirely  the  plainest  and  most  obvi- 
ous things  on  the  other  side.  And  whilst  they  are 
under  the  power  of  this  temper,  thought  and  con- 
sideration, upon  the  matter  before  them,  has  scarce 
any  tendency  to  set  them  right :  Because  they  are 
engaged ;  and  their  deliberation  concerning  an  ac- 
tion to  be  done,  or  reflection  upon  it  afterwards,  is 
not  to  see  whether  it  be  right,  but  to  find  out  rea- 
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dons'to  justify  dfpalfidte  it;  palHate  it;  not  ^ 
dthet^,  birtto'thfem^elvds;     ^ ' 

In  some  therein  to  be  observed  a  getreral  igac^ 
l^alnce^of  thfernselves,  ^rf  wrong  way  of  thinking 
ind  judging  itr 'every  thing  rejaiting  to  tbetnseivetf; 
their  forturie,  reputation,  every  thibg  in  which  self 
candome  in !  And  this  perhatps^atteiided  with  tlie 
rightest  judgment  in'  all  other  matters:  In  otherai; 
this' partiality  19  ^  not  io  general;  has  not  taken  hold 
of  the  whole' mail,  bnt  is  confined' to  somepartica- 
iar  favourite  pks^ron^  interest^  or  pursuit ;  strppoeei 
2»nbition;  ttovetoudneas;  orany other.  And  the&e'{>er- 
idons  may  probably  judge  and  determine  what  isper^^ 
ftctly  just'abd  proper,  et^en  in  tilings  in  which  they 
thetoselves  are  concerned,  if  these  things  haVe  no 
relation  to  theif  particular  favourite  passion  or  pur- 
Miit.  'Hence  arises  that  amazing  incongruity,  and 
seeming  inconsistency  of  ^characti^r,  from  whence 
slight  obtserviers  take  it  for  Ranted,  that  the  whoie 
is* 'hypocritical  and  false  j  riot  beiitg  able  otherwise 
to  recoricile  the' severdl  pwts  f' whereas,  in  truth,  ^ 
there  is^real  honesty,  sro  far  as  it  goes.  There' is ^ 
such  a  thing  as  men's  being  honest  to  Buch  a  degiree, 
and  in  sucH/respects)  butno-ffn^ther.  And  tHi^,  as 
it'i^  tfuOj"  so  it  isf  absolutely  necessary  to  be  taken 
notice  bf,  and  allowed  them  ;8iich  general  arid  un- 
distingtiishlng  ciensure  of  their  Whole  character,  as 
designing  a*id  fatee-*  bising  one  riiaitt  thittg-iThieh 
Gionfittrts  theiH  irith^ir  iwilf-deceit  They kAoW  tbit 
*  the  whole  censure  is  not  true,  and  so  take  for  grant- 
ed that  no  part  of  it  J*.  ''  * '  ' 

But  to  go  on  with  the  explanation  of  the  thing 
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ctmwehkihCei^y  imd  often  is  dournf igbt  pain  and  mi-* 
itty.  This  holds  as  much  with  regard  to  self-love 
as  to  all  oth^r  affectioiis.  The  natural  degree  of  it, 
sd  fer  aisl  if  S£ts  us  On  work  to  gain  and  make  use  of 
Hm  materials  of  satisfMtion^  may  be  to  our  rtol  ad-» 
vtttitage ;  but  beyond  or  besides  this,  it  is  in  several 
tesjMctS  an  inconveUience  and  disadvantage.  Thus 
it  ilp]^afrS|  that  private  interest  is  so  far  from  being 
Hkely  to  be  promoted  in  proportion  to  the  degree 
itt  ivhich  self-love  engrosses  us^  and  prevails  over 
all  pther  principles,  that  the  contracted  affection 
mojf  be  86  pr&oaleniy  as  to  disappoint  itself i  And  even 
dinttadict  itsoMi  end,  private  good. 

"  Bfit  who,  e:»tcept  the  most  sordidly  oovetdUs, 
Wttt  thought  there  was  any  rivalship  between  thd 
I6V6  of  greatness,  honour,  power,  or  between  sen-^' 
sttftl  appetites^  and  self-love  ?  No^  there  is  a  perfect 
iHtfnidny  betweei^  them.  It  is  by  means  of  these 
pAttieular  ^petites  and  affections  that  self-love  is 
gratifiod  in  enjoyment,  happiness,  and  satisfaction. 
Hie  competition  alid  rivalship  is  between  self-love 
a»i4  the  love  of  our  neighbour :  That  affection 
which  leads  us  out  of  ourselves^  makes  us  regard-^ 
fajMf  of  oat  own  interest,  and  substitute  that  of 
Mother  i^  its  stead."  Whether  then  there  be  any 
f^CiiUar  competition  and  contrariety  in  this  case, 
sbatt  now  be  considered. 

Self-love  and  interestedness  was  stated  to  consist 
ill  or  be  an  affection  to  our^lves,  a  regard  to  ouf 
own  private  good :  It  is,  therefore,  distinct  from 
benevolence,  which  is  an  affection  to  the  good  of 
our  fellow-creatures*    fiut  that  benevolence  ^  dis- 
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tinct  frpm,  that  is^  not  the  iSame  thing  with  sejf- 
love,  19  no  reason  for  its-  being  looked  Upon  ^ith 
any  peculiar  suspicion,  because  every  principle  whatr 
ftver,  by  means  of  which  self-love  is  gratified,  is  dis- 
tinct from  it :  And  all  things,  which  are  diBtind; 
fix)m  each  other,'  are  equally  so.  A  man  has  ,an.a& 
fection  or  aversion  to  another  :  That  one  of  these 
tends  to,  and  is  gratified  by  doing  good,  that  the 
other  tend^  to,  and  is  gratified  by  doing  harm,  does 
not  in  the  least  alter  the  respect  which  either  one 
or  the  other  of  these  m ward  feelings  has  to  self^ 
love.  We  use  the  word  property  so  as  to  ext^lude 
any  other  person's  having  an  interest  in  that,  of 
whicli  we  i^ay  a  particular  man  has  the  property. 
And  we  often  use  the  word  selfish  so  as  to  exclude 
in  the  same  manner  all  regards  to  the  g6od  of  others* 
But  the  cases  are  not  parallel:  For  though  that  ex- 
clusion is  really  part  of  the  idea  of  property ;  yet 
such  positive  exclusion,  of  bringing  this  peculiar  dis- 
regard to  the  good  of  others  into  the  idea  of  self- 
love,  is  in  reality  adding  to  the  idea,-  or  changing  it 
from  what  it  was  before  stated  to  consist  in,  name- 
ly, in  an  affection  to  ourselves.*  This  being  the 
whole  idea  of  self-love,  it  can  no  otherwise  exdu^c. 
good-will  or  love  of  others,  than  merely  by  ndtin* 
eluding  it,  no  otherwise,  than  it  excludes  love  of 
arts  or  reputation,  or  of  any  thing  else.  Neither, 
on  the  other  hand,  does  benevolence,  any  more  than 
love  of  arts  or  of  reputation,  exclude  self-love^ 
Love  of  our  neighbour,  then,  has  just  the  same  re- 

*  Page  186. 
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spect  tbj  is  no  more  distant  from  self-love,  than 
hatred  of  our  neighbour,  or  than  love  or  hatred  of 
any  thing  else.'  Thus  the"  principles,  from  v;rhidi 
men  rush  upon  certain  tixin  for  the  destruction  of 
an  enemy,  and  for  the  preservation  of  a  friend,  have 
the  same  respect  to' the  private  affection,  are  equal- 
ly interested,  or  equally  disinterested :  And  it  is  of 
no  avail,  whether  they  are  said  to  be  one  or  th6  other. 
Therefore,  to  those  who  are  shocked  to  hear  virtue 
spoken  of  as  disinterested,  it^may  be  allowed,  thafc 
it  is  indeed  absufd  to  speak  thus  of  it ;  unless  ha- 
tred, several  particular  instances  of  vice,  and  all  the 
common  affections  and  aversions  in  mankind,  are 
acknowledged  to  be  disinterested  too;  Is  there  any 
less  inconsistence,  between  the  love  of  inanimate 
things,  or  of  creatures  merely  sensitive,  and  self- 
love  j  than  between  self-love,  and  the  love,  of  our 
neighbour  ?  Is  desire  of  and  delight  in  the  happi- 
ness of  another  any  more  a  diminution  of  self-love, 
than  desire  of  and  deh'ght  in  the  esteem  of  another  ? 
TKey  are  both  equally  desire  of  and  delight  in  some- 
what external  to  ourselves :  Either  both  or  neither 
are  so.  The  object  of  self-love  i^  expressed  in  the 
terni  self:  And  every  appetite  of  sense,  and  every 
particular  affection  of  the  heart,  are  equally  interest- 
ed or  disinterested,  because  the  objects  of  them  all 
are  equally  self  or  somewhat  else.  Whatever  ridi- 
cule, therefore,  the  mention  of  a  disinterested  prin- 
ciple or  action  may  be  supposed  to  lie  open  to,  must^ 
upon  the'matter  being  thus  stated,  relate  to  ambi- 
tion, and  every  appetite  and  particular  affection,  as 
much  as  to  benevolence.     And  indeed  all  the  ridi- 
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cule,  and  all  the  grave  perplexity,  of  which  this  mAh 
ject  hath  had  its  full  share,  is  merely  from  ironfa. 
The  most  intelligible  way  of  speaking  of  it  feems  to 
be  this :  That  self-love,  and  the  actions  dfone  in  con-^ 
sequence  of  it  (for  these  will  presently  appear  to  be 
the  same  as  to  this  question)^  are  intcreiMd  j  that 
particular  affections  towards  external  objects,  and 
the  actions  done  in  consequence  of  those  affections^ 
are  not  so.  But  every  one  is  at  liberty  to  use  wordk 
as  he  pleases.  All  that  is  here  insisted  upon  is,  that 
ambition,  revenge,  benevolence,  all  particular  pas« 
sions  whatever,  and  the  actions  they  prodtice,  are 
equally  interested  m  disinterested. 

Thus  it  appears,  that  there  is  no  peculiar  contra*' 
riety  between  self-love  and  benevolence ;  no  'great- 
er competition  between  these,  than  between  any 
other  particular  affections  and  self-love.  This  re* 
lates  to  the  affections  themselves.  Let  us  now  see 
whether  there  be  any  peculiar  contrariety  between 
the  respective  courses  of  life  which  these  affections 
lead  to ;  whether  there  be  any  greater  competition 
between  the  pursuit  of  private  and  of  public  good, 
than  between  any  other  particular  pursuits  and  that 
of  private  good. 

There  seems  no  other  reason  to  suspect  that  there 
is  any  such  peculiar  contrariety,  but  only  that  the 
course  of  action  which  benevolence  leads  to,  has  a 
more  direct  tendency  to  promote  the  good  of  others, 
than  that  course  of  action  which  love  of  reputation, 
suppose,  or  any  other  particular  affection  leads  to. 
But  that  any  affection  tends  to  the  happiness  of 
another,  does  not  hinder  its  tending  to  one's  own 
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happiness  too.  That  others  enjoy  the  benefit  of 
the  air  and  the  light  of  the  sun,  does  not  hinder, 
but  that  these  i^re.as  much  one's  own  private  advan- 
tage now,  as  they  would  be  if  we  had  the  property 
ofithem.exclusive  of  all  others.  So  a  pursuit,  which 
tendk  to  promote  the.  good  of  another,  yet  may 
have  as.great  tendency  to  promote  private  interest, 
a&a  pursuit  which  does  not  tend  to  the  good  of  ano- 
ther at.all,  or.  which  is  mischievous  to  him. ~  AH 
particular  affections  whatever,  resentment,  benevo- 
le&ce,  love  of  arts,  equally  lead  to  a  course  of  ac- 
tion for:  their  own  gratification,  i.  e.  the  gratifica- 
tion, of.  ourselves;  and  the  gratification  of  each 
pves  delight:.  So  far  then,  it  fs  manifest,. they  have 
all  the  same  respect  to  private  interest.  Now  take 
into  consiideration  further,  concerning  these  three 
pursuits,  that  the  end  of  the  first  is  the  harm,  of  the 
second,  the  good  of  another,  of  the  last,  somewhat 
indifferent;  and  is  there  any  necessity,  tliat  these 
additional  .considerations  should  alter  the  respect, 
which  we  before  saw  these  three  pursuits  had  to 
private  interest ;  or  render  any  one  of  them  less 
conducive  to  it,  than  any  other?  Thus,  one  man's 
affectioii  is  to  honour,  as  his  end;  in  order  to  obtain 
which,  he  thinks  no  pains  too  great.  Suppose  ano- 
ther, with  3uch  a  singularity  of  mind,  as  to  have 
the.same  affection  to  public  good,  as  his  end,  which 
he  endeavours  with  the  same  labour  to  obtain.  In 
case  of -success,  surely  the  man  of  benevolence  hath 
as.  great  enjoyment  as  the  man  of  ambition ;  they 
both  equally  having  the  end  their  affections,  in  the 
same  degree,  tended. to:  But  in  case  of  disappoint- 
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Qsent,  the  benevolent .  man  htis  dearly  the  advfii^ 
tage ;  siitee  endeavonring  to  do  good,  oomidered  at 
a  virtuous  pursuit,  is  gratified  by  its  own  oonBcioiis^ 
ness,  $4  e.  is  in  a  degree  its  own  rewards    . 

And  as  to  these  two,  or  benevolence  and  any 
othier  particular  passions  whatever,  considered  in  a 
further  view,  as  forming  a  general  temper,  whteh 
more  or  less  disposes  us  for  enjoyment  oS  all  the 
common  Blessings  of  life,  distinct  from  their  own 
gratifiication :  Is  benevolence  less  the  temper:  of 
tranquillity  and  freedom,  than  ambition  or  eovetous^ 
nessj^  Does  the  benevolent  man  appear  less  easy 
with  himself,  from  his  love  to  his  neigbbonr  ?  Doel 
he  less  relish  his  being?  Is  there  any  peculiar  gloom 
seated  on  his  face  ?  Is  his  mind  less  open  to  eoter- 
tarnment,  to  any  particular  gratification  ?  Nothing 
is  more  manifest,  than  that  being  in  good-hnmoori 
whrch  is  benevolence  whilst  it  lasts,  is  itself  the 
temper  of  satisfaction  and  enjoyments  ^ 

Suppose  then  a  man  sitting  down  to  consider, 
how  he  might  become  most  easy  to  himself^  and  atr 
tain  the  greatest  pleasure  he  could ;  all  that  which 
is  his  real  natural  happiness.  This  calk  only  con« 
sist  in  the  enjoyment  of  those  objects,  which  are  by 
nature  adapted  to  our  several  faculties.  These  par- 
ticular enjoyments  make  up  the  sum  total  of  our 
happiness  :^  And  they  are  supposed  to  arise  from 
riches,  honours^  and  the  gratification  of  sensual  ap- 
petites. Be  Ft-  so  :  Yet  none  profess  themselves  so 
completely  happy  in  these  enjoyments,  but^  that 
there  is  room  left  in  the  mind  for  others,  if  they 
were  presented  to  them :  Nay  these,  as  much  as 
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tb^  ^&%^  us,  are  not  thought  so  high,  but  that 
hamlun  nature  is  .capable  even  of  greater.  Now» 
there  have  been  persons  in  all  ages,  who  have  pro* 
fessed  that  they  found  satisfaction  in  the  exercise 
of  charity^  in  the  love  of  their  neighbour,  in  en-- 
deavouring  to  promote  the  happiness  of  ail  they 
Ind'  to  do  with,  and  in  the  pursuit  of  what  is  just, 
aad  right,  and  good,  as  the  general  bent  of  their 
mind^  and  jend  of  their  life ;  and  that  doing  an 
action-  of  baseness  or  cruelty,  would  be  as  great 
violence  to  their  self,  as  mucb  breaking  in  upon 
their  nature,  as  any  external  force.  Persons  of  this 
chancter  would  add,  if  they  might  be  heard,  that 
tiiejriCCMisider  themselves  as  acting  in  the  view  of  an 
infinite  fieing,  who  is  in  a  much  higher'  sense  the 
oigect  of  reverence  and  of  love,  than  all  the  world 
besides )  and,  therefore,  they  could  have  no  more 
enjoyment  from  a  wicked  action  done  under  his 
eye,  than  the  persons  to  whom  they  are  making  their 
a^logy  could^.  if  all  mankind  were  the  spectators  of 
tty  and  that  the  satisfaction  of  approving  them-* 
iehres  to  his  unerring  judgment,  to  whom  they  thus 
refer  all  their  actions,  is  a  more  continued  settled 
«itiafaction  than  any  this  world  ean  afford ;  as  also 
that  they  have,  no  less  than  others,  a  mind  free  and 
open  to  all  the  common  innocent  gratifications  of 
it,  such  as  they  are.  And,  if  we  go  no  further, 
<ioea  there  appear  any  absurdity  in  this?  Will  any 
one  take  upon  him  to  say,  that  a  man  cannot  find 
his  account  in  this  general  course  of  life,  as  much 
as  in  the  most  unbounded  ambition,  and  the  ex- 
'ee$6<s  of  pleasure?  Or  that  such  a  person  has  not 
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consulted  so  welt  foF  himself,  for  the  sathfaction  and 
peace  of  his  own-mind,  as  the  ambitiousror  disso- 
lute man  ?  And  though  the  consideration^  that  God 
'  himself  will  in  the  end  justify  their  taste,  and  sn^ 
{>OFt  their  cause,  is  not  formally  to  be  insisted  ttpon^ 
here ;  yet  thus  much  comes  in,  that  all  enjoyments 
.whatever  are  much  more  clear  and  unmixed,  from 
the  assurance  that  they  will  end  welL  Is  it  certaini; 
then,  that  there  is*  nothing  in  these  pretensions'  to 
happiness?  Especially  when  there  are  not. wanting 
persons,  who  have  Aipported  themselves  with-satis-* 
factions  of  this  kind  in  sickness,  poverty,  disgrace 
and  in  the  very  pangs  of  death ;  whereas  it  is  mam* 
fest  all  other  enjoyments  fail  in  these  cireumstancesi 
This  surely  looks  suspicious  of  having  somewliat  in 
it.  Self-love,  methinks,  should  be  alarmed.  ~  M«f 
she  not  possibly  pass  over  greater  pleasures,  than 
those  she  is  so  wholly  taken  up  with  ? 

The  short  of  the  matter  is  no  more  than  thiSi 
Happiness  consists  in  the  gratification  of  certain  af- 
fections, appetites,  passions,  with  objects  which  are 
by  nature  adapted  to  them.  Self-love  may  indeed 
set  us  on  work  to  gratify  these:  But  happiness  or 
enjoyment  has  nc^  immediate  connexion  with  sel^ 
love,  but  arises  from  such  gratification  alone.  Love 
of  our  neighbour  is  one  of  those  affections.  This^ 
considered  as  a  virtuous  principle,  is  gratified  by  a 
consciousness  of  endeavouring  to  promote  the  good 
of  others ;  but,  considered  as  a  natural  affection^'  its 
gratification  consists  in  the  actual  accomplishment 
of  this  endeavour.  Now,  indulgence  or  gratifica* 
4ion  of  thi$  affection,  whether  in  that  consciousness^ 
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or  this  accomplishment,  has  the  same  respect  to  in- 
teresti  as  indulgence  of  any  other  afFection ;  they 
equally  .proceed  from,  or  do  not  proceed  from,  self- 
love;  they  equally  include,  or  equally  exclude,  this 
principle.  Thus  it  appears,  that  ^^  benevolence  and 
the  pursuit/ of  public  good  hath  at  least  as  great  re- 
spect to  self-love  and  the  pursuit  of  private  goodj 
as  m^y  other  particular  passions,  and  their  respective 
pursuits." 

Neither  is  covetousndss,  whether  as  a  temper  or 
pursuit^  any  exception  to  this.    For  if  by  covetous- 
-aess  is  meant  the  desire  and  pursuit  of  riches  for 
their  own  sake,  without  any  regard  to,  or  considera- 
tion of  the  uses  of  them ;  this  hath  as  little  to  do 
i¥ith  self-love,  as  benevolence  hath.     But  by  this 
woFd  is. usually  meant,  not  such  madness  and  total 
distraction  of  mind,  but  immoderate  aifection  t^ 
«iid  pursuit  of  riches,  as  possessions,  in  order  to  some 
further  end;  namely,  satisfaction,  interest,  or  good. 
This,  therefore,  is  not  a  particular  affection,  or  piar- 
ticttlar  pursuit,  but  it  is  the  general  principle  of  self- 
love^  aod  the  general  pursuit  of  our  own  interest  ,* 
ftr  which  reason,  the  word  selfish  is  by  every  one 
appropriated  to  this  temper  and  pursuit.     Now,  as 
it  is  ridiculous  to  assert,  that  self-love  and  the  love 
oEour  neighbour  are  the  same;  so  neither  is  it  as- 
serted, that  following  these  different  affections  hath 
tile  same  tendency  and  respect  to  our  own  interest. 
Ibe  comparison  is  not  between  self-love  and  the 
love  of  our  neighbour;  between  pursuit  of  our  own 
•interest,  and  the  interest  of  others .:  but  between 
the  several  particular  affections  in  human  nature, 
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towards  external  objects,  as  one  part  of  the  cooipar 
ridon ;  and  the  one  particular  afiectipn  to  the  good 
of  our  neighbour,  as  the  other  part  of  it :  And  it  baa 
been  shown,  that  all  these  have  the  same  respect  to 
self-love  and  private  interest. 

There  is  indeed  frequently  an  inconsistence  or 
interfering,  between  self-love  or  private  interest^ 
and  the  several  particular  appetites,  passions,  alieo- 
tions,  or  the  pursuits  they  lead  to.     But  this  coot- 
petition  or  interfering  is  merely  accidental ;  and 
happens  much  oftener  between  pride,  revenge,  eleii- 
sua}  gratifications,  and  private  interest,  than  be- 
tween private  interest  and  benevolence.    For  no- 
thing is  more  common,  than  to  see  men  give  theni- 
selves  up  to  a  passion  or  an  afiectron  to  their  known 
'  prejudice  and  ruin,  and  in  direct  contradiction  to 
manifest  and  real  interest,  and  the  loudest  calls  ef 
self-love  :  Whereas  the  seeming  competitions  and. 
interfering,  between  benevolence  and  private  inte- 
rest, relate  much  more  to  the  materials  or  means  of 
enjoyment,  than* to  enjoyment  itself.    There  is  of- 
ten an  interfering  in  the  former,  when  there  is  none 
in  the  latter.     Thus  as  to  riches :  So  much  money  " 
as  a  man  gives  way,  so  much  less  will  remain  in 
bis  possession,     Here  is  a  real  interfering.     But 
though  a  man  cannot  possibly  give  without  lessen- 
ing his  fortune,  yet  there  are  multitudes  might  g^ 
without  lessening  their  own  enjoyment ;  becanse , 
they  may  have  more  than  they  can  turn  to  ainy  real 
use  or  advantage  to  themselves.    Thus,  the  mor^ 
thought  and  time  any  one  employs  about  the  into^ 
rests  and  good  of  others,  he  must  necessarily  have 
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lest  to  attend  hia  own ;  but  he  may  have  sq  ready 
and  large  a  supply  of  his  own  wants^  that  such 
thought  might  be  really  useless  to  himself,  though 
of  great  service  and  assistance  to  others.. 

The  general  mistake,  that  there  is  some  greater 
inconsistence  between  endeavouring  to  promote  the, 
goodof  ajQOther  and  self-interest,  than  between  self* 
iqterestaQd  pursuing  any  thing  else,  seems,  as  hath 
already  been  hinted,  to  arise  from  our  notions  of 
property;  and  to  he  carried  on  by  this  property's 
heing  supposed  to  be  itself  our  happiness  or  good. 
People  are  so  very  much  taken  up  with  this  one 
subject,  that  they  seem  from  it  to  have  formed 
a  general  way  of  thinking,  which  they  apply  to 
other  things  that  they  have  nothing  to  do  with. 
Hence,  in  a  confused  and  slight  way,  it  might  well 
be  taken  for  granted,  that  another's  having  no  in* 
terest  in  an  affection  (i.  e.  his  good  not  being  the 
object  of  it)  renders,  as  one  may  speak,  the  proprie- 
tor's interest  in  it  greater;  and  that  if  another  had 
an  interest  in  it,  this  would  render  his  less,  or  occa- 
UQQ  that  such  affection  could  not  be  so  friendly  to 
ielf*)ove,  or  conducive  to  private  good,  as  an  affec- 
tion or  pursuit  which  has  not  a  regard  to  the  good 
of  another.    This,  I  say,  might  be  taken  for  granted, 
vhilst  it  was  not  attended  to,  that  the  object  of 
every  particular  affection  is  equally  somewhat  exter- 
nal to  ourselves ;  and  whether  it  be  the  good  of  ano- 
ther person,  or  whether  it  be  any  other  external  thing, 
makes  no  alteration  with  regard  to  its  being  one's 
ovm  affection,  and  the  gratification  of  it  one's  own 
private  enjoyment    And  so  far  as  it  is  taken  for 
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granted^  that  barely  having  the  means  and  materials 
of  enjoyment  is  what  constitutes  interest  and  happi- 
ness ;  that  our  interest  or  good  consists  in  posses- 
sions themselves,  in  liaving  the  property  of  liGhes, 
houses,  lands,  gardens,  not  in  the  enjoyment  of 
them ;  so  far  it  will  even  more  strongly  be  taken 
for  granted,  in  the  way  already  explained,  that  an 
affection's  conducing  to  the  good  of  another,  must 
even  necessarily  occasion  it  to  conduce  less  to  pri- 
vate good,  if  not  to  be  positively  detrimental  to  it. 
For,  if  property  and  happiness  «are  one  and  the  same 
thing,  as  by  incrisasing  the  property  of  another,  you 
.  lessen  your  own  property,  so  by  promoting  the  hap- 
piness of  another,  you  must  lessen  your  own  happi- 
ness. But  whatever  occasioned  the  mistake,  I  hope 
it  has  been  fully  proved  to  be  one ;  as  it  has  been 
proved,  that  there  is  no  peculiar  rivalship  or  compe- 
tition betweeq  self-love  and  benevolence  :  that  as 
there  may  be  a  competition  between  these  two,  so 
there  may  also  between  any  particular  affection 
whatever  and  self-love;  that  every  particular  affec- 
tion, benevolence  among  the  rest,  is  subservient  to 
self-love,  by  being  the  instrument  of  private  enjoy- 
ment ;  and  that  in  one  respect  benevoleifce  contri- 
butes more  to  private  interest,  i.  e.  enjoyment  or  sa- 
tisfaction, than  any  other  of  the  particular  common 
affections,  as  it  is  in  a  degree  its  own  gratification. 
And  to  all  these  things  may  be  added,  that  reli- 
gion, from  whence  arises  our  strongest  obligation  to 
benevolence,  is  so  far  from  disowning  the  principle 
of  self-love,  that  it  often  addresses  itself  to  that 
very  principle,  and  always  to  the  mind  in  that  state 
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when  reason  presides ;  and  there  can  no  access  he 
'  had  to  the  understanding,  but  by  convincing  men, 
'that  the  course  of  life  we  would  persuade  them  to 
18  not  <^htrary  to  their  ifiterest.  It  may  be  allow- 
ed, without  any  prejudice  to  the  cause  of  virtue 
and  religiop,  that  our  ideas  of  happiness  and 
miisery  are,  of  all  our  ideas,  the  nearest  and  most 
important  to  us ;  that  they  will,  nay,  if  you  please, 
that  they  ought  to  prevail  over  those  of  order,  and 
beauty,' and  harmony,  and  proportion,  if  .there 
dbould  ever  be,  as  it  is  impossible  there  ever  should 
be,  any  inconsistence  between  them :  though  these 
last;  too,  as  expressing  the  fitness  of  actions,  are 
real  as  truth  itself  Let  it  be  allowed,  though 
virtue  or  moral  rectitude  does  indeed  consist  in 
affection  to  and  pursuit  of  what  is  right  and  good, 
as  such ;  yet,  •  that  when  we  sit  down  in  a  cool 
hour,  we  can  neither  justify  to  ourselves  this  or 
any  other  pursuit,  till  we  are  convinced  that  it 
will  be  for  our  happiness,  or,  at  least,  not  contrary 
to  it 

Common  reason  and  humanity  will  have  some 
influence  upon  mankind,  whatever  becomes  of 
speculations :  but,  so  far  as  the  interests  of  virtue 
depend  upon  the  theory  of  it  being  secured  from 
open  scorn,  so  far  its  very  being  in  the  world 
'  depends  upon  its  appearing  to  have  no  contrariety 
to  private  interest  and  self-love.  The  foregoing 
observations,  therefore,  it  is  hoped,  may  have 
gained  a  little  ground  in  favour  of  the  precept 
before  us,  the  particular  explanation  of  which  shall 
be  the  subject  of  the  next  discourse. 
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I  viriH  conclude,  at  pre^nt,  with  .obaervin^  tbe 
peculiar  ojpiliigatioa  which  we  are  under  to  virtue 
and  religion,  as  enforced  in  the  verses, following 
the  text,  in  the  epistle  for  the  day,  fr^m  our  Sar 
viour's  coming  into  the  world.  ^^  The  night  is  far 
spent,  the  day  is  at  hand ;  let  us,  therefore,  cast 
e^  the  works  of  darkness^  and  let  us  put  on  the 
arpour  of  light,'^  &c.  The  meaning  and  force  of 
which  exhortation  is,  that  Christianity  lays  us  un- 
der new  obligations  to  a  good  life,  as  by  it  the  will 
of  God  is  more  clearly  revealed,  and  as  it  affords 
additional  motives  to  the  practice  of  it,  over  and 
above  those  which  arise  out  of  the  nature  of  virtue 
and  vice ;  I  might  add,  as  our  Saviour  has  set  us  a 
perfect  example  of  goodness  in  our  own  nature. 
Now,  love  and  charity  is  plainly  the  thing  in  which 
he  hath  placed  his  religion ;  in  which,  therefore,  as 
we  have  any  pretence  to  the  name  of  Christians, 
we  must  place  ours.  He  hath  at  once  enjoined  it 
upon  us  by  way  of  command,  with  peculiar  force; 
and  by  his  example,  as  having  undertaken  the 
work  of  our  salvation  out  of  pure  loye  and  good- 
will to  mankind.  The  endeavour  to  set  home  this 
example  upon  our  minds,  is  a  very  proper  employ- 
ment of  this  season,  which  is  bringing  on  the  fes* 
tival  of  his  birth :  which,  as  it  fnay  teach  us  many 
excellent  lessons  of  humility,  resignation,  and 
obedience  to  the  will  of  God;  so  there  is  none  it 
recommends  with  greater  authority,  force,  and 
advantage,  than  this  of  love  and  charity ;  since  it 
was  "  for  us  men,  and  for  our  salvation,  that  he 
came  down  from  heaven,  and  was  incarnate,  and 
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was  made  man;"  that  he  might  teach  us  our  duly, 
and  mote  especially  that  he  .might  enforce  (he 
practice  of  it,  reform  mankind,  and  finally  bring 
us  to  that  "  eternal  salvation,  of  which  he  is  the 
Author  to  all  those  that  obey  him." 
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SERMON  XII. 


UPON  THE  LOVE  OF  OUtl  NEIGHBOUR. 
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And  if  there  he  any  other  commandment,  it  is  briefiy 
comprehended  in  this  sayings  namely,  Thou  shalt 
love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself. 

Having  already  removed  the  prejudices  against 
public  spirit,  or  the  love  of  our  neighbour,  on  the 
side  of  private  interest  and  self-love ;  I  proceed  to 
the  particular  explanation  of  the  precept  before  us, 
by  showing,  "  who  is  our  neighbour :  In  what  sense 
we  are  required  to  love  him  as  ourselves :  The  in- 
fluence such  love  would  have  upon  our  behaviour 
in  life :"  And,  lastly,  "  How  this  commandment 
comprehends  in  it  all  others. 

I.  Tlie  objects  and  due  extent  of  this  afFection 
will  be  understood  by  attending  to  the  nature  of  it, 
and  to  the  nature  and  circumstances  of  mankind  in 
this  world.  The  love  of  our  neighbour  is  the  same 
with  charity,  benevolence,  or  good-will :  It  is  an 
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afiection  to  the  good,  and  happiness  of  our  fellow- 
creatures.  This,  implies  in -it  a  disposition  to  pro- 
duce happiness  :  And  this  is  the  simple  notion  of 
goodnesS)  which  appears  so  amiable  wherever  we 
meet  with  it.  From,  hence  it  is  easy  to  see,  that 
the  per&ctioB  of  goodness  consists  in  love  to  the 
whcde  universe.  This  id  the  perfection  of  Almighty 
God;- 

But  as  man  is  so  much  limited  in  his  capacity,  as 
so  small  a  part  of  the  creation  comes  under  his  no- 
tice and  influence,  and  as  we  are  not  used  to  con- 
sider things  in  so  general  a  way ;  it  is  not  to  be 
thought  ofy  that  the  universe  should  be  the  object 
of  benevolence  to  such  creatures  aa  we  are.  Thus, 
in  that  precept  of  our  Saviour,  "  Be  ye  perfect,  even 
a&  your  Father,  which  is  in  heaven,  is  perfect,"* 
the  perfection  of  the  divine  goodness  is  proposed  to~ 
our  imitation,  as  it  is  promiscuous,  and  extends  to 
the  evil  as  well  as  the  good;  not  as  it  is  absolutely 
universal,  imitation  of  it  in  this  respect  being  plainly 
beyond  us.  The  object  is  too  vast.  For  this  reason 
moral  writers  also  have  substituted  a  less  general 
object  for  our  benevolence,  mankind.  But  this  like- 
wise is  an  object  too  general,  and  very  much  out  of 
our  view.  Therefore,  persons  more  practical  have, 
instead  of  mankind,  put  our  country;  and  made  the 
principle  of  virtue,  of  human  virtue,  to  consist  in 
the  entire  uniform  love  of  our  country :  And  this  is 
what  we  call  a  public  spirit;  which  in  men  of  pub- 
lic stations  is  the  character  of  a  patriot.    But  this 

*  Matt.  V.  48. 
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id  speaking  to  the  upper  part  of  the  nrorkL  King^ 
doms  and  governxnerits  are  large ;  and  the  sphere 
of  action  of  far  the  greatest  part  of  mankind  is 
imicfa  narrower  than  the  goiremment  they  live  un- 
der :  Or^  however,  common  men  xio  not  consider 
their  actions  as  afRecting  the  whole  community  nf 
which  tbey  are  members/  There  plainly  is  wanting 
a  less  general  and  nearer  object  of  benevolence  for 
the  bulk  of  men,  than  that  of  tlieir  country*  'fhcre- 
fbre  the  Scripture,  not  being  a  book,  of  theory  and 
speculation,  but  a  plain  rule  of  life  foe  mankind,  his 
with  the  utmost  possible  propriety  put  the  principle 
of  virtue  upon  the  love  of  our  neighbour ;  which,  is 
that  |}art  of  the  universe,  that  part .  of  mankindi 
that  part  of  our  country,  which  comes  under  oar 
immediate  notice,  acquaintance,  and  infiuence,  and 
with  which  we  have  to  do.  r    .  j 

This  is  plainly  the  true  account,  or  reason,  why 
our  Saviour  places  the  principle  of  virtue  in  the  love 
of  our  neighbour;  and  the  account  itself  shows  wiio 
are  comprehended  under  that  relation. 

IL  Let  us  now  consider  in  what  sense  we  are 
commanded  to  love  our  neighbour  as  ourselves. 

This  precept,  in  its  first  delivery  by  our  Saviour, 
is  thus  introduced :  ''  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy 
God  with  all  thine  heart,  with  all  thy  souly  and 
with  all  thy  strength  ;  and  thy  neighbour  as  thy- 
self/' These  very  different  manners  of  expression 
do  not  lead  our  thoughts  to  the  same  measure  or. 
degree  of  love,  common  to  both  objects;  but  to 
one,  peculiar  to  each.  Supposing,  then,  which  is 
to  be  supposed,  a  distinct  meaning  and  propriety  in 
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the  words,  **  as  thyself ;''  the  precept  we  are  con«- 
siderlng  will  admit  of  any  of  these  senses :  That  we 
bear  the  same  kind  of  affection  to  our  neighbour,  as 
we  do  to  oarBelves :  Ory  that  the  love  we. bear  to 
Our  neighboari^bould  have  some  certain  propprtkrii 
or  other  to  self-love :  Or^  la^ly,  that  it  Should 
bear  the  jmrticutar  proportion  of  equality^  that  it 
be  in  the  same  degree. 

Fif$ti  The  l^recept  may^be  understood  as  requir* 
higonly^  that  we  have  the  same  kind  of  afiectton 
to  our  fellow^creatures,  aa  to  ourselves:  Tbat^  as 
every  man  has  the  principle  of  self-love^  which  dis- 
j^osea  htm  to  avoid  miseiyy  and  consmlt  his  own  hap- 
piness; so  we  should  cultivate  the  affection  of  good- 
will to  our  neighbour,  and  that  it  should  influence 
tts  to  have  the  same  kind  of  regard  to  him.  This, 
at  least,  must  be  commanded :  And  this  will  not 
only  prevent  our  being  injurious  to  him,  but.  will 
also  put  us  upon  promoting  his  good.  There  are 
blessings  in  life,  which  we  share  in  common  with 
others;  peace^  plenty,  freedom,  healthful  seasons. 
But  real  benevolence  to  our  fellow-creatures  would 
^ve  us  the  notion  of  a  common  interest  in  a  stric- 
ter sense :  For  in  the  degree  we  love  another, 
bis  interest,  his  joys  and  sorrows^  are  our  own«  It 
is  from  self-love  that  we  form  the  notion  of  private 
good,  and  consider  it  as  our  own :  Y^ovt  of  our 
neighbour  would  teach  us  thus  to  appropriate  to  ouf- 
selves  his  good  and  welfare;  to  consider  ourselves 
as  having  a  real  share  in  his  happiness.  Thus  the 
principle  of  benevolence  would  be  an  advocate  with- 
in our  own  breasts,  to  take  care  of  the  interests  of 
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our  fellow- creatures  in  all  the  interfering  and  cpm« 
petitions  which  cannot  but  be,  from  the  imperfec- 
tion of  our  nature,  and  the  state  we  are  in.  It 
would  likewise,  in  some  measure,  lessen  that  inter- 
fering ;  and  hinder  men  from  forming  so  strong  a 
notion  of  private  good,  exclusive  of  the  good  of 
others,  as  we  commonly  do.  Thus,  as  the  private 
affection  makes  us  in  a  peculiar  manner  sensible  of 
humanity,  justice,  or  injustice,  when  exercised  to- 
wards ourselves ;  love  of  our  neighbour  would  give 
us  the  same  kind  of  sensibility  in  his  behalf.  This 
would  be  the  greatest  security  of  pur  uuiform  obe- 
dience to  that  most  equitable  rule ;  '^  Whatsoever 
ye  would  that  men  should  do  unto  you,  do  ye  even 
so  unto  them." 

All  this  is  indeed  no  more  than  that  we  should 
have  a  real  love  to  our  neighbour :  But  then,  which 
is  to  be  observed,  the  words,  as  thyself,  express 
this  in  the  most  distinct  manner,  and  determine  the 
precept  to  relate  to  the  affection  itself.  The  ad- 
vantage, which  this  principle  of  benevolence  has 
over  other  remote  considerations,  is,  that  it  is  itself 
the  temper  of  virtue;  and  likewise,  that  it  is  the 
chief,  nay,  the  only  effectual  security  of  our  per- 
forming the  several  ofHces  of  kindness  we  owe  to 
our  fellpw-creatures.  When,  from  distant  consider- 
ations, men  resolve  upon  any  thing  to  which  they 
have  no  liking,  or,  perhaps,  an  averseness,  they  are 
perpetually  finding  out  evasions  and  excuses;  which 
fieed  never  be  wanting,  if  people  look  for  them : 
And  they  equivocate  with  themselves  in  the  plain- 
est cases  in  the  world.     This  may  be  in  respect  to 
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single  determinate  acts  of  virtue :  Biit  it  comes  in 
much  more,  where  the  obligation  is  to  a  general 
course  of  behaviour;  and  most  of  all,  if 'it  be  such 
as  cannot  1)e  reduced  to  fixed  determinate  rules. 
This  observation  may  account  for  the  diversity  of 
the  expression,  in  that  known  passage  of  the  pro- 
phet Micah,  "  To  do  justly,  and  to  love  mercy."    A 
man's  heart. must  be  formed  to  humanity  and  bene- 
volence, he  must  love  mercy,  otherwise  he  will  not 
act  mercifully  in  any  settled  course  of  behaviour. 
As  consideration  of  the  future  sanctions  of  religion 
is  our  only  security  of  persevering  in  our  duty,  in 
cases  of  great  temptations ;  so,  to  get  our  heart  and 
temper  formed  to  a  love  and  liking  of  what  is  good, 
ii  absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  our  behaving 
rightly  in  the  familiar  and  daily  intercourses  amongst 
mankitid. 

'  Secondly,  The  precept  before  us  may  be  under- 
stood to  require,  that  we  love  our  neighbour  in  some 
certain  proportion  or  other,  according  as  we  love 
ourselves.    And  indeed  a  man's  character  cannot 
be  determined  by  the  love  he  bears  to  his  neighbour, 
considered  absolutely :  But  the  proportion  which 
this  bears  to  self-love,  whether  it  be  attended  to  or 
oot^  is  the  chief  thing  which  forms  the  character, 
and  influences  the  actions.     For,  as  the  form  of  the 
body  is  a  composition  of  various  parts ;  so  likewise 
our  inward  structure  is  not  simple  or  uniform,  but  a 
composition  of  various  passions,  appetites,  affections, 
together  with  rationality;  including  in  this  last  both 
the  discernment  of  what  is  right,  and  a  disposition 
!o  regulate  ourselves  by  it.    There  is  greater  vari- 

to 
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ety  of  parts  in  what  we  call  a  character;  thin  there 
are  features  in  a  face :  And  the  morality  of  that 
is  no  more  determined  by  one  party  than  the  beau- 
ty or  deformity  of  this  is  by  one  single  fealiurt : 
Each  is  to  be  judged  of  by  all  the  parts  or  featum, 
not  taken  singly,  but  together.  In  the  inward  fr«roe 
the  Marions  passions,  appetites,  afiecttonSy  stuid  in 
diiTerent  respects  to  each  other.  The  principtea  in 
our  mind  may  be  contradictory,  or  checks  and  at 
l^ys  only,  or  incentives  and  assistants  to  each  other. 
And  principles,  which  in  their  nature  have  no  kind 
of  contrariety  or  affinity,  may  yet  aecidentally  be 
each  other's  allays  or  incentives. 

From  hence  it  comes  to  pas^,  that  thougt^  we 
were  able  to  look  into  the  inward  contetturie^of  the 
heart,  and  see  with  the  greatest  exactntos  in  wiiit 
degree  any  one  principle  is  in  a  particular  inan;  we 
could  not  from  thence  determine,  how  far  that  prin- 
ciple would  go  towards  forming  the  character^  or 
what  influence  it  would  have  upon  the  actions,  un- 
less we  could  likewise  discern  what  other  principles 
prevailed  in  him,  and  see  the  proportion  which  that 
one  bears  to  the  others.    Thus,  though  two  mea 
should  have  the  aifection  of  compassion  in  the  same 
degree  exactly,  yet  one  may  have  the  principle  of 
resentment,  or  of  ambition,  so  strong  in  him,  asto   || 
prevail  over  that  of  compassion,  and  prevent  it*-: 
having  any  influence  upon  his*  actions ;  so  that  be. 
may  deserve  the  character  of  an  hard  or  cruel  nai^* 
Whereas  the  other,  having  compassion  in  just  tb^ 
same  degree  only,  yet  having  resentment  or  amb^' 
tion  jn  a  lower  degree,  his  compassion  may  prevai* 
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OFer  theaii  so  as  to  influence  his  actions,  and  to 
deBominate  his  temper  compassionate.  So  thaty 
how  strange  soever  it  may  appear  to  people  who 
^  not  attend  to  the  thing,  yet  it  is  quite  mani* 
fest^  that  when  we  say  one  man  is  more  resent- 
ipg.or  compassionate  than  another,  this  does  not 
aecessarily  imply  that  one  has  the  principle  of  re- 
sratment.or  of  compassion  stronger  than  the  other* 
For  if  the  proportion,  which  resentment  or  com- 
piBSion  bears  to  other  inward  principles,  is  greater 
in  OM  than  in  the  other ;  this  is  itself  sufficient  to 
depimiiaate  one  more  resenting  or  compassionate 
than  the  other.  , 

J  Fiurther,  the  whole  system,  as  I  may  speak,  of  af- 
ftctioBS,  (including  rationality)  which  constitute  the 
liewrt,  as  this  word  is  used  in  Scripture  and  on  mo- 
ral subjects,  are  each  and  all  of  them  stronger  in 
tome,  than  in  others.  Now  the  proportion  which 
the  two  general  affections,  benevolence  and  self- 
love,  bear  to  each  other,  according  to  this  interpre- 
tatiaa  of  the  text,  denominates  men's  character  as 
b>  virtue.  Suppose  then  one  man  to  have  the  prin- 
'  eiple  of  benevolence  in  an  higher  degree  than  ano- 
tfaer:  it  will  qot  follow  from^hence,  that  his  gene- 
Ad  temper,  or  character,  or  actions,  will  be  more  be- 
nevolent than  the  other's.  For  he  may  have  self- 
bve  in  such  a  degree  as  quite  to  prevail  over  bene- 
tol^ce;  so  that  it  may  have  no  influence  at  all 
tfoa  his  actions :  whereas  benevolence  in  the  other 
person,  though  in  a  lower  degree,  may  yet  be  the 
ttvoQgest  principle  in  his  heart;  and  strong  enough 
to  be  the.  guide  of  his  actions,  so  as  to  denominate 
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him  a  good  and  virtaous  man.  The  case  is  here  as 
in  scales :  It  is  not  one  weight,  considered  in  itself,^ 
which' determines  whether  the  scale  shall  asctond 
or  descend ;  but  this  depends  upon  the  proportiott 
which  that  one  weight  hath  to  the  other^         .    ^ 

It  being  thus  manifest,  that  the  influence  whicb 
benevolence  has  upon  our  actions^  and  bow  far  it* 
goes  towards  forming  our  character,  is<  not  deter- 
mined by  the  degree  itself  of  this  principle  in  ewt 
mind,  but  by  the  proportion  it  has  to  self-love  and 
other  principles;  a  comparison  also  being niadem 
the  text  between  self-love  and  the  love  of  our  neigb^ 
hour :  these  joint  considerations  afforded  sttfficiciit 
occasion  for  treating  here  of  that  proportion :.  It 
plainly  is  implied  in  the  precept,  though  it  sfaouUI 
foe  questioned  whether  it  be  the  exact  meaniilg  ai 
.the  wordSy "  as  thyself/*  '  • 

Love  of  our  neighbour,  then,  must  bear  some  pro- 
portion to  self-love,  and  virtue,  to  be  sure,  consists  in 
the  due  proportion.  What  this  due, proportion  i^p 
whether  as  a  principle  in  the  mind,  or  as  exerted  in 
actions,  can  be  judged  of  only  from  our  nature  and 
condition  in  this  world.  Of  the  degree  in  which 
affections  and  the  principles  of  action,  considered  in 
themselves,  prevail,  we  have  no  measure:  Let  us 
then  proceed  to  the  course  of  behaviour,  the  ac- 
tions they  produce. 

Both  our  nature  and  condition  require,  that  eacb 
particular  man  should  make  particular  provision  fo^ 
himself;  and  the  inquiry,  what  proportion  benevo*^ 
lence  should  have  to  self-love,  when  brought  downr 
to  practice,  will  be^  what  is  a  competent  care  and 
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provision  for  ourselves  ?  And  how  certain  soever  it 
be^  that  each  man  must  determine  this  for  himself; 
attid  how  ridiculous  soever  it  would  be,  for  any  to 
attempt  to  determine  it  for  another :  yet  it  is  to  be 
observed,  that  the  proportion  is  real ;  and  that  a 
competent  provision  has  a  bound ;  and  that  it  can- 
niot  be  all  which  we  can  possibly  get  and  keep  with- 
in oar  grasp,  without  legal  injustice.  Mankind 
afanotft  universally  bring  in  vanity^suppties  for  what 
16^  called  a  life  of  pleasure,  covetousness,  or  imagi- 
nary notions  of  superiority  .over  others,  to  determine 
this  question :  But  every  one,  who  desires  to  act  a 
-  proper  part  in  society,  would  do  well  to  consider, 
bow  far  any  of  them  come  in  to  determine  it,  in 
the  W9y  of  moral  consideration.  All  that  can  be 
said  is,  supposing,  what,  as  the  world  goes,  is  so 
much  to  be  supposed  that  it  is  scarce  to  be  men- 
tioned, that  persons  do  not  neglect  what  they 
really  owe  to  themselves;  the  more  of  tSieir  care 
and  thought,  and  of  their  fortune,  they  employ  in 
4oing  good  to  their  ^llow-creatures,  the  nearer 
they  come  up  to  the  law  of  perfection,  ^^  Thou  shalt 
love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself.^' 

Thirdly^  If  the  words,  "  as  thyself,"  were  to  be 
attderstood  of  an  equality  of  affection,  it  would  not 
be  attended  with  those  consequences,  which  per- 
haps m'ay  be  thought  to  follow  from  it.  Suppose 
a  p€Tson  to  have  the  same  settled  regard  to  others, 
as  to  himself;  that  in  every  deliberate  scheme  or 
pursuit  he  took  their  interest  into  the  account  in 
the  same  degree  as  his  own,  so  far  as  an  equality  of 
affection  would  produce  this :  Yet  he  would,  in  fact,' 
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and  ought  to  be,  much  more  taken  up  and  employ- 
ed about  himself,  and  his  own  concerns^  than  about 
others,  and  their  interests.  For,  besides  the  bne 
common  affection  towards  himself  and  his  neigh* 
bour^  he  would  have  several  other  particular  afiec- 
tions,  passions,  appetites,  which  he  could  libt  pot* 
sibly  feel  in  common  both  for  himself  and  other*: 
Now,  these  sensations  themselves  very  much  employ 
us,  and  have  perhaps  as  great  influence  as  self-love. 
So  far  indeed  as  self-love,  and  cool  reflection  upon 
what  is  for  our  interest,  would  set  us  on  work  to 
gain  a  supply  of  our  own  several  wants ;  ao.faf  the 
love  of  our  neighbour  would  ma^e  us  do  tbcrsame 
for  him :  But  the  degree  in  which  we  are  put  upon 
seeking  and  making  use  of  the  means  of  gratifica* 
tion,  by  the  feeling  of  those  affections,  appetites^ 
and  passipns,  must  necessarily  be  peculiar  to  our- 
selves. 

That  there  are  particular  passions,  (suppose  shame, 
resentment)  which  men  seem  to  have,  and  feel  hi 
common  both  for  themselves  and  others,  makes  no 
alteration  in  respect  to  those  passions  and  appetites, 
which  cannot  possibly  be  thus  felt  in  common. 
From  hence  (and  perhaps  more  things  of  the  like 
kind  might  be  mentioned)  it  follows,  that  though 
there  were  an  equality  of  affection  to  both,  yet  re- 
gards to  ourselves  would  be  more  prevalent  than 
attention  to  the  concerns  of  others. 

And  from  moral  considerations  it  ought  to  be 
so,  supposing  still  the  equality  of  affection  com- 
manded  :  Because  we  are  in  a  peculiar  manner,  as  J 
may  speak,  entrusted  with  ourselves;  and,  therefore:^ 
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care  of  our  o.wn  interests^  as  well  as  of  our  conduct^ 
particularly  belongs  to  us. 

'  To  these  things  must  be  added,  that  moral  obli- 
gations can  extend  no  furtlxer  than  to  natural  pos- 
sibilities. .  Now,  we  have  a  perception  of  our  own 
interests,  like  consciousness  of  our  own  existence^ 
which  we  always  carry  about  with  us ;  and  which, 
in  its  continuation,  kind,  and  degree,  seems  impos- 
sible to  be  felt  in  respect  to  the  interests  of  others. 

From  all  these  things  it  fully  appears,  that  though 
we  were  to  love  our  neighbour  in  the  same  degree 
as  we  love  ourselves,  so  far  as  t1>is  is  possible ;  yet 
the  care  of  ourselves,  of  the  individual,  would  not 
be  neglected  j;  the  apprehended  danger  of  which 
seems  to  be  the  only  objection  against  understand- 
ing the  precept  in  this  strict  sense. 

IIL  The  general  temper  of  mind  which  the  due 
love  of  our  neighbour  would  form  us  to,  and  the  in- 
fluence it  would  have  upon  our  behaviour  in  life,  is 
now  to  be  considered. 

The  temper  and  behaviour  of  charity  is  explained 
atWge,  in  that  known  passage  of  St  Paul :  ^'  Charity 
sdffereth  long,  and  is  l^ind;  charity  envieth  not,  doth 
not  behave  itself  unseemly,  seeketh  not  her  own, 
thinketh  no  evil,  beareth  all  things,  belie veth  all 
things,  hopeth  all  things/'^  4^  to  tlie  meaning  of 
thjB  expressions,  "  seeketh  not  her  own,  thinketh  no 
evil,  belie  veth  all  things ;''  however  those  expres- 
uoQs  may  be  explained  away,  this  meekness,  and,  in 
some  degree,  easiness  of  temper,  readiness  to  forego 
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our  right  for  the  sake  of  peace,  as  well  as  in  the 
way  of  compassion,  freedom  from  miatirusty  and  dia- 
positioa  to  believe  well  of  our  neighbour;  this  gene- 
ral temper,  I  say,  accompanies,  and  is  plainly  the 
effect  of  love  and  good-will.  And,  though  such  is 
tlie  world  in  which  we  live,  that  experience  and 
knowledge  of  it  not  only  may,  but  must  beget  in 
us  greater  regard  to  ourselves,  and  doubtfulness  of 
the  characters  of  others,  than  is  natural  to  mankind, 
yet  these  ought  not  to  be  carried  further  than  the 
nature  and  course  of  things  make  necessary.  It  is 
still  true,  even  in  the  present  statq  of  things,  bad  as 
it  is,  that  a  real  good  man  had  rather  be  deceived, 
than  be  suspicious ;  had  rather  forego  his  known 
right,  than  run  the  venture  of  doing  even  a  hard 
thing.  This  is  the  general  temper  of  that  chari|r|r, 
of  which  the  apostle  asserts,  that  if  he  had  it  nolt, 
giving  his  '^  body  to  be  burned  would  avail  him  no- 
thing ;"  and  which,  he  says,  "  shall  never  fail.'* 

The  happy  influence  of  this  temper  extends  to 
every  different  relation  and  circumstance  in  human 
life.  It  plainly  renders  a  man  better,  more  to  be 
desired,  as  to  all  the  respects  and  relations  we  can 
stand  in  to  each  other.  The  benevolent  man  is  dis* 
posed  to  make  use  of  all  external  advantages  in 
such  a  manner  as  shall  contribute  to  the  good  of 
others,  as  well  as  to  his  own  satisfaction.  His  own 
satisfaction  consists  in  this.  He  will  be  easy  and 
kind  to  his  dependents,  compassionate  to  the  poor 
and  distressed,  friendly  to  all  with  whom  he  has  to 
do.  This  includes  the  good  neighbour,  parent,  mas- 
ter, magistrate:  And  such  a  behaviour  would  plainly 
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mal^e  dependence,  inferiority,  and  even  servitude, 
easy.    iSo  that  a  good  or  charitable  man,  of  supe- 
rior rahk  in  wisdom,  fortune,  authority,  is  a  com- 
mon- blessing  to  the  place  he  lives  in  :  Happiness 
grows  under  his  influence.    This  good  principle  in 
inferiors  would  discover  itself  in  paying  respect,  gra- 
iitade,  obedience,  as  due.     It  were,  therefore,  me- 
thinks,  one  just  way  of  trying  one's  own  character, 
to  ask  ourselves,  Am  I  in  reality  a  better  master  or 
servant,  a  better  friend,  a  better  neighbour,  than 
such  and  such  persons;  whom,  perhaps,  I  may  think 
not  to  deserve  the  character  of  virtue  and  religion 
so  much  as  myself  ? 
*  And  as  to  the  spirit  of  party,  which  unhappily 
prevaHs  amongst  mankind,  whatever  are  the  dis- 
•tittcUonB  which  serve  for  a  supply  to  it,  some  or 
other  of  which  have  obtained  in  all  ages  and  coun- 
tries ;  one  who  is  thus  friendly  to  his  kind,  will 
immediately  make  due  allowances  for  it,  as  what 
'  eaanot  but  be  amongst  such  creatures  as  men,  in 
such  a  world  as  this.    And  to  wrath  and  fury  and 
overbearing  upon  'these  occasions  proceed,  as  I  may 
fpeak,  from  men's  feeling  only  on  their  own  side; 
so  a  common  feeling,  for  others  as  well  as  for  our- 
ielves,  would  render  us  sensible  to  t^is  truth,  which 
it  is  strange  can  have  so  little  influence ;  that  we 
ottnelves  differ  from  others,  just  as  much  as  they 
do  «om  us.    I  put  the  matter  in  this  way,  because 
it  can  scarce  be  expected  that  the  generality  of  men 
should  see,  that  those  things  which  are  made  the 
•occasions  of  dissension  and  fomenting  the  party 
spirit^  are  really  nothing  at  all :  Bu4  it  may  be  ex- 
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pected  from  all  people,  how  much  «oeviejc  they  are 
ia  /samest  about  their  respective  peculiarities,  that 
humanity,  and  common- good-will  to  thjbir  fellow? 
creatures,  should  moderate  and  restrain  that  wretobr- 
ed  spirit. 

This  good  temper  of  charity  likewise  would  pre- 
vent strife  ancl enmity  arising  from  otheriOipcasion^^ 
^t  woutd  preVent  our  giving  just  causis  of  pffeno^ 
and  pur  taking  it  without  cause^  And  in  casfss  4if 
real  injury,  a  good  man  will  make  all  the  allowances 
which  are  to  be  made ;  and,  without  any  attempt^ 
of  retaliation,  he  will  only  consult  his  own  and  other 
men's  security  for  the  future,  against  injustice  and 
wrong, 

IV.  I  proceed  to  consider  lastly,  what  is  affirmed 
of  the  precept  now  explained,  that  it  copuprehends 
in  it  all  others ;  i.  p.  that  to  love  our  neighbour  as 
ourselves  includes  in  it  all  virtues. 

Now,  the  way  in  which  every  maxim  of  conduct, 
or  general  speculative  assertion,  when  it  is  to  be 
explained  at  large,  should  be  treated,  is,  to  show 
wjiat  are  the  particular  truths  which  were  design- 
ed to  be  comprehended  under  such  a  general  obser- 
vation, how  far  it  is  strictly  true ;  and  then  the 
limitations,  restrictions,  and  exceptions^  if  there  be 
exceptions,  with  which  it  is  to  be  understood.  But 
it  is  only  the  former  of  these,  namely,  how  fiir  the 
assertion  in  the  text  holds,  and  the  ground  of  the 
pre-eminence  assigned  to  the  precept  of  it,  which 
in  strictness  comes  into  our  present  consideration. 

However,  in  almost  every  thing  that  is  said, 
there  is  somewhat  to  be  understood  beyond  what 
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is  eJcplicitly  laid  down,  and  which  we  of  course  supe 
ply;  somewhat,  I  mean,  which  would  not  be  com- 
monly called  a  restriction  or  limitation.  Tho^j 
when  benevolence  is  said  to  be  the  sum  of  virtue,  it 
is  not  spoken  of  as  a  blind  propension,  biit  as  a  prin- 
ciple in  reasonabte  creatures,  and  so  to  be  c|irected 
by  their  reason :  Foi^  reason  and  reflection  coiiie 
into  our  notion  of  a  moral  agent.  And  that  will 
lead  us  to  consider  distant  consequences,  as  well  as 
the  immediate  tendency  of  an  action :  It  will  teach 
us,  that  the  care  of  some  persons,  suppose  cht|diren 
and  families,  is  particularly  committed  to  our  charge 
by  nature  and  Providence;  as  also,  that  there  are 
other  circumstances,  suppose  friendship  or  former 
obligations,  which  require  that  we  do  good  to  some, 
preferably  to  others.  Reason,  considered  merely  as 
subservient  to  benevolence,  as  assisting  to  produce 
the  greatest  good,  will  teach  us  to  have  particular 
regard  to  these  relations  and  circumstances;  be- 
cause it  is  plainly  for  the  good  of  the  world  that  they 
should  be  regarded.  And  as  there  are  numberless 
tiises,  in  which,  notwithstanding  appearances,  we 
are  not  Competent  judges,  whether  a  particular  ac- 
tion will  upon  the  whole  do  good  or  harm ;  reason 
in  the  same  way  will  teach  us  to  be  cautious  how 
we  act  in  these  cases  of  uncertainty.  It  will  sug* 
gest  to  our  consideration,  which  is  the  safer  side ; 
bow  liable  we  are  to  be  led  wrong  by  passion  and 
|>rrvate  interest;  and  what  regard  is  due  to  laws, 
and  the  judgment  of  mankind.  All  these  things 
must  come  into  consideration,  were  it  only  in  order 
to  determine  which  way  of  acting  is  likely  to  pro- 
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duce  the  greatest  good.  Thus,  upon  supposition 
that  ft  w6re  in  the  strictest  sense  true,  without 
linittation,  that  benevolence  includes  in  it  all  Tir^ 
tues ;  yet  reason  must  come  in  as  its  guide  and 
director,  in  order  to  attain  its  own  end,  the  end. of 
benevolence,  the  greatest  public  good.  Reason 
then  being  thus  included,  let  us  now  consider. the 
truth  of  the  assertion  itself. 

Fir^tj  It  is  manifest  that  nothing  can  be  of  con- 
sequence to  mankind  or  any  creature,  but  happiness. 
This  then  is  all  which  any  person  can,  in  i^trictneu 
of  speaking,  be  said  to  have  a  right  ta  We  can, 
therefore,  owe  no  man  any  thing,  but  only  to  fur^ 
ther  and  promote  his  happiness,  according  to  our 
abilities.  And,  therefore,  a  disposition  ^od  endear 
vour  to  do  good  to  all  with  whom  we  have  to  do, 
in  the  degree  and  manner  which  the  different  r^ 
lations  we  stand  in  to  them  require,  is  a  discharge 
of  all  the  obligations  we  are  under  to  them. 

As  human  nature  is  not  one  simple  uniform  thing, 
but  a  composition  of  various  parts,  body,  spirit,  ap- 
petites, particular  passions,  and  affections;  for  each 
of  which  reasonable  self-love  would  lead  men  to 
have  due  regard,  and  make  suitable .  provision  :  So 
society  consists  of  various  parts,  to  which  we  stand 
in  different  respects  and  relations ;  and  just  bene- 
volence would  as  surely  lead  us  to  have  due  regard 
to  each  of  these,  and  behave  as  the  respective  rela* 
tions  require.  Reasonable  good- will,  and  right  be^ 
havioiir  towards  our  fellow-creatures,  are  in  a  man- 
ner the  same :  Only  that  the  former  expresseth,  the 
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principle  as  it  is  in  the  mind ;  the  latter,  the  prin- 
ciple as  it  were  become  external,  i.  e.  exerted  in 
actions. 

And  so  far  as  temperance,  sobriety,  and  mode- 
ration in  sensual  pleasures,  and  the  contrary  vices, 
hay^  any  respect  to  our  fellow- creatures,  any  in- 
fluence upon  their  quiet,  welfare^  and  happiness ; 
as  they  always  have  a  real,  and  often  a  near  in- 
fluence upon  it ;  so  far  it  is  manifest  those  virtues 
may  be  produced  by  the  love  of  our  neighbour, 
and  that  the  contrary  vices  would  be  prevented 
by  it.  Indeed,  if  men's  regard  to  themselves  will 
not  restrain  them  from  excess,  it  may  be  thought 
little  probable,  that  their  love  to  others  will  be' 
sufficient :  But  the  reason  is,  that  their  love  to 
others  is  not,  any  more  than  their  regard  to  them- 
selves, just,  and  in  its  due  degree.  There  are, 
however,  manifest  instances  of  persons  kept  sober 
and  temperate  from  regard  to  their  afiairs,  and  the 
welfare  of  those  who  depend  upon  them.  And  it 
is  obvious  to  every  one,  that  habitual  excess,  a  dis- 
solute course  of  life,  implies  a  general  neglect  of 
the  duties  we  owe  towards  our  friends,  our  fami- 
lies, and  our  country. 

From  hence  it  is  manifest,  that  the  common 
virtues,  and  the  common  vices  of  mankind,  may 
be  traced  up  to  benevolence,  or  the  want  of  it. 
And  this  entitles  the  precept,  ^^  Thou  shalt  love 
tby  neighbour  as  thyself,"  to  the  pre-eminence 
given  to  it;  and  is  a  justification  of  the  apostle's 
^iBsertion,  that  all  other  commandments  are  com- 
prehended in  it;  whatever  cautions  and  restric- 
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tions"*  there  are,  which  might  require  to.be  Qon* 
sidered,  if  we  were  to  state  particularly  and  at 
lengthy  what  is  virtue  and  right  behaviour  in  man- 
kind.   But, 


«. 


.  ^  PMrinftmice:  A<iit  aft  not  6UDpcleot  judges. iAatis,.ipoB 
tlia  wM^  ftir  tfie  good  of  the  world,  tbcre  mty  be  otbcr  inuw- 
diate  eods  apppiuted  us  to  pursue,  besides  that  one  of  doiog  good, 
or  producing  happiness.  Though  the  good  of  the  creatioii  be  the 
only  end  of  the  Author  of  it,  yet  he  may  have  laid  us  tindcfi'  paiti- 
cuhu*  obKgalions,  which  we  may  discern  and  fed  oorsrifisa  under, 
quite  dislioet  ftom  a  perception,  that  the  obsertanee  or  mlntien  of 
them  IS  ib(  the  happiness  or  misery  of  our  ff  UoyvHtreatares.  And 
ibis  is»  in  fiict,  the  case.  For  there  are  certain  dispositions  of  mind, 
and  certain  actions,  which  are  in  themselves  approved  or  disapprov- 
ed by  mankind,  abstracted  from  the  consideration  of  fheir  tendency 
to  the  happiness  or  misery  of  the  world ;  approved  or  disapprofrf 
by  reflection,  by  that  principle  within,  which  is.the  guide  of  lifi^  the 
jndfe  of  right  and  wrong.  Numberless  instances  of  this  Ipnd  m^g^ 
be  mentioned.  There  are  pieces  of  treachery,  which  in  themselves 
appear  base  and  detestable  to  every  one.  There  are  actions.  Which, 
perhaps,  can  scarce  have  any  other  general  name  given  them  than 
indecencies,  *  which  yet  are  odious  and  shocking  to  hnmaii  nature. 
There  is  such  a  thing  as  meanness,  a  little  mind ;  whkh,  as  it  is  quite 
distinct  from  incapacity,  so  it  raises  a  dislike  and  disapprobation 
quite  diflbrent  from  that  contempt,  which  men  are  too  apt  to  have^ 
of  mere  folly.  On  the  other  hand,-  what  we  call  greatness  of  mind, 
is  the  object  of  another  sort  of  approbation^  than  superior  under- 
standing. Fidelity,  honour,  strict  justice,  are  themselves  approved 
in  the  highest  degree,  abstracteo  from  the  consideration  of  their 
tendency.  Now,  whether  it  be  thought  that  each  of  these  are  con- 
nected with  benevolence  in  our  nature,  and  so  may  be  considered 
as  the  same  thing  with  it ;  or  whether  some  of  them  be  thought 
an  inferior  kind  of  virtues  and  vices,  somewhat  like  natural  beau- 
ties and  deformities;  or,  lastly,  plain  exceptions  to  the  general 
mle ;  thus  much,  however,  is  certam,  that  the  things  now  mstanced 
in,  and  numberless  others,  are  approved  or  disapproved  by  nuuK 
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Seeondfy^  It  might  be  added,  that  ill  a  higher  and 
more  general  vhij  of  constderatioB,  leaving  ««it  the 
particular  tiature  of  creatures,  aiid  the  partieular 
chrcumBitances  in  which  they  are  placed^  benciyo^ 
lence  seems  in  the  stricteiA  sense  to  indude  in  it  all 
tba't  is  jjood  and  worthy;  alb  that  is  gooc^  wkicb 
we  havb  any  distinct  particular  notion  of.  -  We 
have  no  clekr  conception  of  any  positive  moral 
attribute  in  the  supreme  Being,  but  What  may  be 
resolved  up  into  goodness.  And,  if  we  consider  a 
reasoiiable  creature  or  moral  agent,  wtthouVregard 
tathe  particular  relations  and  circumstances  in 
wliich  he  is  placed,  we  cannot  conceive  any  thing 
.else  to  come  in  towards  determining  whether  lie  is 
iafae  ranked  in  an  higher  or  lower  class  of  virtuous 
beingSi  but  the  higher  or  lower  degreei  in  which 
that  principle,  *  and  what  is  manifestly  connected 
with  ilv  prevail  in  him. 

That  which  we  more  strictly  call  piety,  or  the 
love  of  God,  and  which  is  ain  essential  part  of  a 
right  temper,  some  may  perhaps  imagine  rio  way 
connected  with  benevolence  :  Yet,  surely,  they 
must  be  connected,  if  there  be  indeed  in  being  an 
object  infinitely  good.  Human  nature  is  so  con- 
stituteid,  that  every  good  affection  implies  the  love 
of  itself  ;^  i,  e.  becomes  the  object  of  a  new  affec- 
tion^ in  the  same  person.  Thus,  to  be  righteous, 
implies  in  it  the  love  of  righteousness ;  to  be  bene- 
volent, the  love  of  benevolence ;  to  be  good,  the 

kind  10  general,  in  quite  another  view  than  as  conducive  to  the 
bappineai  or  misery  of  the  world. 
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love  of  goodness ;  whether  this  righteousness^ 
benevolence,  or  goodness,  be  viewed  as  in  oitr  owb 
mind,  or  in  another's :  And  the  love  of  God,  as  n 
Being  perfectly  good,  is  the  love  of  perfect  good- 
iiess  contemplated  in  a  being  or  person.  T^us 
morality  and  religion,  virtue  and  piety,  will  at  last 
necessarily  coincide,  run  up  into  one  and  the  same 
point,  smd  love  will  be  in  all  senses  the  end  of  the 
cofMMHdment. 

O  Almighty  God,  inspire  us  with  this  divine 
principle ;  kill  in  us  all  the  seeds  of  envy  and 
ilWill;  and  help  us,  by  cultivating  within 
ourselves  the  love  of  our  neighbour,  to  im? 
prove  in  the  love  of  thee.  Thou  hast  placed 
us  in  various  kindreds^  friendships^  and  rela* 
tions,  as  the  school  of  discipline  for  our  affec- 
tions: Help  us,  by  the.  due  exercise  of  them, 
to  improve  to  perfection;  till  all  partial aflec- 
tion  be  lost  in  that  entire  universal  one,  and 
thou,  O  God,  shalt  be  all  in  all ! 
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Matt.  xxii.  37. 


|,    Ti^^haUJiwe  tht.Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart, 
qui  with  all  fhtf  soul^  and  with  all  thy  mind. 


Eteby  body  knows,  you  thereforeineed  only  juat 
be  put  in  niiind,  that  there  is  such  a  thing,  as  hav* 
lOg'sb  great  horror  of  one  extreme,  aa  to  run  iur. 
sensibly  and  of  course  into  the  contrary ;  and  that 
a  dectrine^s  having  been  a  shelter  for  enthusiasm, 
c^made  to  serve  the  purposes  of  superstition,  is 
sa'  proof  of  the  falsity  of  it :  truth  or  right  being 
somewhat  real  in  itself,  and  so  not  to  be  judged  of 
by  its  liableness  to  abuse,  or  by  its  supposed  dis- 
tance from  or  nearness  to  error.  It  may  be  suffi- 
cient to  have  mentioned  this  in  general,  without 

t  P 
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taking  notice  of  the  particular  extraTagandes, 
which  have  been  vented  under  the  pretence  or 
endeavour  of  explaining  the  love  of  God  i  or  how 
mapif^stly  we  are  got  into  the  contrary  extreme, 
under  the  notion  of  a  reasonable  religion ;  so  vtxy 
reasonable,  as  to  have  nothing  tp  do  with  the  heart 
and  affections;  if  thes^  Words^  ^gnify  &ny  thing  but 
the  faculty  by  which  we  discernr  speculatire  truth. 
By  the  love  of  God,  I  would  iinderatand  all  those 
/  regards,  all  those  affections  of  mind,  which  are  due 


I 


immediately  to  him  from  such  a  creature  a^  ma% 
and  which  rest  in  him  as  their  end.    As  this  does 
not  include  servile  fEaf,  so  neither  will  any  other 
regards,  how  reasonable  soever,  which  respect  any 
thing  out  of  or  besides  the  perfection  of  the  divine 
nature,  come  into  consideration  here.    But  all  fear 
is  not  excluded,  because  his  displeasure  is  itself  the 
natural  proper  object  of  fear.     Reverence,  ambi-; 
tion  of  his  love  and  approbation,  delight  in  the 
hope  or  consciousness  of  it,  come  likewise  into  f  hi& 
definition  of  the  love  of  God;  because  he  is  the 
natural  object  of  all  those  affections  or  movemenrts 
of  mind,  as  really  as  lie  is  the  object  of  the  affec^'. 
tion,  which  is  in  the  strictest  sense  called  loye ; 
and  all  of  them  equally  rest  in  him,  as  their  end* 
And  they  may  all  be  understood  to  be  impliediu' 
these  words  of  our  Saviour,  without  putting  any  ^ 
force  upon  them;  for. he  is  speaking  of  the  lover 
of  God  and  our  neighbour,  as  containing  the  whole : 
of  piety  and  virtue.  ' 

It  is  plain,  that  the  nature  of  mam  is  so  constitu*' 
ted,  as  to  feel  certain  affections  upon  the  sight  or* 
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contemplation  of  certain  objects.  Now,  the  very 
2iotion  of  affection  implies  resting  in  its  object  as 
an  end.  And  the  particular  affection  to  good  cha- 
racterSy  reverence,  and  moral  love  of  them,  is  na- 
tural to  all  those  who  have  any  degree  of  real  good- 
ness in  themselves.  This  will  be  illustrated  by  the 
description  of  a  perfect  character  in  a  creature;  and 
1^  considering  the  manner,  in  which  a  good  man 
in  his  presence  would  be  affected  towards  such  a 
cbaiacter.  He  would  of  course  feel  the  affections 
of  love,  reverence,  desire  of  his  approbation,  delight 
in  the  hope  or  consciousness  of  it.  And  surely  all 
tfai^  is  applicable,  and  may  be  brought  up  to  that 
Bong,  who  is  infinitely  more  than  an  adequate  ob- 
ject of  all  those  affections;  whom  we  are  command^ 
ed  to  ^^  love  with  all  our  heart,  with  all  our  soul, 
and  with  all  our  mind."  And  of  these  regards  to- 
wards Almighty  God,  some  are  more  particularly 
suitable  to  and  becoming  so  imperfect  a  creature  as 
man,  *  in  this  mortal  state  we  are  passing  through ; 
and  some  of  them,  and  perhaps  other  exercises  of 
the  mind,  will  be  the  employment  and  happiness  of 
good  men  in  a  state  of  perfection. 

This  is  a  general  view  of  what  the  following  dis- 
course will  contain.  And  it  is  manifest  the  sub* 
ject  is  a  real  one:  There  is  nothing  in  itenthusi- 
astical  or  unreasonable.  And  if  it  be  indeed  at  all 
a  subject,  it  is  one  of  the  utmost  importance. 

As  mankind  have  a  faculty,  by  which  they  dis- 
cern speculative  truth,  so  we  have  various  affec- 
tions towards  external  objects.    Understanding  and 
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temper,  reason  and  affection,  are  as  distinct  ]< 
as  reason  and  fapnger ;  and  one  would  thiiik^  c6'uld 
so  niore  be  confounded.  It  ^  by  reason  that  we 
get  the  ideas  of  several  objects  cjf  our  alFectiotis*: 
fiut  in  these  cases  reason  and  affection  are  no  more 
the  same,  than  sigHt  of  a  particular  object,  and  the 
|plea$ure  or  uneasiness  consequent  therrujMiii,.  a^ 
the  same.  Now,  as  reason  tends  .to  and  rests  jn 
the  discemnnent  of  truth,  the  object  of  it ;.  so  the 
very  nature  of  affection  consists  in  tending  towjurds, 
and  resting  in,  i(s  objects  as  an  end.  We  do  im 
deed  often,  in  common  language,  say,  that  tliitigs 
are  love{l,  desired^  esteemed,  not  for  tl^emaelvcai^ 
biit  for  somewhat  further,  spmewhaf  aiit  of  aiidt>& 
yond  them  :  Yet,  in  these  caises,  whoever  wilt  air 
tend,  will  see,  that  these  things  are  not  in  reitl^yr 
the  objects  of  the  aflfections,  i.  e.  are  not  loved, 'de^ 
sired,  esteepied,  but  the  somewhat  further  and  be^ 
yond  them.  If  wq  have  no  affections  which  rest 
in  what  are^  called  their  objects,  then  what  is  called 
affection,  love,  desire,  hope,  in .  human  nature^  is 
only  an  uneasiness  in  being  at  rest;  an  unquiet  disr 
position  to  action,  progress,  pursuit,  withoqt  end  or 
meaning.  But  if  there  be  any  such  fhing  as  de- 
light in  the  company  of  one  person,  rather  than  of 
another;  whether  in  the  way  of  friendship,  or  mirth 
and  entertainment,  it  is  all  one,  if  it  be  without  r& 
spect  to  fortune,  honour,  or  increasing  our  stores  of 
knowledge,  or  any  thing  beyond  the  present  time; 
here  is  an  instance  of  an  affection  absolutely  resting 
in  its  object  as  its  end,  and  being  gratified,  in  the 
same  way  as  the  appetite  of  hunger  is  satisfied  with 
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ibod.  Yel  Nothing  is  more  cDmaion  than  ti6  bear 
itaaked^  What  advantage  a  man  hath  in  such  a 
teurae^  sbppoae  of  study,  pairtibular  friendships^  or 
iaany  ofafaer?  nothings  I  $ay^  is  raiorti  common  thaQ 
to.  heal^  ^dh  a  question  put  in  a  way  whieb  sup<- 
pbse^ ndgdn, adtantage^ or inter^t,  buta9anieaits 
to  domewhkt  fa'rthlBr;.  And  if  so,  then  there  is  n6 
aBGh.a:tbing.ait.ali  as  reali'oteresty  gj^n^  6r  advb'n* 
tagi..'  Tbis[;is  the  same  absurdity  with  r^9ipe'et)to 
life,  AS 'in  infinite  series  of  e£[e6ts.  without  a  ead^e 
js  iil^iipecutbtion^ .  Tbt  'gaihy  "advaintagei  or  ia'* 
tdrdrt^'  iOODsists  *  in  the  delight  itself^  ^arising  from 
imoh  a  fiuculty 's  having  iHs  object :  Neither  i^  there 
ai!3rrBuclttHinga» happiness  or  tojoyment;  butwhait 
ariAa'fFcon  Rienbe.'  The  pldasiires  of  b^D^  ;ind  of 
nflcGikfh  are  not  exceptions :  The  former  beiiig 
o&iyilhisiiappiness  anticipated  I  the  latter,  thesimi 
fiAsppmess  enjbyed  over  again  after  its  tirrie;  And 
eVe^^thc .general  expectation  of  future  happiness 
qUi  afford  satisfaction;  only  as  it  is  a  presdnt  object 
ta  the  principle  of  self- love, 
•  It. waa' doubtless  intended,  that  life  should  be 
my  ihUch  a  pursuit  to  the  gross  of  oiaiikind.  But 
t&is  is  carried  so  much  further  thaii  is  reaisonable, 
that  what  gives  immediate  satisfactiori,  t.  e.  ou^pre^ 
sent  interest,  is  scarce  considered  as  our  interest  at 
aU.  It  is  inventions  which  have  only  a  remotis 
tendency  towards  enjoyment,  perhaps  but  a  remote 
teildeiiey  tbWatds  gaitiing  the  tnCEuiS  only  df  enjoy- 
uie'iiti'  t\rhi<dH  are  chiefly  spoken  of  as  useful  to  th6 
wof]d.  And  though  this  way  of  thinking  were 
just>  with  respect  to  the  imperfect  state  we  are 
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now  in,  where  we  know  so  little. of  iatisiactton 
without  satiety;  yet  it  must  be  guarded  against^ 
when  we  are  considering  the -happiness  of  a  state  of 
perfection ;  which  happiness  being  enjoyment  and 
,not  hope,  niu'st  necessarily  consist  in  this,  thatouir 
affections  have  their  objects,  and  rest  in  those-  ob- 
jects as  an  end,  i.  e.  be  satisfied  with  them.  This 
will  further  appear  in  the  sequel  iof  this  discourse. 
Of  the  several  affections,  or  inward  sensations^ 
which  particular  objects  excite  in  man,  tiiere.  aar« 
some,  the  having  of  which  implies  the  loveof  then^ 
when  they  are  reflected  upon.*  This  cannot  bt 
said  of  a|l  our  affections,  principles,  and  motives  jrf 
action.  It  were  ridiculous  to  assert,  ithat  a>  man, 
npdn  reflection,  hath  the  same  kind  of  approbation 
of  the  appetite  of  hunger,  or  the  passion  of  fear^ras 
he  hath  of  good^^will  to  hiisfeltow-creatures:  To  be 
a  just,  a  good,  a  righteous  man,  plainly  carries  with 
it  a  peculiar  affection  to,  or  love  of  justice,  good- 
ness, righteousness,  when  these  principles  are  the 
objects  of  contemplation.  Now,  if  a  man  approves 
of,  or  hath  an  aflection  to,  any  principle  in  and  for 
Itself,  incidental  things  allowed  for,  it  will  be  the 
same  whether  he  views  it  in  his  own  mind  or  in 
another ;  in  himself,  or  in  his  neighbour.     This  is 

*  '^  St  Austin  observes,  Am&r  ipse  ordindte  ttmandus  est,  quo  hene 
amaiur  quod  amandum  est,  ut  sit  in  nobis  virtus  qua  vivitur  bene. 
t.  e.  The  affection  which  we  rightly  have  for  what  is  lovely,  must 
ordinate  justly,  in  due  manner,  and  proportion,  l>econie  the  obje^ 
of  a  new  affection,  or  be  itself  beloved,  in  order  to  our  being  en- 
dued with  that  virtue  which  b  the  principle  of  a  good  life.  Civ. 
Dei.  1.15.  c.  22. 
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the.  account  of  our  approbation  of,  our  moral  love 
and.  aSection  to  good  characters ;  which  cannot 
but  be  in  those  who  havjC  any  degrees  of.  real  good<- 
]i£88  in  themselves',,  and  who  discern  and  tak6 
notice  of  the  same  principle  in  others, 
. ,  From  observation  of  what  passes  within  ourselveis, 
our  own  actions,  and  the  behaviour  of  others,  the  * 
mind  may  carry  on  its  jeflections  as  far  as  it  pleases; 
much  beyond  what  we  .experience  in  ourselves,  or 
discern  in  our  fellpw-cr^atures^  It  may  go  on,  and 
consider  <goodnesiS  as  bepraiean  uniform  continued 
principle  of  action,  as  conducted  by  reason,  and 
lunQing  a  temper  and  character  absolutely  good 
ud  fcxiectf  which^is  in  a  higher  senjse  excellent, 
and  proportioi^ly  )ti)e  objecjt  of  love  and  appro? 
^■ttone'.-  V    -  .. . 

.vXiet  us  then  suppose  a.creature.  perfect  according  ' 
.toihis  oreated  nature :  Let  his  forip  be  human,  and 
Us  capacities  no  more  than  equal  to  those  of  the 
d»e£ofmeB^:'  Goodness  shall  he  his  proper  charac- 
ter ;.f  with  wisdom  to  direct  it,  and  power,  within 
aome. certain  determined  sphere  of  action,  to  ex- 
srtii :  But  goodness  must  be  the  simple  actuating 
principle  within  him;  this  being  the  moral  quality 
which  is  amiable,  or  the  immediate  object  of  love, 
as  distinct  from  other;  affections  of  approbation. 
Here  then,  is  a  finite  object  for  our  mind  to  tend  to- 
.wardsy.to  exercise  itself  upon :  A  creature,  perfect 
sceording  to  his  capacity,  fixisd^  steady,  finally  lin- 
moved  by  weak  pity,  or  more  weak  fury  and  resent- 
ment; forming  thejustest  scheme  of  conduct;  go- 
ing on  undisturbed  in  the  execution  of  it,  through 
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the  several  methods  of  severity  and  risward^  tovrai^b 
hift  end,  natMly:^  the  general  happiile^b  of  atl  With 
whom  he  Hath  to  4o,  as  in  itself  light  and  valdabla 
This  character,  though  uniforin  in  itself,  in  itfe  jprittc- 
ciple,  yet  exerting  itself  jndiQetent  wdyd,  or^tiiMKr 
aidered  in  ditferent  vieyvs,  may  by  it&appbaring  Va* 
ribty  move  different  aifectibns.  Thus,'  the  severity 
pf  justice  would  not  affect  us  in  the  sam^-wayy-os 
ian  act  of  mercy  :  The  aciventitidus  qualitie$^b£  ww> 
dom  and  potver  may  be  considerckl  in  themsfivecTf 
!Aad  even  the  strength  of  minB^  which  th|»  inimovo- 
able  goodness  sikpposes,  may  lilceWise  be  viewed  a 
hu  object  of  conteniplatibn,  distinct  fVdni'  tbe-goodr 
iless  itself.    Superibr  ekceUienceof iny  Jtindj  nf  4r«U 
as  ^p^eHor  wii»dom  and  .^W€H  i9  th^tbliyeqt  df  km 
and  reverence  to  all  creatures,  whatever  their  niAfdl 
character  be ;  but  so  far  as  crea(4res  oS  the  lowest 
irank  vi  ere  good,  so  far  f hd  view  of  tbi^  chanuitet, 
aasimply  good,  mu^tappedr  amiable  to  them,,  bis  the 
object  of,  or  beget  love.    Further;  sUppoae  we  imke 
conscious,  that  this  superior  person  so  fat  approve- 
ed  of  us,  that  we  had  nothing  servilely  to'feariram 
him;  that  he  was  really  our  friend,  and  t&ind  sind 
good  to  Us  in  particular,  a^  he  had  oC(basiofaally>iii(- 
tercourse  with  u& :  we  must  be  other  creatures  than 
we  are^  or  we  could  not  but  feel  the  ^atne  kind  of 
satisfaction  and  enjoyment  (whatever  wouid^  be  tUe 
degree  of  it,)  from  this  higher  acquaintance  and 
fhendship,  as  we  feel  from  common  one^ ;  the  inter- 
course being  real,  and  the  persons  equally  present^ 
in  both  cases.     We  should  have  a  more  ardent  d8- 
sire  to  be  approved  by  his  better  judgment,  and  t^ 
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MtiSfketidfl  lA  that  approbation,  of  the  same  sort 
iifilh  Wfcftt  WduM  be  H\t  in'respectto  cbmnion  per- 
ttnMi  <Mf  be  wrdbght  in  us  by  thbir  presence. 

ijbtu^  tto^  ratise  the  bharacter^  and  sdppbse  this 
t^eUGitt^  fbir  we  ai^  still  ^birig  on  with' the;  suppbi 
tiiftttt  of  V  afteftiure,  our  proper  guardiafc)  ami  gbVer^ 
Mt^  ttiat  W(t  Were  in  a  jprogressbf  bein^  towards 
somewhat  fiirthl^r ;  and  tbsft  his  skrhelne  of  giH 
VAmtuidnt  Was  too  T&st  forroiir  paprfcities  to  ctfm- 
p^«lfd^;'  ii^ettiberifng  still  that'  he' is. )>eifecilj 
^iibdi^k^A  bttr  frtetid  as  wtll  as  our  gdvembr.  Wik^ 
ifM^l  }ltoWt»i  goodtieift,  Accidjentally  riewed  any 
Wliliere^  WWfd ^ipitid  leverdnce,  aiv^i  love:  And  at 
Yksie  4iffiN!tiOtf s  would  be  raised  in  liigher  or  low^r 
dil^e^,-  in  ^^oportion  as  we  had  occabioiially  mpfo 
tfP'^let^  intetCoAtse  \dth  the  creature  endued  with 
tiMMfe'^tiftlities;:  so  this  further  consideration  and 
|jk<>#l0d^e,  that  he  was  our  proper  guardiah  and 
^i^intfUA^i  yivm\6  much  tnore  bring  these  objects  and 
ij(lfeiiltt)lM  hbhie  to  oiirseiires ;  teach  us  they  had  a 
gnitt^P 'Vespect  to  usrin  particular,  that  ive  had  an 
litgber  interest  In  that  wivdom  and  power  and  good-i 
MeM.  '  We  shK)uld,  Mrith  joy,  gratitude,  reverence^ 
}0!he,  truilt)  and  dependance^  appropi^ate  the  charac- 
ter,'. W  Kiiat  we  had  a  fight  in;  and  make  dur  boast 
in  Midh  our  Velitfon  to  it.  And  the  conclusion  of 
ifte  whole  woald  be,  that  we  should  refer  durselves 
fai)>lidtly  16  him,  and  cast  ourselves  ehtirely  upoii 
liitti.  -  As  fhe  whole  attention  of  lii^  should  be  t6 
tASSf  his  commands ; '  so  the  highest  enjoyment  of 
it  tnuit  isrise  from  the  contempl ittion  of  his  chirac- 
tef,  and  our  relation  to  it,  from  a  consciousness  of 
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his  favour  and  approbation,  and  from  the. exercise 
of  those  affections  towards  him,  which  coiul4.nat 
hilt  be  raised  from  his  presence.  A  being  who  jbath 
these'  attributes^  who  stands  in  this  relatiop,  a44  is 
'  tbvs  sensibly  present  to  the  mind,  must  nec^ssanty, 
he  the  object  of  these  affections  :  :Ther(e  is  as  re^lr  ^a 
oorrespoodence  between  them,  as  betweien  the  low- 
est appetite  of  sense  and  its  object.  -:. 

'  That  this  being  is  not  a  creature,,  but  the  A^ 
mighty  God ;  that  he  is  of  infinite  ppwer.  and  wj«j 
doin  andgoodn^ess,  doeS:Bot  rendet  him  less  the  obr 
ject  of  rev^ence  and  love,  than  he  wQiiild  be  if  :bjB 
had  those  attributes  only  in  a  limited  degriee^.  .Tl^e 
Being  who  made  us,  and  upon  whom  wq  CQ^rely 
depend,  is  the  object  of  some,  regardf).     Ha  hath 
given  us  certain  affections  of  mind,  which  ioocrei^ 
pond  to  wisdom,  power,  goodness ;  i.  e.  which  are 
raised  upon  view  of  those  qualities.     If  thea:  he  b^ 
really  wise,  powerful,  good,  he  is  the  natural  ob^ 
ject  of  those  affections,  which  he  hath  endued  us 
with,  and  which  correspond  to  those  attributes, 
That  be  is  infinite  in  power,  perfect  in  wisdomi  and 
goodness,,  makes  no  alteration,  but  only  that  he  is 
tiie  object  of  those  affections  raised  to  the  highest 
pitch.    He  is  not  indeed. to  be  discerned  by  any  of 
bur  senses.     "  I  go  forward,  but  he  is. not  there; 
and  backward,  but  I  cannot  perceive  him ;  On  the 
left  hand  where  he  doth  work,  but  I  cannot  be- 
hold him :  He  hideth  himself  on  the  right  hand, 
that  I  cannot  see  him.     O  that  I  knew  where  I 
might  find  him !  that  I  might  come  even  to  his 
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seat!"*  But  is  he  then  afar  off?  Does  he  not  fill 
heaven-  and  earth  with  his  presence  ?  The  presence 
of  our  f^llow-oreatures  affects  pur  senses,  and  our 
senses  give  us  the  knowledge  of  their  presence; 
which  hath  different  kinds  of  influence  upon  us— 
k>ve,  joy,  sorrow,  restraint,  encouragement,  reve* 
rence.  However,  this  influence  is  not  immediately 
from  our  senses,  but  from  that  knowledge. .  Thus, 
suppose-  a  person  neither  to  see  nor  hear  another, 
not  to>know  by  any  of  his  senses,  but  yet  certainly 
to  knowi  that :  another  was  with  him ;  this  know- 
ledge might,  and  in  many  cases  would,  have  one  or 
more  of  the  efiects  before-mentioned.  It  is  there- 
fore  not  bnly  reasonable,  but  also  natural,  to  be 
affected:  with  a  presence,  though  it  be  not  the  object 
of  our  senses ;  Whether  it  be^  or  be  not^ .  is  merely 
iani  accidental  circumstance,  which  needs  not  come 
into  consideration :  It  is  the  certainty  that  he  is  with 
4iSi,  and  .we  with  him,,  which  hath  the  influence.  We 
consider  persons  then  as  present,  not  only  when  they 
are.  within  reach  of  our  senses,  but  also,  when  we  are 
assured  by  any  other  means,  that  they  are  within 
«ucb  a  nearness ;  nay,  if  they  are  not,  we  can  recall 
them  to  our  mind,  and  be  moved  towards  them  a3 
present :  And  must  he,  who  is  so  much  more  inti- 
mately with  us,  that  *^  in  him  we  live  and  move 
and  have  our  being,"  be  thought  too  distant  to  be 
the  object  of  our  affections  ?  We  own  and  feel  the 
force  of  amiable  and  worthy  qualities  in  our  fellow- 
creatures:  And  can  we  be  insensible  tothe.con^ 

*  Job  xxii. 
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templatidn  of  perfect  goodness  ?  Do  w6  re vcStemcc 
the  shadows  of  greatness  here  below,  afe  we  solici- 
tous about  honour,  add  esteem,  and  the  opinion  tif 
the  world ;  and  shall  we  not  feeFthe  same  with,  ror 
spect  to  him,  whose  are  wisdom  and  povi^er  in  their 
original,  who  *'  is  the  God  of  judgment  by  wbosfi 
actions  are  weighed?"  Thus  love^  reverence,  de* 
sire  of  esteem,  every  faculty^  evety  affeetioa,  tendk 
towards,  and  is  employed  about  .its  respective  ob- 
ject in  coinmbn  cases:  And  must  the  exercise  of 
them  be  suspended  with  regai^d  to:  him  aloneii  Arbo 
is  an  object,  an  infinitely  ^ore^  than  adbqoate..  biot^ 
ject,  to  our  most  ekaltedfactiltiei^;  Him;.i^of  wfamn^ 
and  through  whom,  and  t6  whom  are  all  things^ "^ 
'  As  we  cannot  remove  iVom  this  earth,  or  change 
our  general  business  on  it,  so  ntitfaer  can  we  aito 
our  Tekl  nature.  Therefore  ilo  exercise  of  the  mind 
can  be  recommended,  but  only  the  exercise  of  those 
faculties  you  are  <:onscidus  of.  Religion  does  not 
dernand  new  affections,  but  only  claims  the  direc- 
tion of  those  you  already  have,  those  affections  yoii 
daily  feel ;  though  unhappily  cdnfined  to  bbjectii 
not  altogether  unsuitable,  but  altogether  unel}ud 
to  them.  We  only  represent  to  you  the  higher,  tlit 
adequate  objects  of  those  very  facultieii  and  affec- 
tions. Let  the  man  of  ambitioh  go  on  still  to  con* 
sider  disgrace  as  the  greatest  evil ;  honour  as  bis 
chief  gobd«  But  disgrace,  in  whose  estimitioilP  '^ 
Honour,  in  whose  judgment  ?  This  is  the  only  ques* 
tion.  If  shame,  and  delight  in  esteem,  be  spoken  of 
as  real,  as  any  settled  ground  of  pain  or  pleasure;  ~ 
both  these  must  be  in  proportion  to  the  supposed 
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wisdom  and  worth  of  hiiri  by  whom  we  zfe  con- 
temned or  esteemed.  Must  it  then  he  thought  en^ 
ihusiastical  to  speak  of  a  sensibility  of  this  sort, 
which  shall  have  respect  to  an  Mnerri'ng  judgment, 
to  tilfinite  wisdom;,  when  we  are  assured  this  un? 
erridg  judgment^  this  infinite  wisdom,  does  observe 
ttpOB  our  actions  P 

-  It -is  the  s&Tpe  ytrith  respect  to  the  love  of  God 

in  the  strictest  and  most  confined  sense.   We  only 

offiCF  and  represent  the  highest  object  of  an  affecT 

ti6n>  supposed  already  in  your  mind.     Some  degree 

c^  goodness  must  be  previously  supposed :  This  al- 

iMjts  ^plies  the  love  of  itself,  an  affection  to  good* 

^    n6«(8:   The  highest,  the  adequate  object  of  this 

nffcction,  is  perfect  goodness;  which^  therefore,  we 

Ue^  ^  Igve  with  ail  our  heart,  with  all  our  soul, 

imd  With  all  our  strength*''.    ^^  Must  we  then,  for^ 

^getting  our  own  interest,  as  it  were  go  out  of 

^  anrs^lves,  and  love  God  for  his  own  sake  ?"    No 

more  forget  your  own  interest,  no  more  go  out  of 

[  ymxTBfivts^  than  when  you  prefer  one  place,  one  pros* 

^  pSct,  the  conversation  of  one  man  to  that  of  ano* 

I  Aer.-  f  Does  not  every  affection  necessarily  imply, 

''  tfiSai  the  object  of  it  be  itself  loved?  If  it  be  not,  it  is 

Mt  the  object  of  the  affection.   You  may  and  ought, 

if  "yoii  can,  but  it  is  a  great  mistake  to*  think  you 

(iiii,  lov^  or  fear,  or  hate  any  thing,  from  Considera*^ 

tion  that  such  love,  or  fear,  or  hatred,  may  be  a 

ttoana  of  obtaining  good  or  avoiding  evil.    But  the 

^fAestibn,  whether  we  ought  to  love  God  for  his  sake 

cil  ef  for  our  own,  being  a  mere  mistake  in  language ; 

^1  tte  re^l  question,  which  this  is  mistaken  for,  will, 
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I  suppose,  be  anevrered  by  observing,  that  the  gfMxI* 
ness  of  God  already  exercised  towards  us,  our  pre* 
sent  dependance  upon  him,  and  our  expectation  of 
future  benefits,  ought,  and  have  a  natural  tendency, 
to  beget  in  us  the  affection  of  gratitude,  and  great- 
er  love  towards  him,  than  the  same  goodness  exer* 
cised  towards  others :  Were  it  only  for  this  reason, 
that  every  affection  is  moved  in  proportion  to  the 
sense  wc  have  of  the  object  of  it ;  and  we  cannot 
but  have  a  more  lively  sense  of  goodness,  when  ex- 
ercised towards  ourselves,  than  when  exercised  to- 
wards others.  I  added  expectation  of  future  bene- 
fits, because  the  ground  of  that  expectation  is  pre- 
sent goodness. 

Thus,  Almighty  God  is  the  natural  object  of  the 
several  affections,  love,  reverence,  fear,  desire  of 
approbation.  For  though  he  is  simply  One,  yet  w« 
cannot  but  consider  him  in  partial  and  different 
views.  He  is  in  himself  one  uniform  Being,  and 
for  ever  the  same,  without  "  variableness  or  shadow 
of  turning:"  But  his  infinite  greatness,  his  goodness, 
his  wisdom,  are  different  objects  to  our  mind.  To 
which  is  to  be  added,  that  from  the  changes  in  our 
own  characters,  together  with  his  unchangeable- 
ness,  we  cannot  but  consider  ourselves  as  more  or 
less  the  objects  of  his  approbation,  and  really  be  so. 
For  if  he  approves  what  is  good,  lie  cannot,  merely 
from  the  unchangeableness  of  his  nature,  approve 
what  is  evil.  Hence  must  arise  more  various  movc^ 
ments  of  mind,  more  different  kinds  of  affections.* 
And  this  greater  variety  also  is  just  and  reasonable 
in  such  creatures  as  we  are,  though  it  respects  a 
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Being,  simply  one,  good,  and  perfect.  As  some  of 
these  affections  are  most  particularly  suitable  to  so 
imperfect  a  creature  as  man,  in  this  mortal  state  we 
arapassing  through ;  so  there  may  be  other  exercises 
of  mind,  or  some  of  these  in  higher  degrees,  our  em- 
ployment and  happiness  in  a  state  of  perfection. 


i»  ■ 


SERMON  XIV. 

CoNs^D^R  then  our  ignorance,  the  imperfection 
of  our  nature,  our  virtue,  and  our  condition  in  this 
world,  with  respect  to  an  infinitely  good  and  just 
Bein^^  our  Creator  and  Governor,  and  you  will 
see  what  religious  affections  of  mind  are  most  par- 
ticularly suitable  to  this  mortal  state  we  are  pass- 
ing through. 

Though  we  are  not  affected  with  any  thing  so 
^^iigtyy  ^  what  we  discern  with  our  senses;  and 
though  our  nature. and  condition  require,  that  we 
be'much  taken*  up  about  sensible  things ;  yet  our 
reason  convinces  us  that  God  is  present  with  us, 
and  we  see  and  feel'  the  effects  of  his  goodness : 
He  ifl^  therefore,  the  object  of  some  regards.  The 
imper£Bction  of  our  virtue,  joined  with  the  con- 
sideration of  his  absolute  rectitude  or  holinesB,  will 
soiree  permit  that  perfection  of  love,  which  entire- 
ly casts  out  all  fear :  Yet  goodness  is  the  object  of 
love  to  All  creatures  who  have  any  degree  of  it  them- 
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selves  $  and  consciousness  of  a  itfalemlfQavour  bpa^ 
prove  ourselves  to  him,  joined  with  the  ooasidnir 
lion  of  his  goodness,  ^s  it  tiuite  ejteludes  icxxfim 
dread  and  horror,  Isq  it  is  plainly  axcasonable  gm^d 
for  hope  of  his  fkvoiir.  Neither  fear^  nor  hopi^'  nor 
love  then  are  excluded ;  and  one  ipr  another  of  thesie 
will  prevail,  according  to  the  different  views  we 
have  of  God ;  and  ought  to  prevail,  according  to 
the  changes  we  find  in  our  own  character.  There 
is  a  temper  of  mind  made  up  of,  or  which  fol- 
lows from  all  three,  fear,  hope^  love;  namely,  resig- 
nation to  the  divine  will,  which  is  the  general  tem- 
per belonging  to  this  state,  which  pught  to  be  the 
liobitual  frame  of  qur  mind  and  heart,  and  tp  he  ex* 
erciised  at  proper  seasons  more  distinctly,  in  acfa>cif 
devotion.        ,     . 

Resignation  to  the  will  of  God  is  iho  whqle  of 
piety  :  It  includes  in  it  all  that  is  good ;  and  ia  » 
source  of  the  most  settled  quiet  and  composure  of 
mind.  There  is  the  general  principle  of  submission 
in  our  naj;ure.  Man  is  not  so  constituted  as  to  de- 
sire things,  and  be  uneasy  in  the  want  of  them^  in 
proportion  to  their  known  value  :  Many  other  con^ 
sideratipn^  come  in  to  determine  the  degrees.of  de«  ' 
sire ;  particularly,  whether  the  advantage  we  take 
a  view  of;  be  within  the  sphere  of  oiir  rank.  Who : 
ever  felt  uneasiness,  upon  observing  any  of  the  acU 
vantages  brute  creatures  have  over  us?  And  yet  it  in 
plain  they  have  several.  It  is  the  same  with  respect 
to  advantages  belonging  to  creaturcsX)f  a  superior  or- 
der. Thus,  though  we  see  ^  thing  to  be  highly^  yaJuaf 
ble ;  yet  that  it  does  not  belong  to  our  conditioipi-of 
being,  is  sufficient  to  suspend  our  desires  after  it^  to 
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malce  tis  rest  satisfied  without  such  advantage. 
Ndwy  there  is  just  the  same  reason  for  quiet  resig- 
nation  m  the  want  of  every  thmg  equally  unattain- 
able, and  out  of  our  reach  in  particular,  though 
others  of  our  species  be  possessed  of  it.  All  this 
nay  be  applied  to  the  whole  of  life ;  to  positive  in 
"  convetiiences  as  well  as  wants ;  not  indeed  >to  the 
sensations  of  pain  and  sorrow,  but  to  all  the  unea- 
ainesseA  of  reflection,  murmuring,  and  discontent.* 
Thus  is  human  nature  formed  to  compliance,  yield- 
ing',  submission  of  temper.  We  find  the  principles 
of  it  within  us,  and  every  one  exercises  it  towards 
sdme  objects  or  other ;  i.  e.  feels  it  with  regard  to 
some  persons,  and  some  circumstances.  Now,  this 
Js  an  excellent  foundation  of  a  reasonable  and  reli- 
gious resignation.  Nature  teaches  and  inclines  us 
to  take  up  with  our  lot :  The  consideration,  that 
the  course  of  things  is  unalterable,  hath  a  tendency 
to  quiet  the  mind  under  it,  to  beget  a  submission 
of  temper  tait.  But  when  we  can  add,  that  this 
iBialterable  course  is  appointed  and  continued  by  in- 
finite wisdom  and  goodness ;  how  absolute  should 
be  our  submission,  how  entire  our  trust  and  depend- 
ance! 

'•'  This  would  reconcile  us  to  our  condition ;  prevent 
all  the  supernumerary  troubles  arising  from  imagi- 
•ttion,  distant  fears,  impatience;  all  uneasiness,  ex- 
cept that  which  necessarily  arises  from  the  calami- 
ties themselves  we  may  be  under.  How  many  of 
our  cares  should  we  by  this  means  be  disburdened 
.of?  Cares  not  properly  our  own,  how  apt  soever 
they  may  be  to  intrude  upon  us,  and  we  to  admit 
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them;  the  anxieties  of  expectatioiii  solicitude  about 
success  and  disappointment^  which  in  truth  are 
none  of  our  concern.  How  open  to  every  gratifi* 
cation  would  that  mind  be,  which  was  clear  of  these 
incumbrances  ? 

Our  resignation  to  the  will  of  God  may  be  said 
to  be  perfect,  when  our  will  is  lost  and  resolved  up 
into  his ;  when  we  rest  in  his  will  as  our  end,  as 
being  itself  most  just,  and  right,  and  goodr  And 
where  is  the  impossibility  of  such  an  affection  to 
what  is  just,  and  right,  and  good,  such  a  loyalty 
of  heart  to  the  Governor  of  the  universe,  as  shall 
prevail  over  all  sinister  indirect  desires  of  our 
own  ?  Neither  is  this  at  bottom  any  thing  nare 
than  faith,  and  honesty,  and  fairness  of  mind ;  iaa 
more  enlarged  sense,  indeed,  than  those  wcMrds  are 
commonly  used.  And  as,  in  common  casea^  fear 
and  hope  and  other  passions  are  raised  in  us  by  their 
respective  objects ;  so  this  submission  of  heart,  and 
soul,  and  mind,  this  religious  resignation,  would  be 
as  naturally  produced  by  our  having  just  concep-  ^ 
tions  of  Almighty  God,  and  a  real  sense  of  his  pre- 
sence with  us.  In  how  low  a  degree  soever  this 
temper  usually  prevails  amongst  men,  yet  it  is  a 
temper  right  in  itself :  It  is  what  we  owe  to  our 
Creator  :  It  is  particularly  suitable  to  our  mortal 
condition,  and  what  we  should  endeavour  after  for 
our  own  sakes  in  our  passage  through  such  a  world 
as  this  ;  where  is  nothing  upon  which  we  can  rest 
or  depend  ;  nothing  but  what  we  are  liable  to  be 
deceived  and  disappointed  in.  Thus  we  might 
''  acquaint  ourselves  with  God,  and  be  at  peace." 
This  is  piety  and  religion  in  the  strictest  sense. 
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considered  as  an  habit  of  mind :  An  habitual  sense 
of  God's  presence  with  us;  being  affected  towards 
him^  as  present,  in  the  manner  his^  superior  nature 
requires  from  such  a  creature  as  man  :  This  is  to 
walk  with  God. 

i  Little  more  need  be  said  of  devotion  or  religious^ 
worship,  than  that  it  is  this  temper  exerted  into 
net.  The  nature  of  it  consists  in  the  actual  exercise 
of  those  affections  towards  God,  which  are  suppos* 
cd  habitual  in  good  men.  He  is  always  equally 
present  with  us :  But  we  are  so  much  taken  up  with 
sonsible  things,  that  '^  lo,  he  goeth  by  us,  and  we  see 
him  not :  He  passeth  on  also,  but  we  perceive  him 
aoL"  *  Devotion  is  retirement,  from  the  world  he 
has  made,  to  him  alone^  It  is  to  withdraw  from  the 
avocations  of  sense,  to  employ  our  attention  wholly 
iqion  him  as  upon  an  object  actually  present,  to 
yield  ourselves  up  to  the  influence  of  the  divine 
presence,  and  to  give  full  scope  to  the  affections  of 
gratitude,  love,  reverence,  trust  and  dependance; 
of  which  infinite  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness,  is 
the  natural  and  only  adequate  object.  We  may 
apply  to  the  whole  of  devotion  those  words  of  the 
•on  of  Sirach :  "  When  you  glorify  the  Lord,  exalt 
him  as  much  as  you  can;  for  even  yet  will  he  far 
exceed :  and  when  you  exalt  him,  put  forth  all 
your  strength,  and  be  not  weary ;  for  you  can  never 
go  far  enough."  f  Our  most  raised  affections  of 
every  kind  cannot  bat  fall  short  and  be  dispropor- 
tionate, when  an  infinite  Being  is  tlie  object  of  them. 

*  Job  ix.  1 1.  t  Eccles.  xiiii.  30. 
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This  is  the'  highest  exercise  and  employment  of 
mind,  that  a  creature  is  capable  of.  As  this  dmne 
service  and  worship  is  itself  absolutely  due  to  God,' 
so  also  is  it  necessary  in  order  to  a  further  end,*  to 
keep  alive  upon  our  minds  a  sense  of  his  authority, 
a  sense  that,  in  our  ordinary  behaviour  amongst 
men,  we  act  under  him  as  our  Governor  and  Judge. 

Thus  you  see  the  temper  of  mind  respecting  God^ 
which  is  particularly  isuitable  to  a  state  of  imperfec- 
tion*; to  creatures  in  a  progress  of  being  towards* 
somewhat  further. 

Suppose,  now,  this  something  further  attained ; 
that  we  were  arrived  at  it :  What  a  perception  will 
it  be,  to  see,  and  know,  and  feel,  that  our  trust  was 
not  vain,  our  dependance  n^t  groundless?  That  the 
issue,  event,  and  consummation,  came  out  such  as 
fully  to  justify  and  answer  that  resignation  ?  If  the 
obscure  view  of  the  divine  perfection,  which  we 
have  in  this  world,  ought  in  just  consequence  to 
beget  an  entire  resignation ;  what  will  this  resig- 
nation be  exalted  into,  when  ^^  we  shall  see  face  to 
face,  and  know  as  we  are  known  ?"  If  we  cannot 
form  any  distinct  notion  of  that  perfection  of  Uie 
love  of  God,  which  casts  out  all  fear;  of  that  ea- 
joyment  of  him,  which  will  be  the  happiness  of 
good  men  hereafter;  the  consideration  of  our  wants 
and  capacities  of  happiness,  and  that  he  will  be  an 
adequate  supply  to  them,  must  serte  us  instead  of 
such  distinct  conception  of  the  particular  happiness 
itself. 

Let  us  then  suppose  a  man  entirely  disengaged 
from  business  and  pleasure,  sitting  down  alone  and 
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at  leisure,  to  reflect  upon  himself  and  his  own  con^ 
dition  of  being.     He  would  immediately  feel  that 
lie  was  by  no  means  complete  of  himself,  but  total- 
ly insufficient  for  his  own  happiness.    One  may  ven- 
ture to  affirm,  that  every  man  hath  felt  this,  whether 
ke  hath  again  reflected  upon  it  or  not.     It  is  feel- 
ing tbi6  deficiency,  that  they  are  unsatisfied  with 
themselves,  which  makes  men  look  out  for  assist- 
ance from  abroad;  and  which  has  given  rise  to  va- 
rious kinds  of  amusements,  altogether  needless  any 
otherwise  than  as  they  serve  to  fill  up  the  blank 
spaces  of  time,  and  so  hinder  their  feeling  this  de- 
ficiency, and  being  uneasy  with  themselves.    Now, 
if  these  external  things  we  take  up  with,  were  really 
aa  adequate  supply  to  this  deficiency  of  human 
aature,  if  by  their  means  our  capacities  and  desires 
were  all  satisfied  and  filled  up ;  then  it  might  be 
truly  said,  that  we  had  found  out  the  proper  hap- 
piness of  man ;  and  so  might  sit  down  satisfied,  and 
be  at  rest  in  the  enjoyment  of  it.    But  if  it  appears 
that  the  amusements,  which  men  usually  pass  their 
time  in,  are  so  far  from  coming  up  to,  or  answer- 
iiig  our  notions  and  desires  of  happiness,  or  good, 
that  they  are  really  no  more  than  what  they  are 
commonly  called,  somewhat  to  pass  away  the  time ; 
i.  e.  somewhat  which  serves  to  turn  us  aside  from^ 
and  prevent  our  attending  to  this  our  internal  po- 
verty and  want ;  if  they  serve  only,  or  chiefly,  to 
suspend,  instead  of  satisfying  our  conceptions  and 
desires  of  happiness ;  if  the  want  remains,  and  we 
have  found  out  little  more  than  barely  the  means 
of  making  it  less  sensible ;  then  are  we  still  to  seek 
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for  somewhat  to  be  an  adequate  supply  to  it.  It 
is  plain  that  there  is  a  capacity  in  the  nature  of 
man,  which  neither  riches,  nor  honours,  nor  sensual 
gratifications,  nor  any  thing  in  this  world,  can  pei^ 
,  fectly  fill  up,  or  satisfy :  There  is  a  deeper  and 
more  essential  want  than  any  of  these  things  can 
be  the  supply  of  Yet  surely  there  is  a  posatbinty 
of  somewhat,  which  may  fill  up  all  our  capacitids 
of  happiness ;  somewhat,  in  which  our  souls  may 
find  rest;  somewhat,  which  may  be  to  us  tbat  sa« 
tisfactory  good  we  are  inquiring  after.  But  it  can- 
not be  any  thing  which  is  valuable  only  an  it  tends 
to  some  further  end.  Those,  therefore,  who  ha?6 
got  this  world  so  much  into  their  hearts,  as  nottb 
be  able  to  consider  happiness  as  consisting  in  any 
thing  but  property  and  possessions,  which  are  only 
valuable  as  the  means  to  somewhat  else,cantlot  have 
the  least  glimpse  of  the  subject  before  us ;  which  \% 
the  end,  not  the  means ;  the  thing  itself,  not  some- 
what in  order  to  it.  But  if  you  can  lay  aside  that 
general,  confused,  undeterminate  notion  of  happi- 
ness, as  consisting  in  such  possessions ;  and  fix  in 
your  thoughts,  that  it  really  can  consist  in  nothing 
but  in  a  faculty's  having  its  proper  object;  you  will 
clearly  see,  that  in  the  coolest  way  of  consideration, 
without  either  the  heat  of  fanciful  enthusiasm,  or 
the  warmth  of  real  devotion,  nothing  is  more  cer- 
tain^ than  that  an  infinite  being  may  himself  be,  if 
he  pleases,  the  supply  to  all  the  capacities  of  our  na- 
ture. All  the  common  enjoyments  of  life  are  from 
the  faculties  he  hath  endued  us  with,  and  the  ob- 
jects he  hath  made  suitable  to  them.    He  may  him* 
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self  be  to  U8  infinitely  more  than  all  these :  He  may 
bo^to  ^os  all  that  we  want.  As  our  understanding 
can  contemplate  itself,  and  our  affections  be  exer- 
cised upon  themselves  by  reflection,  so  may  each 
be  employed  in  the  same  manner  upon  any  other 
mind :  And  since  the  supreme  Mind,  the  Author 
and  Cause  of  all  things,  is  the  highest  possible  oh* 
jeot  to  himself,  he  may  be  an  adequate  supply  to 
all  the  faculties  of  our  souls;  a  subject  to  our 
understanding,  and  an  object  to  our  affections. 

Consider  then :  When  we  shall  have  put  off  this 
mortal  body,  when  we  shall  be  divested  of  sensual 
appetites,  and  those  possessions,  which  are  now  the 
means  of  gratification,  shall  be  of  no  avail ;  when 
this  restless  scene  of  business  and  vain  pleasures, 
which  now  diverts  us  from  ourselves,  shall  be  all 
over;  We,  our  proper  self,  shall  still  remain  :  We 
shall  still  continue  the  same  creatures  we  are,  with 
wants  to  be  supplied,  and  capacities  of  happiness. 
We  must  have  faculties  of  perception,  though  not 
sensitive  ones ;  and  pleasure  or  uneasiness  from  our 
perceptions,  as  now  we  have. 

There  are  certain  ideas,  which  we  express  by  the 
words,  order,  harmony,  proportion,  beauty,  the  fur- 
thest removed  from  any  thing  sensual.  Now,  what 
is  there  in  those  intellectual  images,  forms,  or  ideas, 
which  begets  that  approbation,  love,  delight,  and 
even  rapture,  which  is  seen  in  some  person's  faces 
upon  having  those  objects  present  to  their  minds? 
— "  Mere  enthusiasm !  '^ — Be  it  what  it  will :  There 
are  objects,  works  of  nature  and  of  art,  which  all  ■ 
mankind  have  delight  from,  quitedistinct  from  their  i 
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afFordiiiggratification to.sensual appetites {  and fcom 
quite  another  viev^  of.  them,  than  as  being  for  (their 
interest  and  further  advantage.  The  faculties  from 
which  we  are  capable  of  these  pleasures,  and  the 
pleasures  themselves,  are  as  natural,  and  as  much 
to  be  accounted  for,  as  any  sensual  appetite  :what<' 
ever,  and  the  pleasure  from  its  gratification.  Words, 
to  be  sure,  are  wanting  upon  this  subject :  To  say> 
that  every  thing  of  grace  and  beauty  throughout 
the  whole  of  nature,  every  thing  excellent  and  ami" 
able  shared  in  differently  lower  degrees  by  the  whole 
creation,  meet  in  the  Author  and  Cause  of  all  things; 
this  is  an  inadequate,  and  perhaps  improper  way  of 
speaking  of  the  divine  nature  :  But  it  is  manifert, 
that  absolute  rectitude,  the .  perfection  of  beings 
must  be  in  all  senses,  and  in  every  respecti  the  high- 
est object  to  the  mind. 

In  this  world  it  is  only  the  effects  of  wisdom,,  and 
power,  and  greatness,  which  we  discern :  It  is  not 
impossible,  that  hereafter  the  qualities  themselves 
in  the  Supreme  Being  may  be  the  immediate  object 
of  contemplation.  What  amazing  wonders  are 
opened  to  view  by  late  improvements?  What  an  ob- 
ject is  the  universe  to  a  creature,  if  there  be  a  crea* 
ture  who  can  comprehend  its  system?  But  it  must 
be  an  infinitely  higher  exercise  of  the  understand^ 
ing,  to  view  the  scheme  of  it  in  that  Mind,  which 
projected  it,  before  its  foundations  were  laid.  And 
surely  we  have  meaning  to  the  words,  when  we 
speak  of  going  further ;  and  viewing,  not  only  this 
system  in  his  mind,  but  the  wisdom  and  intelli- 
gence itself  from  whence  it  proceeded.     The  same 
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may  be  said  of  power.  But  since  wisdom  and 
power  are. not  God,  (he  is  a  wise,  a  powerful  Being) 
the  divine  nature  may  therefore  be  a  further  object 
to  the  understanding.  It  is  nothing  to  observe 
Uiat  our  senses  give  us  but  an  imperfect  knowledge 
of  things :  £ffects  themselves,  if  we  knew  them 
thoroughly,  would  give  us  but  imperfect  notions 
of  wisdom  and  power  ;  much  less  of  his  being,  in 
wiiom  they  reside.  I  am  not  speaking  of  any  ^n- 
cifiil  notion  of  seeing  all  things  in  God,  but  only 
lepresenting  to  you,  how  much  an  higher  object 
to  the  undei^tanding  an  infinite  Being  himself  is. 
than:the  things  which,  he  has  made;  and  this  is  no 
more' .than  saying,  that  the  Creator  is  superior  to 
the*  works  of  his  hands. 

This  may  be  illustrated  by  a  low  example.  Sup- 
pose a  machine,  the  sight  of  which  would  raise, 
and  discoveries  in  its  contrivance  gratify,  our  curio- 
sity : '.  The  real  delight,  in  this  case, :  would  arise 
itom  its  being  the  effect  of  skill  and  contrivance. 
The  skill  in  the  mind  of  the  artificer  would  be  an 
higher  object,  if  we  had  any  senses  or  ways  to  dis- 
cern it  For,  observe,  the  contemplation  of  that 
principle,  faculty,  or  power,  which  produced  any 
offset,  must  be  an  higher  c;xercise  of  the  under* 
standing  than  the  contemplation  of  the  effect  it* 
self  The  cause  must  be  an  higher  object  to  the 
mind  than  the  effect. 

But  whoever  considers  distinctly  what  the  delight 
^  knowledge  is,  will  see  reason  to  be  satisfied  that 
it  cannot  be  the  chief  good  of  man  :  All  this,  as  it 
is  applicable,  so  it  was  mentioned  with  regard  to 
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the  attribute  of  goodness.  I  say,  goodness.  Our 
being  and  all  our  enjoyments  are  the  effects  of.  it; 
Just  men  bear  its  resemblance  :  But  hov  little  do 
we  know  of  the  original,  of  what  it  is  in  itself?  Be* 
call  what  was  before  observed  concerning  the  aiFe(^- 
tion  to  moral  characters ;  which,  in  how  low  a  de- 
gree soever,  yet  is  plainly  nalurai  to  man,  and  the 
most  excellent  part  of  his  nature:  Suppose  this  im* 
proved,  as  it  may  be  improved,  to  any  degree  what* 
ever,  in  the  ^^  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect  ;'^ 
and  then  suppose  that  they  had  a  real  view  of  that 
^^  righteousness,  which  is  an  everlasting  righteous- 
ness ;"  of  thjB  conformity  of  the  divine  will  to  the 
law  of  truth,  in  which  the  moral  attributes  of  God 
consist ;  of  that  goodness  in  the  sovereign  mindi 
which  gave  birth  to  the  universe :  Add,  what  will 
be  true  of  all  good  men  hereafter,  a  consciousness 
of  having  an  interest  in  what  they  are  contemplat- 
ing; suppose  ithem  able  to  say,  ^*  This  God  is  our 
God  for  ever  and  ever :"  Would  they  be  any  longer 
to  seek  for  what  was  their  chief  happiness,  their 
final  good  ?  Could  the  utmost  stretch  of  their  ca* 
pacities  look  further?  Would  not  infinite  perfect 
goodness  be  their  very  end,  the  last  end  and  oi> 
ject  of  their  affections ;  beyond  which  they  could 
neither  have,  nor  desire;  beyond  which  they  could 
not  form  a  wish  or  thought  ? 

Consider  wherein  that  presence  of  a  friend  con- 
sists, which  has  often  so  strong  an  effect,  as  wholly 
to  possess  the  mind,  and  entirely  suspend  all  other 
affections  and  regards ;  and  which  itself  affords  the 
highest  satisfaction  and  enjoyment.     He  is  within 
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reach  of  the  senses.  Now^  as  our  capacities  of  per^ 
ception  hnprove,  we  shall  have^  perhaps  by  some 
faculty  entirely  new,  a  perception  of  God's  pre- 
sence with  us,  in  a  nearer  and  stricter  way ;  since 
it  is  certain  he  is  more  intimately  present  with  us 
than  any  thing  else  can  be.  Proof  of  the  existence 
and  presence  of  any  being  is  quite  different  froni 
the  immediate  perception,  the  consciousness  of  it. 
What  then  will  be  the  joy  of  heart,  which  his  pre? 
sence,  and  "  the  light  of  his  countenance,"  who  is 
the  lifd  of  the  universe,  will  inspire  good  men  with, 
when  they  shall  have  a  sensation,  that  he  is  the 
SQStainer  of  their  being,  that  they  exi$t  in  him ; 
whe9a  they  shall  feel  his  influence  to  cheer,  and 
enliven,  and  support  their  frame,  in  a  manner  of 
which  we  have  now  no  conception  ?  He  will  be,  ii^ 
a  literal  sense,  '^  their  strength  and  their  portion 
for  ever." 

When  we  speak  of  things  so  much  above  our 
comprehension,  as  the  employment  and  happiness 
of  a  future  state,  doubtless  it  behoves  us  to  speak 
with  all  modesty  and  distrust  of  ourselves.  But 
the  Scripture  represents  the  happiness  of  that  state, 
under  the  notions  of  "  seeing  God,  seeing  him  as 
he  is,  knowing  as  We  are  known,  and  seeing  face 
to  face."  These  words  are  not  general  or  undeter- 
minred,  but  express  a  particular  determiiiate  happi- 
nesis.  And  I  will  be  bold  to  say,  that  nothing  can 
iccohnt  for,  or  come  up  to  these  expressions,  but 
ytily  this,  that  God  himself  will  be  an  object  to  our 
ikfetilties,  that  he  himself  will  be  our  happiness,  as 
listinguished  from  the  enjoyments  of  the  present 
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state,  which  seem  to  arise,  not  immediately,  from 
him,  but  from  the  objects  he  has  adapted  to  give 
us  delight. 

To  conclude :  Let  us  suppose  a  person  tired  with    , 
care  and  sorrow,  and  the  repetition  of  vain  delights 
which  fill  up  the  round  of  life ;  sensible  that  evfiy   ^ 
thing  here  below,  in  its  best  estate,  is  altogether 
vanity.     Suppose  him  to  feel  that  deficiency .  of , 
human  nature,  before  taken  notice  of;  and  to  be^ 
convinced  that  God  alone  was  the  adequate  sup- 
ply to  it.     What  could  be  more  applicable  to  a 
good  man,  in  this  state  of  mind,  or  better  express 
his  present  wants  and  distant  hopes,  his  passage 
through  this  world  as  a  progress  towards  a  state  of 
perfection,  than  the  following  passages  in  the  devch 
tions  of  the  royal  prophet?  They  are  plainly  in  in  , 
higher  and  more  proper  sense  applicable  to  this,    j 
than  they  could  be  to  any  thing  else.     "  I  have 
seen  an  end  of  all  perfection.     Whom  have  I  ia 
heaven  but  thee?  And  there  is  none  upon  earth 
that  I  desire  in  comparison  of  thee.     My  flesh  and 
my  heart  faileth :  but  God  is  the  strength  of  my 
heart,  and  my  portion  for  ever.     Like  as  the  haft 
desireth  the  water-brooks,  so  longeth  my  soul  afte^ 
thee,  O  God.     My  soul  is  athirst  for  God,  ye^-^ 
even  for  the  living  God :  When  shall  I  come  t^ 
appear  before  him?    How  excellent  is  thy  loving" 
kindness,  O  God !  And  the  children  of  men  shal ' 
put  their  trust  under  the  shadow  of  thy  wing^- 
They  shall  be  satisfied  with  the  plenteousness  o^ 
thy  house :  And  thou  shalt  give  them  drink  of  thy^ 
pleasures^  as  out  of  the  river.     For  with  thee  is  ther 
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well  of  life  :  And  in  thy  light  shall  we  see  light. 
Blessed  is  the  man  whom  thou  chusest,  and  receiv- 
est  unto  thee:  He  shall  dwell  in  thy  court,  and 
shall  be  satisfied  with  the  pleasures  of  thy  house, 
even  of  thy  holy  temple.  Blessed  is  the  people, 
O  Lord,  that  can  rejoice  in  thee :  they  shall  walk 
in  the  light  of  thy  countenance.  Their  delight 
shall  be  daily  in  thy  name ;  and  in  thy  righteous- 
ness shall  tbey  make  their  boast.  For  thou  art  the 
glory  of  their  strength :  and  in  thy  loving-kindness 
they  shall  be  exalted.  As  for  me,  I  will  behold 
thy  presence  in  righteousness :  and  when  I  awake 
up  after  thy  likeness,  I  shall  be  satisfied  with  it. 
Thou  shalt  show  me  the  path  of  life ;  in  thy  pre- 
sence is  the  fulness  of  joy,  and  at  thy  right  hand 
there  is  pleasure  for  evermore."" 


I 


SERMON  XV. 


UPON  THE  IGNORANCE  OF  MAN. 


EccLEs.  viii,  16, 17. 

tVhen  I  applied  mine  heart  to  know  wisdofn,  and  to  set 
the  business  that  is  done  upon  the  earth  ;  then  I 
beheld  all  the  work  of  God,  that  a  man  cannot  Jind 
out  the  work  that  is  done  wider  the  sun :  Because 
though  a  man  labour  to  seek  it  outj  yet  he  shall 
?wtji7idit;  yea,  further,  though  a  wise  man  thiftk 
to  know  it^  yet  shall  he  not  be  able  to  Jind  it. 

The  writings  of  Solomon  are  very  much  taken  up 
with  reflections  upon  human  nature,  and  huma^ 
life;  to  which  he  hath  added,  in  this  book,  reflec-^ 
tions  upon  the  constitution  of  things.  And  il  is^ 
not  improbable,  that  the  little  satisfaction,  and  ih^ 
great  difficulties  he  met  with  in  his  researches  into 
the  general  constitution  of  nature,  might  be  the  oc- 
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casion  of  his  confining  himself,  so  much  a&  he  hath 
done,  to  life  and  conduct.  However,  upon  that 
joint  review"  he  expresses  great  ignorance  of  the 
works  of  God,  and  the  method  of  his  providence  in 
the  government  of  the  world ;  great  labour  and 
weariness  in  the  search  and  observation  he  had  em- 
ployed himself  about ;  and  great  disappointment, 
pain,  and  even  vexation  of  mind,  upon  that  whi<^ 
fhe  had  remarked  of  the  appearances  of  things,  and 
of  what  was  going  forward  upon  this  earth*  This 
whole  review  and  inspection,  mid  the  result  of  it, 
sorrow,  perplexity,  a  sense  of  his  necessary  igno- 
rance, suggests  various  reflections  to  his  mind. 
But,  notwithstanding  all  this  ignorance  and  dissa- 
tisfaction, *  there  is  somewhat  upon  which  he  as- 
suredly rests  and  depends ;  somewhat,  which  ig  the 
conclusion  of  the  whole  matter^  and  the  only  con- 
cern of  man.  Follou^^ing  this  his  method  and  train 
of  reflection,  let  us  consider, 

I.  The  assertion  of  the  text,  the  ignorance  of 
man ;  that  the  wisest  and  most  knowing  cannot 
comprehend  the  ways  and  works  of  God:  and  then, 

II.  What  are  the  just  consequences  of  this  obser- 
vation and  knowledge  of  our  own  ignorance,  and 
the  reflections  which  it  leads  us  to. 

I.  The  wisest  and  most  knowing  cannot  compre- 
hend the  works  of  God,  the  methods  and  designs  of 
his  providence  in  the  creation  and  government  pf 
the  world. 

Creation  is  absolutely  and  entirely  out  of  our 
depth,  and  beyond  the  extent  of  our  utmost  reach/ 
And  yet  it  is  as  certain  that  God  made  the  world, 
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as  It  is  certain  that  effects  must  have  a  cause.  It 
is  indeed  in  general  no  more  than  effects,  that  tbe 
most  knowing  are  acquainted  with :  For  aa  to  causes^ 
^  they  are  as  entirely  in  the  dark  as  the  most  ig^rant 
What  are  the  laws  by  which  matter  acts  upon  mat- 
ter, but  certain  effects ;  which  some,  hairing  ob- 
served to  be  frequently  repeated,  have  reduced  to 
general  rules  ?  The  real  nature  ax/i  essence  of  bemgs' 
likewise  is  what  we  are  altogether  ignorant  of.  AH 
these  things  are  so  entirely  out  of  our  reach,  that 
we  have  not  the  least  glimpse  of  them.  And  we 
know  little  more  of  ourselves,  than  we  do  of  the 
world  about  us  :  How  we  were  made,  how  our  be- 
ing is  continued  agid  preserved,  what  the  faculties 
of  our  minds  are,  and  upon  what  the  power  of  ex* 
ercising  them  depends.  ^^  I  am  fearfully  and  won- 
derfully made  :  Marvellous  are  thy  works,  and  that 
my  soul  knoweth  right  well."  Our  own  nature,  and 
the  objects  we  are  surrounded  with,  serve  to  raise 
our  curiosity ;  but  we  are  quite  out  of  a  condition 
of  satisfying  it.  Every  secret  which  is  disclosed, 
every  discovery  which  is  made,  every  new  effect 
which  is  brought  to  view,  serves  to  convince  us  of 
numberless  more  which  remain  concealed,  and  which 
we  had  before  no  suspicion  of.  And  what  if  we 
were  acquainted  with  the  whole  creation,  in  the 
same  way  and  as  thoroughly  as  we  are  with  any 
single  object  in  it  ?  What  would  all  this  natural 
knowledge  amount  to?  It  must  be  a  low  curiosity 
indeed  which  such  superficiaPknow^ledge  could  sa- 
tisfy. On  the  contrary,  would  it  not  serve  to  con- 
vince us  of  our  ignorance  still,  and  to  raise  our  de- 
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sire  of  knowing  the  nature  of  things  themselves ; 
the  author,  the  cause,  and  the  end  of  them  ? 

As  to  -the  government  of  the  world  :  Though 
from  consideration  of  tlie  final  causes  which  come 
within  our  knowledge;  of  characters,  personal  me- 
rit 9nd  demerit ;  of  the  favour  and  disapprobation, 
which  respectively  are  due  and  belong  to  the  righ- 
teous and  the  wicked,  and  which,  therefore,  must 
necessarily  be  in  a  mind  which  sees  things  as  they 
really  are;  though,  I  say,  from  hence  we  may  know 
somewhat  concerning  the  designs  of  Providence  in 
the  government  of  the  world,  enough  to  enforce 
upon  us  religion  ^and  the  practice  of  virtue :  yet, 
since  the  monarchy  of  th^e  universe  is  a  dominion 
unlimited  in  extent,  and  everlasting  in  duration, 
the  general  system  of  it  must  necessarily  be  quite 
beyond  our  comprehension.  And,  since  there  ap- 
pears such  a  subordination  and  reference  of  the  se- 
veral parts  to  each  other,  as  to  constitute  it  proper- 
ly one  administration  or  government,  we  cannot 
have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  any  part,  with6ut 
knowing  the  whole.  This  surely  should  convince 
us,  that  we  are  much  less  competent  judges  of  the 
very  small  part  which  comes  under  our  notice  in 
this  world,  than  we  aje  apt  to  imagine.  ^'  No  heart 
can  thipkupon  thes^  things  worthily :  And  who  is 
able  to  conceive  his  way  ?  It  is  a  tempest  which  no 
man  can  see  :  For  the  most  part  of  his  works  are 
hid.  Who  can  declare  the  works  of  his  justice  ? 
For  his  covenant  is  afar  off,  and  the  trial  of  all 
things  is  in  tTie  end :"  i.  e.  The  dealings  of  God  with 
the  children  of  men  are  not  yet  completed,  and  can^ 

t  ^ 
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* 
not  be  judged  of  by  that  part  which  is  before  ut. 

^^'So  that  a  man  cannot  say,  This  is  worse  thaft 

that:  For  in  time  they  shall  be  well  approved. 

Thy  faithfulness,  O  Lord,  reachcfth  unto  the  clomis; 

Thy  righteousness  standeth  like  the  strong  numn- 

tains :  Thy  judgments  are  like  the  great  deep.     He 

hath  tnade  every  thing  beautiful  in  his  time:  Also 

he  hath  set  the  world  in  their  heart;  so  that  nO 

man  can  find  out  the  work  that  God  maketh  from 

the  bibginning  io  the  end;*'    And  thus  St  Paul  cm» 

eludes  a  long  argument  upon  the  various  dtapen- 

sattonsof  Providence :  '^  O  the  depth  of  the  richer 

both  of  the  wisdom  and  knowledge  of  God !   How 

unsearchable  are  his  judgments,  and  bis  ways  past 

finding  out !  For  who  hath  known  the  mind  of  the 

Lord?" 

Thus,  the  Scheme  of  Providence,  the  ways  and 
works  of  God,  are  too  vast,  of  too  large  extent  for 
our  capacities.  There  is,  as  I  may  speak,  such  an 
expanse  of  power,  and  wisdom,  and  goodness,  in 
the  formation  and  government  of  the  world;  as  is 
too  much  for  us  to  take  in  or  comprehend.  Power, 
and  wisdom,  and  goodness,  are  manifest  to  us  in 
all  those  works  of  God  which  come  within  our 
view :  But  there  are  likewise  infinite  stores  of  each 
poured  forth  throughout  the  immensity  of  the  crem- 
ation ;  no  part  of  which  can  be  thoroughly  under-* 
stood,  without  taking  in  its  reference  and  respect 
to  the  whole :  And  this  is  what  we  have  not  facul- 
ties for. 

And  as  the  works  of  God,  and  his  scheme  of  go- 
vernment, are  above  our  capacities  thoroughly  to 
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comprehend;   so  there  possibly  may  be  reasons 
uriiiidi  originally  made  it  fit  that  many  things  should 
be  concealed  from  us,  which  we  have  perhaps  na- 
tural capacities  of  understanding;  many  things 
concerning  the   designs,  methods,   and  ends  of 
^ine  Providence  in  the  government  of  the  world. 
Theiae  is  no  manner  of  iibsurdity  m  supposing  a  veil 
on  perpose  drawn  over  some  scenes  of  infinite 
power,  wisdom,  and  goodness,  the  sight  of  which 
might  some  way  or  other  strike  us  too  strongly ; 
or  that  better  ends  are  designed  and  served  by 
tbeit*  being  concealed,  than  could  be  by  their  be- 
[    iag  exposed  to  our  knowledge*    The  Almighty 
aay  cast  clouds  and  darkness  round  about  him^ 
for  reasons  and  purposes  of  which  we  have  not 
the  least  glimpse  or  conception. 
However,  it  is  surely  reasonable,  and  what  might 

I  hive  been  expected,  that  creatures  in  some  stage 
of  their  being,  suppose  in  the  infancy  of  it,  should 
Ik  placed  in  a  state  of  discipline  and  improvement, 
where  their  patienoe  and  submission  is  to  be  tried 
irf  afflictions,  where  temptations  are  to  be  resisted^ 
md  difficulties  gone  through  in  the  discharge  of 
tteir  duty.  Now,  if  the  greatest  pleasures  and  pains 
of  the  present  life  may  be  overcome  and  suspended, 
iS'they  manifestly  may,  by  hope  and  fear,  and  other 
^ions  and  affections;  then  the  evidence  of  reli- 
gion, and  the  sense  6f  the  consequences  of  virtue  and 
yice,  might  have  been  such,  as  entirely  in  all  cases  to 
prevail  over  those  afflictions,  difficulties,  and  temp- 
tations ;  prevail  over  them  so,  as  to  render  them 
absolutely  none  at  all.  But  the  very  notion  itself 
aow  mentioned,  of  a  state  of  discipline  and  improve- 


\    ^ 
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menty  necessarily  texcludes  such  sensible  evidence- 
and  conviction  of  religion,  and  of  the  consequences 
of  virtue  and  vice.    Religion  consists  in  submission 
and  resignation  to  the  divine  will.     Our  condition 
in  this  world  is  a  school  of  exercise  for  this  temper: 
And  our  ignorance,  the  shallowness  of  our  reason, 
the  temptations,  difficulties,  afflictions,  which  we 
are  exposed  to,  all  equally  contribute  to  make  it^a   ^ 
The  general  observation  may  be  carried  on ;  and 
whoever  will  attend  to  the  thing  will  plainly  see, 
that  less  sensible  evidence,  with  less  difficulty  in 
practice,  is  the  same,  as  more  sensible  evidence, 
with  greater  difficulty  in  practice.     Therefore  difr 
ficulties  in  speculation  as  much  come  into  the.  no* 
tion  of  a  state  of  discipline,*  as  difficulties  in  prac- 
tice: And  so  the  same  reason,  or 'account. is  to.bc 
given  of  hoth.    Thus,  though  it  is  indeed  absutd  to 
talk  of  the  greater  merit  of  assent,  upon  little  or  no 
evidence,  than  upon  demonstration ;  yet  the  strict 
discharge  of  our  duty,  with  less  sensible  evidence, 
does  imply  in  it  a  better  character,  than  the  same 
diligence  in  the  discharge  of  it  upon  more  sensible 
evidence.    This  fully  accounts  for  and  explains  that 
assertion  of  our  Saviour,  "  Blesai^d  are  they  thai 
have  not  seen,  and  yet  have  believed  ;"*  hav6  be* 
qome  Christians  and  obeyed  the  gospel,  upon  less- 
sensible   evidence,   than  that  which  Thomas,  to 
whom  he  is  speaking,  insisted  upon. 

But  after  all,  the  same  account  is  to  be  given,  . 
Vvhy  we  were  placed  in  these  circumstances  of  ig^  • 

*  John  XX.  29. 
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norance,  as  why  nature  has  not  furnished  us  with 
wings ;  fiamely/  that  we  were  designed  to  be  inha- 
bitants of  this  earth.     I  am  afraid  we  think  too 
highly  of  ourselves ;  of  our  rank  in  the  creation, 
and  of  what  is  due  to  us.     What  sphere  of  action, 
what  business  is  assigned  to  map,  that  he  has  not 
capacities  and  knowledge  fully  equal  to  ?  It  is  ma- 
nifest he  has  reason,  and  knowledge,  and  faculties, 
superior  to  the  business  of  the  present  world :  fa- 
culties which  api)ear  superfluous,  if  we  do  not  take 
ia  the  respect  which  they  have  to  somewhat  further, 
[   aad-fo^yond  it.     If  to  acquire  knowledge  were  our 
pipper  end,  we  should  indeed  be  but  poorly  provid- 
ed :  ^But  if  somewhat  else  be  our  business  and  duty, 
we  may,,  notwithstanding  our  ignorance,  be  well 
emmgh  furnished  for  it;  and  the  observation  of 
ouir  ignorance  may  be  of  assistance  to  us  in  the  dis- 
cHarge  of  it. 

.  II.  Let  us  then  consider,  what  are  the  conse- 
j^uences  of  ^  this  knowledge  and  observation  of  our 
own  Ignorance,  and  the  reflection  it  leads  us  to. 

First\  We  may  learn  from  it,  with  what  temper 
^mind  a  man  ought  to  inquire  into  the  subject  of 
religion;  namely,  with  expectation  of  finding  difH- 
culties,'  and  with  a  disposition  to  take  up  and  rest 
'  satisfied  with  any  evidence  whatever  which  is  real. 
He  should  before-hand  expect  things  mysterious, 
and  such  as  he  will  not  be  able  thoroughly  to  com- 
prehetid,  or  go  to  the  bottom  of.  To  expect  a  dis- 
tinct comprehensive  view  of  the  whole  subject,  clear 
of  difficulties  and  objections,  is  to  forget  our  nature 
and  condition ;   neithe;r  of  which  admit  of  such 
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knowiedge»  with  respect  to  any  science  wlmterer. 
And  to  inquire  with  this  expectAtipn*  is  not  to  iff* 
quire  aa  a  man,  but  as  one  of  another  order  of  cfe»^ 
tares. 

Due  sense  of  the  general  ignorance  of  aiaB  would 
also  beget  in  us  a  disposition  to  take  up  aAd  lest 
satisfied  with  any  evidence  whatever,  which  ia  imL 
I  mention  this  as  the  contrary  to  a  disposition,  of 
which  there  are  not  wanting  instances,  to  fitld^fmlt 
with  and  reject  evidence,  because  it  is  not  such  ts 
was  desired.  If  a  man  were  to  walk  by  twilight^ 
must  he  not  follow  his  eyes  as  much  as  if  it  were 
broad  day  and  clear  sunshine?  Or,  if  he  were  ohU|^ 
ed  to  take  a  journey  by  night,  would  he  not  '^  give 
heed  to  any  light  shining  in  the  darUnest,  till  the 
day  should  break  and  the  day-star  arise  T  It  wonU 
not  be  altogether  unnatural  for  him  to  reflect^  how 
much  better  it  were  to  have  day-light  r  he  might 
perhaps  have  great  curiosity  to  see  the  country  round 
2lbout  him ;  he  might  lament  that  the  darkness  con- 
cealed many  extended  prospects  from  his  eyes,  and 
wish  for  the  sun  to  draw  away  the  veil :  But  how 
ridiculous  would  it  be,  to  reject  with  scorn  and  dis- 
dain the  guidance  and  direction  which  that  lesser 
light  might  afford  him,  because  it  was  not  the  siin 
itself?  If  the  make  and  constitution  of  man,  the  cir- 
cumstances he  is  placed  in,  or  the  reason  of  things, 
affords  the  least  hint  or  intimation  that  virtue  it 
the  law  he  is  born  under,  scepticism  itself  should 
lead  him  to  the  most  strict  and  inviolable  practice 
of  it ;  that  he  may  not  make  the  dreadful  experi-^ 
ment,  of  leaving  the  course  of  life  marked  out  for 
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biin  fay  nature,  whatever  that  nature  be^  und  enter- 
ing patha  of  his  own^  of  which  he  can  know  neither 
the  dangers  nor  the  end.  For,  though  no  danger  be 
Men,  yet  darkness,  ignorance  and  blindness,  are  no 
manner  of  security. 

Secondly,  Our  ignorance  is  the  proper  answer  to 
inany  things  which  are  called  objections  against  re- 
ligion; particularly,  to  those  which  arise  from  the 
appearances  of  evil  and  irregularity  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  nature,  and  the  government  of  the  world. 
In  al)  other  cases  it  is  thought  necessary  to  be  tho- 
fP^S^ly  acquainted  with  the  whole  of  a  scheme, 
m&x  one  of  so  narrow  a  compass  as  those  which  are 
formed  by  men,  in  order  to  judge  of  the  goodness 
or  badness  of  it :  And  the  most  slight  and  superfi- 
cial, view  of  any  human  contrivance  comes  abun- 
dantly nearer  to  a  thorough  knowledge  of  it,  than 
that  part  which  we  know  of  the  government  of  the 
world,  does  to  the  general  scheme  and  system  of  it;, 
to  the  whole  set  of  laws  by  which  it  is  governed. 
From  our  ignorance  of  the  constitution  of  things, 
and  the  scheme  of  Providence  in  the  government  of 
the  world ;  from  the  reference  the  several  parts  have 
to  each  other,  and  to  the  whole ;  and  from  our  not 
being  able  to  see  the  end  and  the  whole ;  it  follows, 
that.however  perfect  things  are,  they  must  even 
necessarily  appear  to  us  otherwise,  less  perfect 
tban  they  are."* 

*  Suppose  some  very  complicated  piece  of  work,  some  system  or 
eooflitiitioQ»  formed  for  some  general  end,  to  which  each  of  th^ 
ptfts  had  a  referem».  The  perfcctioD  or  jiutness  of  this  woik  or 
ooostitutioQ  woold  eoiisist,^iii  the  nfeience  aod  respect  which  the 
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Thirdly y  Since  the  constitution  of  nature,  and  the 
methods  and  designs  of  Providence,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  world,  are  above  our  comprehension^ 
we  should  acquiesce  in,  and  rest  satisfied  with  our 


several  pdrts  have  to  the  general  design.    This  reference  of  parts 
to  the  general  design  may  be  infinitely  varioas,  both  in  degt^  ntA 
kind.    Thus,  one  part  may  only  contribute  and  be  iubservient  to 
another;  this  to  a  third ;  and  so  on  through  a  long  seriei^  the  last 
part  of  which  alone  may  contribute  immediately  and  directly  to  the 
general,  design.    Or  a  part  may  have  this  dfistant  reference  to  the 
generat  design,  and  may  also' contribute  immediately  to  it.    For 
instance :  If  the  general  design  or  end,  for  which  the  complicatcid 
^me  of  nature  was  brought  into  being,  is  happiness ;  whatever  af- 
fords present  satisfaction,  and  likewise  tends  to  carry  on  the  coiv^ 
of  things,  hath  this  double  respect  to  the  ^neral  design.    Now, 
suppose  a  spectator  of  that  work  or  constitution  was  in  a  great 
measure  ignorant  of  such  various  reference  to  the  general  end, 
whatever  that  end  be ;  and  that,  upon  a  vei^  slight  and  partndl 
view  which  he  had  of  the  work,  several  things  appeared  to  his  eye 
as  dbproportionate  and  wrong ;  others,  just  and  beautiful :  What 
would  he  gather  from  these  appearances?  He  would  immediately 
conclude  there  was  a  probability,  if  he  could  see  the  whole  re- 
ference of  the  p^rts  appearing  wrong  to  the  gene^I  design,  that 
this  would  destroy  the  appearance  of  wrougness  and  disipropor- 
tion :  But  there  is  no  probability,  that  the  reference  would  destroy 
the  particular  right  appearances,  though  that  reference .  might 
show  the  things  already  appearing  just,  to  be  so  likewise  in  an 
higher  degree  or  another  manner.    There  is  a  probability,  that  the 
right  appearances  were  intended :  There  is  no  probability,  that  the 
wrong  appearances  were.    We  cannot  suspect  irregularity  and  dis- 
order to  be  designed.    The  pillars  of  a  building  appear  beauttfol; 
but  their  being  likewise  its  support  does  not  destroy  that  beanty : 
There  still  remains  a  reason  to  l^eheve  that  the  architect  intended 
the  beautiful  appearance,  after  we  have  found  out  the  reference, 
support.    1%  would  be  reasonable  for  a  man  of  himself  to  think 
th^is;  upontlie  first  piece  of  architecture  he  ever  .saw. . 
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Ignorance,  tiirri  oiir  thoughts  from  that  which  is 
above  and  lieyond  us,  and  apply  ourselves  to  that 
which  is  level  to  our  capacities,  and  which  is  our 
reiil  business  and  concern.     Knowledge  is  not  olii^ 
proper  happiness.    Whoever  will  in  the  least  attend 
to  the  thing  will  see,  that  it  is  the  gaining,  not  the 
having  of  it,  which  is  the  entertainment  of  the 
,  mind.    Indeed,  if  the  proper  happiness  of  man-  con- 
sisted in  knowledge,  considered  as  a  possession  or 
treasure,  men  who  are  possessed  of  the  largest  share 
woitld  have  a  very  ill  time  of  it,  as  they  would 
be  inl&nitely  more  sensible  than  others,  of  their  po-, 
verty  in  thid  respect.    Thus,  "  He  who  increases 
knowledge  would"  eminently  "increase  sorrow.** 
Men  of  deep  research  and  curious  inquiry  should 
jiiBt  be  put  in  mind,  not  to  mistake  what  they  are 
doing,    if  their  discoveries  serve  the  cause  of  vir- 
tue and  religioti,  in  tlie  way  of  proof,  motive  to, 
pmctice,  or  assistance  in  it ;  or  if  they  tend  to  ren- 
der life  less  unhappy,  and  promote  its  satisfactions ; 
.  then  they  are  most  usefully  employed :  But  bring- 
ing  things  to  light,  alone  and  of  itself,  is  of  no  man- 
ner of  use,  any  otherwise  than  as  an  entertainment 
or  diversion.     Neither  is  this  at  all  amiss,  if  it  does 
not  take  up  the  time  which  should  be  employed  in 
better  works.    But  it  is  evident  that  there  is  ana- 
^ther  mark  set  up  for  us  to  aim  at;  another  end  ap- 
pointed us  to  direct  our  lives  to  :  An  end, '  which 
the  most  knowing  may  fail  of,  and  the  mo^t  igno- 
^  rant  arrive  at.     "  The  secret  things  belong  unto 
the  Lord  oiir  God;  but  those  things  which  are  re- 
vealed belong  unto  us,  and  to  pur  children  for  ever, 
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that  we  may  do  all  the  words  of  this  law.*'  Which 
lefleotion  of  Moses,  put  in  general  tevms^  is,  that 
the  only  knowledge  which  is  of  any  avail  to  ui^  is 
that  which  teaches  us  our  duty,  or  assistaus  in. the 
discharge  of  it  The  economy  of  the  universe,  the 
course  of  nature,  almighty  power  exerted,  in  the 
creation  and  government  of  the  world,  is  out  of 
our  reach.  What  would  be  the  consequelice,  if  we 
could  really  get  an  insight  into  these  things,  ia  veiy 
un'certaip ;  whether  it  would  assist  us  in,  or  di- 
vert us  from,  what  we  have  to  do  in  this  present 
state.  If  then  there  be  a  sphere  of  knowledge,  of 
contemplation  and  employment,  level  to  our  capa- 
cities, and  of  the  utmost  importance  to  us ;  we 
ought  surely  to  apply  ourselves  with  all  diligence 
to  this  our  proper  business,  and  esteem  every  thing 
else  nothing,  nothing  as  to  us,  in  comparison  of  it* 
Thus  Job,  discoursing  of  natural  knowledge,  how 
much  it  is  above  us,  and  of  wisdom  in  general,  says, 
'^  God  understandeth  the  way  thereof,  and  he  know- 
eth  the  place  thereof.  And  unto  man  he  said,  Be- 
hold, the  fear  of  the  Lord,  that  is  wisdom,  and  to 
depart  from  evil  is  understanding."  Other  orders 
of  creatures  may  perhaps  be  let  into  the  secret 
counsels  of  heaven,  and  have  the  designs  and  me- 
thods of  Providence,  in  the  creation  and  govern- 
ment of  the  world,  communicated  to  them :  But 
this  does  not  belong  to  our  rank  or  condition. 
"  The  fear  of  the  Lord,  and  to  depart  from  evil," 
is  the  only  wisdom  which  man  should  aspire  after, 
as  his  work  and  business.  The  same  is  said,  and 
with  the  same  connexion  and  context,  in  the  con- 
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elusion  of  the  book  of  Ecclesiastes.     Our  igno- 
iBivce^  and  the  little  we  can  know  of  other  things, 
afibffdt  a  reason  why  tire  should  not  perplex  our- 
aelves  about  them ;  but  no  ways  invalidates  that 
w^htcfa  18  the  ^^  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter,  fear 
Ood,  and  keep  his  commandments ;  for  this  is  the 
whole  concern  of  man."    So  that  Socrates  was  not 
die  first  who  endeavoured  to  draw  men  ofi^  from 
labouring  after,    and  laying    stress    upon  other 
kaowiedge,  in  comparison  of  that  which  related 
to  morals.     Our  province  is  virtue  and  religion, 
life  and  manners ;  the  science  of  improving  the 
temper,  and  making  the  heart  better.    This  is  the 
fidd  assigned  us  to  cultivate :  how  much  it  has 
kun  neglected  is  indeed  astopishing.    Virtue  is 
demonstrably  the  happiness  of  man;  it  consists  in 
good  actions,  proceeding  from  a  good  principle, 
tempef,  or  heart.    Overt  acts  are  entirely  in  our 
power.    What  remains  is,  that  we  learn  to  keep 
our  heart;  to  govern  and  Degulate  our  passions, 
mind^Mflecticms :  that  so  we  may  be  free  from  the 
impotencies  of  fear,  envy,  malice,  covetousness> 
ambition ;  that  we  may  be  clear  of  these,  consider* 
ed  as  vices  seated  in  the  heart,  considered  as  con- 
stituting a  general  wrong  temper;  from  which 
general  wrong  frame  of  mind,  all  the  mistaken 
jMifsuits,  and  far  the  greatest  part  of  the  unhappi*- 
ness  of  life,  proceed.     He  who  should  find  out  one 
rule  to  assist  us  in  this  work,  would  deserve  in- 
finitely better  of  mankind,  than  all  the  improvers 
of  other  knowledge  put  together. 
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Lastlifj  Let  us  adore  that  iniinite  wisdom,  and 
power,  and  goodness,  which  is  above  our  compre- 
hension. *   "  To  whom  hath  the  root  of  wiadom 
been  revealed?    Or  who  hath  known  her  wise 
counsels  ?    There  is  one  wise,  and  greatly  to  be 
feared;  the  Lord  sitting  upon ^ his  ^thr6ne.    He 
created  her,  and  saw  her,  and  numbered  her,  and 
poured  her  out  upon  all  his  works."     If  it  be 
,  thought  a  considerable  thing,  to  be  acquainted 
'  with  a  few,  a  very  few,  of  the  effects  of  infinite 
power  and  wisdom ;  the  situation,  bigness,  and 
revolution  of  some  of  the  heavenly  bodies  j  what 
sentiments  should  our  minds  be  filled  with  con- 
cerning him,   who  appointed  to  each  its  place 
and  measure  and  ^sphere  of  motion,  all  which  are 
kept  with  the  most  uniform  constancy?     "  Who 
stretched  out  the  heavens,  and  telleth  the  number  ^ 
of  the  stars,  and  calleth  them  all  by  their  names. 
Who  laid  the  foundations  of  the  earth,  who  com- 
prehendeth  the  dust  of  it  in  a  measure,  and  weigh- 
eth  the  mountains  in  scales,  and  the  hillfi  in   s. 
balance."    And,  when  we  have  recounted  all  tHe 
appearances  which  come  within  our  view,  we  mus* 
add,  "  Lo,  these  are  part  of  his  ways;  but  h(p^^ 
little  a  portion  is  heard  of  him?     Canst  thou 
searching  find  out  God?     Canst  thou  find  o 
the  Almighty  unto  perfection?     It  is  as  high 
heaven  ;  what  canst  thou, do?     Deeper  than  hel 
what  canst  thou  know  ?" 

Tlie  conclusion  is,  that  in  all  lowliness  of  mi»- 
we  set  lightly  by  ourselves :  That  we  form  o 
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tanper  to  an  implicit  submission  to  the  Divine 
Majesty;  beget  within  ourselves  an  absolute  re- 
signation to  all  the  methods  of  his  providence,  in 
his  dealings  with  thie  children  of  men :  That,  in  the 
deepest  humility  of  our  souls,  we  prostrate  our- 
selves before  him,  and  join  in  that  cel/estial  song, 
"  Great  and  marvellous  are  thy  works,  Lord  God 
Almighty !  Just  and  true  are  thy  ways,  thou  King 
of  saints !  Who  shall  not  fear  thee,  O  Lord,  and 
glorify  thy  name  ?" 
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Matt.  xxiv.  14. 

And  this  gospel  of  the  kingdom  shall  be  preached  in 
all  the  world,  for  a  witness  unto  all  nations. 

The  general  doctrine  of  religion,  that  all  things 
.    are  under  the  direction  of  one  righteous  Governor, 
'  having  been  established  by  repeated  revelations  in 
the  iSrst  ages  of  the  world,  was  left  with  the  bulk 
,  of  mankind,  to  be  honestly  preserved  pure  and  en- 
tire, or  carelessly  forgotten,  or  wilfully  corrupted. 
And  though  reason,  almost  intuitively,  bare  witness 
to  the  truth  of  this  moral  system  of  nature,  yet  it 
soon  appeared,  that  "  they  did  not  like  to  retain 
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God  in  their  knowledge,"  *  as  to  any  purposes  of 
real  piety.  Natural  religion  became  gradually  more 
and  more  darkened  with  superstition,  little  under- 
stood, less  regarded  in  practice ;  and  the  face  of  it 
scarce  discernible  at  all,  in  the  religious  establish- 
ments of  the  most  learned,  polite  nations.  .And 
how  much  soever  could  have  been  done  towards 
the  revival  of  it  by  the  light  of  reason,  yet  this  light 
could  not  have  discovered  what  so  nearly  concern- 
ed us,  that  important  part  in  the  scheme  of  this, 
\  world  which  regards  a  Mediator;  nor  how- far  tiie 
settled  constitution  of  its  government  admitted 
repentance  to  be  accepted  for  remission  of  sins, 
after  the  obscure  intimations  of  these  things,  from 
tradition,  were  corrupted  or  forgotten.  One  people, 
indeed,  had  clearer  notices  of  them,  together  with 
the  genuine  scheme  of  natural  religion,  preserved  in 
the  primitive  and  subsequent  revelations  committed 
to  their  trust ;  and  were  designed  to  be  a  witness 
of  God,  and  a  providence  to  the  nations  around 
them :  But  this  people  also  had  corrupted  them- 
selves and  their  religion  to  the  highest  degree,  that 
was  consistent  with  keeping  up  the  form  of  it. 

In  this  state  of  things,  when  infinite  wisdom  saw 
proper,  the  general  doctrine  of  religion  was  authori- 
tatively republished  in  its  purity ;  and  the  particu- 
lar dispensation  of  Providence,  which  this  world  is 
under,  manifested  to  all  men,  even  "  the  dispensa- 
tion of  the  grace  of  God  towards  us,"t  as  sinful,  lost 
creatures,  to  be  recovered  by  repentance  through  a 
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Mediator,  who  was  '^  to  make  reconciliation  for  ini- 
quity, and  to  bring  in  everlasting. rigliteousness,'"* 
aad  at  length  established  that  new  state  of  things 
^retold  by  the  prophet  Daniel,  under  the  character 
of  ^'  a  kingdom,  which  the  God  of  heaven  would 
set  up,  and  which  should  never  be  destroyed." f 
This,  including  a  more  distinct  account  of  the  in- 
StituCed  nieans,  whereby  Christ  the  Mediator  would 
/'  gather  together  in  one,  the  children  of  God,  that 
were  scattered  abroad,^;]:  and  conduct  them  to  ''  the 
place  he  is  gone  to  prepare  for  them  ;"§  is  the  gospel 
of  the  kingdom,  which  he  here  foretells,  and  else- 
where commands,  should  '^  be  preached  in  all  the 
world,  for  a  witness  unto  all  nations.  And  it  first 
b^gan  to  be  spoken  by  the  Lord,  and  was  confirmed 
upto  us  by  tliem  that  heard  him ;  God  also  bearing 
(hem  witness,  both  with  signs  and  wonders,  and 
sriCh  divers  miracles,  and  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost^ 
{Uncording  to  his  own  will:"||  by  which  means  it 
was  spread  very  widely  among  the  nations  of  the 
lirorld,  and  became  a  witness  unto  them. 

When  thus  much  was  accomplished,  as  there  is 
a  wonderful  uniformity  in  the  conduct  of  Provi- 
dence, Christianity  was  left  with  Christians,  to  be 
tiaiasmitted  down  pure  and  genuine,  or  to  be  cor- 
rupted and  sunk;  in  like  manner  as  the  religion  of 
nature  had  been  before  left  with  mankind  in  gene- 
ilal^  There  was,  however,  this  difference,  that  by 
MU  institution  of  external  religion  fitted  for  all  men, 
^cposisting  in  a  common  form  of  Christian  wor- 

*  Dan.  ix.  24.  f  I^an.  ii.  44.  J  John  xi.  52. 

§  John  xiv.  2,  3.  ||  Heb.  ii.  3,  4. 
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ship-,  together  with  a  standing  ministry  of  instruc- 
tion and  discipline),  it  pleased  God  to  unite  Chris- 
tians in  communities  or  visible  churches,  and  all 
-along  to  preserve  them,  over  a  great  part  of  the 
world ;  and  thus  perpetuate  a  general  publication 
of  the  gospel.    For  these  communities,  which  toge- 
ther make  up  the  catholic  visible  church,  are,  Firsts 
The  repositories  of  the  written  oracles  of  God ; 
and,  in  every  age,  have  preserved  and  published 
them  in  every  country,  where  the  profession  of 
Christianity  has  obtained.     Hence  it  has  conie  to 
pass,  and  it  is  a  thing  very  much  to  be  observed  in 
the  appointment  of  Providence,  that  even  such  of 
these  coniAi unities,    as,    in  a  long  succession  of 
years,  have  corrupted  Christianity  the  most,  have 
yet  continually  carried,  together  with  their  corr^ip- 
tions,  the  confutation  of  them :  for  they  have  every 
where  preserved  the  pure  original  standard  of  it,  the 
Scripture,  to  which  recourse  might  have  been  had, 
both  by  the  deceivers  and  the  deceived,  in  every 
successive  age.     Secondly^  Any  particular  church, 
in  whatever  place  established,  is  like  "  a  city  that 
is  set  on  an  hill,  which  cannot  be  hid,"*  inviting  all 
who  pass  by  to  enter  into  it.    All  persdns  to  whom 
any  notices  of  it  come,  have,  in  Scripture  language, 
the  "  kingdom  of  God  come  nigh  unto  them." 
They  are  reminded  of  that  religion,  which  natural 
conscience  attests  the  truth  of;   and  they  may,  if 
they  will,  be  instructed  in  it  more  distinctly,  and 
likewise  in  the  gracious  means  whereby  sinful  crea- 

•  Mat.  V.  14. 
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tures  may  obtain  eternal  life ;  that  chief  and  final 
good,  which  all  men,  in  proportion  to  their  under- 
standing and  integrity,  even  in  all  ages  and  coun- 
tries of  the  heathen  world,  were  ever  in  pursuit  of. 
And,  lastly^  out  of  these  churches  have  all  along 
gone  forth  persons,  who  have  preached  the  gospel 
inVemote  places,  with  greater  or  less  good»effect : 
For  the  establishment  of  any  profession  of  Christi- 
anity, however  corrupt,  I  call  a  good  effect,'  whilst 
accompanied  with  a  continued  publication  of  the 
Scripture,  notwithstanding  it  may  for  some  time. 
lie  quite  neglected. 

From  these  things,  it  may  be  worth  observing, 
by  the  way,  appears  the  weakness  of  all  pleas  for 
neglecting  the  public  service  of  the  church.  For 
though  a  man  prays  with  as  much  devotion  and 
less  interruption  at  home,  and  reads  better  sermons 
there,  yet  that  will  by  no  means  excuse  the  neglect 
of  his  appointed  part  in  keeping  up  the  profession 
of  Christianity  amongst  mankind.  And  this  ne- 
glect, were  it  universal,  must  be  the  dissolution  of 
the  whole  visible  church,  i.  e.  of  all  Christian  com- 
munities ;  and  so  must  prevent  those  good  purposes 
which  were  intended  to  be  answered  by  them ;  and 
which  they  have,  all  along,  answered  over  the  world. 
For  we  see,  that  by  their  means  the  event  foretold 
in  the  text,  which  began  in  the  preaching  of  Christ 
and  the  apostles,  has  been  carried  on,  more  or  less, 
ever  since,  and  is  still  carrying  on ;  these  being  the 
providential  means  of  its  progress.  And  it  is,  I  * 
suppose,  the  completion  of  this  event,  which  St 
John  had  a  representation  of,  under  the  figure  of 
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^^  an  angel  flying  in  the  midst  of  heaven,  haying 
the  everlasting  gospel  to  preach  unto  them  that 
dwell  on  the  earth,  and  to  every  nation,  and  kin^ 
dred,  and  tongue,  and  people."* 

Our  Lord  adds  in  the  text,  that  this,  should  be 
'^  for  a  witness  unto  them ;"  for  an  evidence  of  their 
duty,  and  an  admonition  to  perform  it.  ftit  whjtt 
would  be  the  effect,  or  success  of  the  general  preach* 
ing  of  the  gospel,  is  not  here  mentioned.  'And 
therefore  the  prophecy  of  the  text  is  not  parallel  to 
those  others  in  Scripture,  which  seem  to  foretel  the  ' 
glorious  establishment  of  Christianity  in  the  latt 
days;  nor  does  it  appear  that  they  are  coincident, 
otherwise  than  as  the  foriher  of  these  events  must 
be  supposed  preparatory  to  the  latter.  Nay^  it  is 
not  said  here,  that  ^^  God  willeth  all  men  should  be 
saved,  and  come  unto  the  knowledge  of  the  trutli^^f 
though  this  is  the  language  of  Scripture  elsewhere. 
The  text  declares  no  more,  than  that  it  was  the 
appointment  of  God,  in  his  righteous  government 
over  the  world,  that  "  the  gospel  of  the  kingdom 
should  be  preached  for  a  witness  unto  it" 

The  visible  constitution  and  course  of  nature,  the 
moral  law  written  in  our  hearts,  the  positive  insti- 
tutions of  religion,  and  even  any  memorial  of  it, 
are  all  spoken  of  in  Scripture  under  this,  or  the 
like  denomination :  So  are  the  prophets,  apostles, 
,  and  our  Lord  himself.  They  are  all  witnesses,  for 
the  most  part  unregarded  witnesses,  in  behalf  of 
God,  to  mankind.    They  inform  us  of  his  being 

*  RcT.  xiy.  6.  t  Tim.  ii.  4. 
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and  providence,  and  of  the  particular  dispensation 
of  religion  which  we  are  under ;  and  cpntinually 
remind  us  of  them ;  and  they  are  equally  witnesses 
of  these  things,  whether  we  regard  them  or  not. 
Thus,  after  a  declaration  that  Ezekiel  should  be  sent 
with  n  divine  message  to  the  children  of  Israeli  it 
ii  added,  *'  and  they,  whether  they  will  hear,  or 
whether  they  will  forbear,  (for  they  are  a  rebellious 
houffc)  yet  shall  know  that  there  hath  been  a  pro* 
phet  among  them."*    And  our  Lord  directs  the  se-^ 
venty  disciples,  upon  their  departure  from  any  city 
which  refused  to  receive  them,  to  declare,  ^^  not- 
witbbstanding,  be  ye  sure  of  this,  that  thj^  King- 
dom of  God  i^  come  nigh  unto  you."t    '^^^  thing 
intended  in  both  these  passages  is,  that  which  is 
expressed  in  the  text  by  the  word  ^^  witness."    And 
all  of  them  together  evidently  suggest  thus  mucbj 
that  the  purposes  of  Providence  are  carried  on,  by 
fhiB  preaching  of  the  gospel,  to  those  who  reject  itj 
at  well  as  to  those  who  embrace  it.    It  is  indeed 
triie,  "  Ood  willeth  that  all  men  should  be  saved ;" 
yet,  from  the  unalterable  constitution  of  his  govern* 
mfelit,  the  salvation  of  every  man  cannot  but  de* 
pend  upon  his  behaviqur,  and,  therefore,  cannot  but 
depend  upon  himself;  and  is  necessarily  his  own 
concern  in  a  sense,  in  which  it  cannot  be  another's. 
All  this  the  Scripture  declareq^,  in  a  manner  the  most 
forcible  and  alarming :  ^^  Can  a  man  be  profitable 
unto  God,  as  he  that  is  wise  may  be  pro^table  unto 
himself?  Is  it  any  pleasure  to  the  Almighty^  that 

*  Ezek.  ii.  5,  7.  t  Luke  x.  1 1. 
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thou  art  righteous?  or  is  it  gain  to  him,  that  thou 
.makest  thy  way  perfect?*    If  thou  be  wise,  thou 
shalt  be  wise  for  thyself:  But  if  thou  scornest,  thou 
alone  shall  bear  it-t    He  that  heareth,  let  him  hear; 
and  he  that  forbeareth,  let  him  forbear.*'^     And 
again,  ''  he  that  hath  ears  to  hear,  let  him  hear: 
But  if  any  man  be  ignorant,  i.  e.  wilfully,  let  him  be 
ignorant. "§    To  the  same  purpose  are  those  awful 
words  of  the  angel,  in  the  person  of  him  to  whom 
*'  all  judgment  is  committed.  ||     He  that  is  unjust^ 
let  him  be  unjust  still :  And  he  that  is  filthy,  let  hipi 
be  filthy  still :  And  he  that  is  righteous,  let  him  be 
righteous  still:  And  he  that  is  holy,  let  him  be  holy^ 
still.    And  behold,  I  come  quickly ;  and  my  reward 
is  with  me,  to  give  every  man  according  as  his 
work  shall  be."***    The  righteous  government  of 
the  world  must  be  carried  on ;  and,  of  necessity, 
men  shall  remain  the  subjects  of  it,  by  being  ex- 
amples of  its  mercy,  or  of  its  justite.     "  Life  and 
1  death  are  set  before  them,  and  whether  they  like 
shall  be  given  unto  them."tf    They  are  to  make 
their  choice,  and  abide  by  it;    but  whichsoever 
their  choice  be,  the  gospel  is  equally  a  witness  to 
them ;  and  the  purposes  of  Providence  are  answer- 
ed by  this  witness  of  the  gospel. 

From  the  foregoing  view  of  things  we  should  be 
reminded,  that  the  same  reasons  which  make  it  our 
duty  to  instruct  the  ignorant  in  the  relation  which 

*  Job  XX.  2,  3. .  t  Prov.  ix.  12.  %  Ezek.  iii.  27. 
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the  light  of  nature  shows  they  stand  in  to  God  tl^eir 
Maker,  and  in  the  obligations  of  obedience,  resig- 
nation, and  love  to  him,  which  arise  out  of  that  re- 
lation, make  it  our  duty  likewise  to  instruct  them 
.in  all  those  other  relations  which  revelation  in- 
fonns  us  of,  and  in  the  obligations  of  duty  which 
arise  out  of  them.  -  And  the  reasons  for  instructing 
men  in  both  these,  are  of  the  very  same  kind  as 
for  communicating  any  useful  knowledge  whatever. 
God,  if  he  had  so  pleased,  could  indeed  miraculous- 
ly, have  revealed  every  religious  truth  which  con-  . 
cems  mankind,  to  every  individual  man ;  and  so  he 
could  have  every  common  truth  \  and  thus  have  su- 
perseded all  use  of  human  teaching  in  either.    Yet 
he  has  not  done  this  :  But  has  appointed,  that  men 
should  be  instructed  by  the  assistance  of  their  fel- 
low-creatures in  both.    Further :  Though  all  know- 
ledgip  from  reason  is  as  really  from  God,  as  revela- 
tion is,  yet  this  last  is  a  distinguished  favour  to 
OS,  and  naturally  strikes  us  with  the  greatest  awe, 
and  carries  in  it  an  assurance,  that  those  things 
which  we  are  informed  of  by  it,  are  of  the  utmost 
importance  to*  us  to  be  informed  of.     Revelation, 
therefore,  as  it  demands  to  be  received  with  a  regard 
and  reverence  peculiar  to  itself,  so  it  lays  iis  under 
obligations,  of  a  like  peculiar  sort,  to  communicate 
the  light  of  it.    Further  still :  It  being  an  indispen- 
sable law  of  the  gospel,  that  Christians  should  unite 
in  religious  communities,  and  these  being  intended 
for*  repositories  of  the  written  "  oracles  of  God," 
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for  standing  memorials  of  religion  to  unthinkii^ 
men,  and  for  the  propagation  of  it  in  the  world; 
Christianity  is  very  particularly  to  be  considered  as 
a  trust  deposited  with  us  in  behalf  of  others,  \tx  be- 
half of  mankind,  as  well  as  for  our  own  ioBtructioo* 
No  one  has  a  right  to  be  called  a  Christian,  who 
dotii  not  do  somewhat  in  his  station  towards  the 
discharge  of  this  trust ;  who  doth  not,  for  instance^ 
assist  in  keeping  up  the  profession  of  Christianity 
where  he  lives.  And  it  is  an  obligation  but  litUfe 
more  remote,  to  assist  in  doing  it  in  our  factories 
abroad ;  and  in  the  colonies  to  which  we  are  related|. 
by  their  being  peopled  from  our  own  mother* 
country,  and  subjects,  indeed  very  necessary  ones^ 
to  the  same  government  with  ourselves ;  and  nearer 
yet  is  the  obligation  upon  such  persons,  in  parti* 
cular,  as  have  the  intercourse  of  an  advantageous 
commerce  with  them. 

Of  these  our  colonies,  the  slaves  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered as  inferior  members,  and  therefore  to  be 
treated  as  members  of  them,  and  not  merely  as 
cattle  or  goods,  the  property  of  their  masters.  Nor 
can  the  highest  property,  possible  to  be  acquired  in 
these  servants,  cancel  the  obligation  to  take  care  of 
their  religious  instruction.  Despicable  as  they  may 
appear  in  our  eyes,  they  are  the  creatures  of  God,^ 
and  of  the  race  of  mankind,  for  whom  Christ  died ; 
and  it  is  inexcusable  to  keep  them  in  ignorance  of 
the  end  for  which  they  were  made,  and  th6  means 
whereby  they  may  become  partakers  of  the  general 
redemption.  On  the  contrary,  if  the  neces^ty  of 
the  case  requires,  that  they  may  be  treated  with 
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the  very  utmost  rigour  that  humanity  will  at  all 
permit,  as  they  certainly  are ;  and,  for  Qur  advan- 
tgge^  made  as  miserable  as  fhey  well  can  be  in  the 
present  world ;  this  surely  heightens  our  obligation, 
to  put  them  into  as  advantageous  a  situation  as  we 
are  able,  with  regard  to  another. 

The  like  charity  we  owe  to  the  natives ;  owe  to 

them  in  a  much  stricter  sense  than  we  are  apt  to 

consider,  were  it  only  from  neighbourhood,  and  our 

having  gotten  possessions  in  their  country.   For  in* 

oidental  circumstances  of  this  kind  appropriate  all 

the  general  obligations  of  charity  to  particular  per- 

8on«^  and  make  such  and  such  instances  of  it  the 

diity  of  one  man  rather  than  another.   We  are  most 

strictly  bound  to  consider  these  poor  uninformed 

creatures,  as  being  in  all  respects  of  one  family  with 

ourselves,  the  family  of  mankind ;   and  instruct 

them  in  our  ^^  common  salvation  f^  that  they  may 

not  pass  through  this  stage  of  their  being  like  brute 

beasts,  but  be  put  into  a  capacity  of  moral  im^ 

{Movements,  how  low  soever  they  must  remain  as 

toothers,  and  so  into  a  capacity  of  qualifying  them* 

selves  for  an  higher  state  of  life  hereafter. 

All  our  affairs  should  be  carried  on  in  the  fear  of 

'  God,  in  subserviency  to  his  honour,  and  the  good 

'  of  mankind.     Apd  thus  navigation  and  commerce 

should  be  consecrated  to  the  service  of  religion,  by 

being  made  the  means  of  propagating  it  in  every 

country  with  which  we  have  any  intercourse.   And 

the  more  widely  we  endeavour  to  spread  iti^  light 

•  Jude  3. 
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and  influence,  as  the  fprementioned  circumstances, 
and  others  of  a  like  kind,  open  and  direct  our  way, 
the  more  faithful  shall  we  be  judged  in  the  discharge 
of  that  trust,*  which  is  committed  to  us  as  Chris- 
tians, when  our  Lord  shall  require  an  account  of  it 

And  it  may  be  some  encouragement  to  cheerful 
perseverance  in  these  endeavours,  to  observe,  not 
only  that  they  are  our  duty,  but  also  that  they  seem 
the  means  of  carrying  on  4  great  scheme  of  Provi- 
dence, which  shall  certainly  be  accomplished.  For 
"  the  everlasting  gospel  shall  be  preached  to  every 
nation  :f  And  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  shall  be* 
come  the  kingdoms  of  our  Lord,  and  of  his  Christ.^:}; 

However,  we  ought  not  to  be  discouraged  in  this 
good'  work,  though  its  future  success  were  less 
clearly  foretold ;  and  though  its  effect  now  in  re- 
forming mankind,  appeared  to  be  as  little  as  out 
adversaries  pretend.  They  indeed,  and  perhaps  some 
others,  seem  to  require  more  than  either  experience 
or  Scripture  give  ground  to  hope  for,  in  the  present 
course  of  the  world.  But  the  bare  establishment 
of  Christianity  in  any  place,  even  the  external  form 
and  profession  of  it,  is  a  very  important  and  valua- 
ble effect.  It  is  a  serious  call  upon  men  to  attend 
to  the  natural,  and  the  revealed  doctrine  of  religion* 
It  is  a  standing  publication  of  th?  gospel,  and  ren- 
ders it  a  witness  to  them ;  and  by  this  means  the 
purposes  of  Providence  are  carrying  on,  with  regard 
to  remote  ages,  as  well  as  to  the  present.  "  Cast 
thy  bread  upon  the  waters :  For  thou  shalt  find  it 

♦  Page  517.  f  Rev.  xix.  6.  %  Rev.  xi.  15. 
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after  many  days-     In  the  morning  sow  thy  seed, 
and  in  the  evening  withhold  not  thine  hand;  for 
thou  knowest  not  whether  shall  prosper,  either  this 
or  that,  or  whether  they  both  shall  be  alike  good."* 
We  can  look  but  a  very  little  way  into  the  con- 
nexions and  consequences  of  things  :  Our  duty  is 
to  spread  the  incorruptible  seed  as  widely  as  we  can, 
and  leave  it  to  "  God  to  give  the  increase."!   Yet 
thus  much  we  may  be  almost  assured  of,  that  the 
gospel,  wherever  it  is  planted,  will  have  its  genuine 
effect  upon  some  few;  upon  more,  perhaps,  than  are 
.taken  notice  of  in  the  hurry  of  the  world.     Thete 
tre, .  at  least,  a  few  persons  in  every  country  and 
successive  age,  scattered  up  and  down,  and  n!iixed 
among  the  rest  of  mankind ;  who,  not  being  cor- 
jupted  past  amendment,  but  having  within  them 
the  principles  of  recovery,  will- be  brought  to  a  mo- 
ral and  religious  sense  of  things,  by  the  establish- 
ment of  Christianity  where  they  live;  and  then  will 
be  influenced  by  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  it,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  integrity  of  their  mindsj  and  to  the 
clearness,  purity,  and  evidence,  with  which  it  is  of- 
fered them.     Of  these  our  Lord  speaks  in  the  para- 
ble of  the  sower,  "  as  understanding  the  word,  and 
bearing  fruit,  and  bringing  forth,  some  an  hundred 
fold,  some  sixty,  some  thirty.";};     One  might  add, 
that  these  persons,  in  proportion  to  their  influence, 
do  at  present  better  the  state  of  things :  better  it 
even  in  the  civil  sense,  by  giving  some  check  to 
that  avowed  profligateness,  which  is  a  contradiction 

*  Ecdes*  xi.  1,  6»        f  1  Cor.  iii.  ().        t  MaU.  xiH.  23. 
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to  all  order  and  govern ment,  and,  if  not  checked^ 
must  be  the  subversion  of  it. 

These  important  purposes,  which  are  certainly  td 
be  expected  from  the  good  work  before  ub,  may 
serve  to  show  how  little  weight  there  is  in  that  Qi»-' 
jection  against  it,  from  the  want  of  those  mifacur 
jous  assistances  with  which  the  first  preachers  cf 
Christianity  proved  its  truth.  The  plain  atate  of 
the  case  is,  that  the  gospel,  though  it  be  not  in  the 
same  degree  a  witness  to  all,  who  have  it  mad^ 
known  to  them ;  yet  in  some  degree  is  ao  to  aU 
Miracles,  to  the  spectators  of  them,  are  intuitUr^ 
proofs  of  its  truth :  but  the  bare  preaching  of  it  if  a 
serious  admonition  to  all  who  hear  it,  to  attend  to 
the  notices  which  God  has  given  of  himself  by  the 
light  of  nature ;  and,  if  Christianity  be  preached 
with  its  proper  evidence,  to  submit  to  its  peculiar 
discipline  and  laws ;  if  not,  to  inquire  honestly  after 
its  evidence,  in  proportion  to  their  capacities.  And 
there  are  persons  of  small  capacities  for  inquiry  and 
examination,  who  yet  are  wrought  upon  by  it,  to 
^*  d^y  ungodliness  and  worldly  lusts,  and  live  so^ 
berly,  righteously,  and  godly  in  this  present  world,''* 
in  expectation  of  a  future  judgment  by  Jesus  Christ 
Nor  can  any  Christian,  who  understands  his  reli- 
gion, object,  that  these  persons  are  Christians 
without  evidence ;  for  he  cannot  be  ignorant  who 
has  declared,  that,  "  if  any  man  will  do  his  will,  he 
shall  know  of  the  doctrine,  whether  it  be  of  God/'f 
And,  since  the  whole  end  of  Christianity  is  to  influr 

♦  Tit.  ii.  12, 13.  tJohnvu.l7. 
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enctf  the  heart  and  actions,  were  an  unbeliever  to 
object  in  that  manner,  he  should  be  asked,  whether 
he  would  think  it  to  the  purpose  to  object  against  * 
persons  of  like  capacities,  that  they  are  prudent 
without  evidence,  when,  as  is  often  the  case,  they 
are  observecTto  manage  their  u'orldly  affairs  with 
discretion  ? 

The  design  before  us  being  therefore  in  general  un- 
exceptionably  good,  it  were  iriuch  to  be  wished,  that 
serious  men  of  all  denominations  would  join  in  it. 
And  let  me  add,  that  the  foregoing  view  of  things  af- 
fiwdadistinct  reasons  why  they  should.  For,  first,  by 
so^oing^  they  assist  in  a  work  of  the  most  useful  im- 
portance, that  of  spreading  over  the  world  the  Scrip- 
ture jtself,  as  a  divine  revelation;  and  it  cannot  be 
spread  under  this  character,  for  a  continuance,  in 
any  country,  unless  Christian  churches  be  supported 
there,  but  will  always,  more  or  less,  so  long  as  such 
churches  subsist ;  and  therefore  their  subsistence 
pu^ht  to  be  provided  for.  In  the  next  place,  they 
should  remember,  that  if  Christianity  is  to  be  pro- 
pagated at  all,  which  they  acknowledge  it  should, 
It  must  be  in  some  particular  form  of  profession. 
And  though  they  think  ours  liable  to  objections, 
yet  it  is  possible  they  themselves  may  be  mistaken; 
and  whether  they  are  or  no,  the  very  nature  of  so- 
ciety requires  some  compliance  with  others.  And 
whilst,  together  with  our  particular  form  of  Chris- 
tianity, the  confessed  standard  of  Christian  religion, 
the  Scripture,  is  spread ;  and  especially  whilst  every 
one  is  freely  allowed  to  study  it,  and  worship  God 
according  to  his  conscience  ;  the  evident  tendency 
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is,  that  genuine  Christianity  will  be  understood  and 
prevail.  Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  these  persons 
would  do  well  to  consider,  how  far  they  can  with 
reason  satisfy  themselves  in  neglecting  what  is  cer- 
tainly right,  on  account  of  what  is  doubtful,  whe- 
ther it  be  wrong ;  and  when  the  right  is  of  so 
much  greater  consequence  one  way,  than  the  sup- 
posed  wrong  can  be  the  other. 

To  conclude :  Atheistical  immorality  and  pro- 
faneness,  surely,  is  not  better  in  itself,  nor  less  con- 
trary to  the  design  of  revelation,  than  superstition. 
Nor  is  superstition  the  distinguishing  vice  of  the 
present  age,  either  at  home  or  abroad.  But  if  our 
colonies  abroad  are  left  without  a  public  religion, 
and  the  means,  of  instruction,  what  can  ie  expect- 
ed,  but  that  from  living  in  a  continual  forgetfui- 
ness  of  God,  they  will  at  length  cease  to  believe  in 
him,  and  so  sink  into  stupid  atheism?  And  there  is 
too  apparent  danger  of  the  like  horrible  depravity 
at  home,  without  the  like  excuse  for  it.  Indeed, 
amongst  creatures  naturally  formed  for  religion,  yet 
so  much  under  the  powers  of  imagination,  so  apt 
to  deceive,  themselves,  and  so  liable  to  be  deceived 
by  others,  as  men  are,  superstition  is  an  evil  which 
can  never  be  out  of  sigh^.  But  even  against  this, 
true  religion  is  a  great  security;  and  the  only  one. 
True  religion  takes  up  that  place  in  the  mind,  which 
superstition  would  usurp,  and  so  leaves  little  room 
for  it;  and  likewise  lays  us  under  the  strongest  ob- 
ligations to  oppose  it.  On  the  contrary,  the  dan- 
ger of  superstition  cannot  but  be  increased  by  the 
prevalence  of  irreligion,  and  by  its  general  pre- 
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valence^  the  evil  will  be  unavoidable.  For  the 
common  people  wanting  a  religion,  will  of  course 
take  up  with  almost  any  superstition  which  is 
thrown  in  their  way;  and,  in  process  of  time,  amidst 
the  infinite  vicissitudes  of  the  political  world,  the 
leaders  of  parties  will  certainly  be  able  to  serve 
themselves  of  that  superstition,  whatever  it  be, 
which  is^etting  ground;  and  will  not  fail  to  carry 
it  on  to  the  utmost  length  their  occasions  require. 
The  general  nature  of  the  thing  shows  this,  and 
history  and  fact  confirm  it.  But  what  brings  tiie 
observation  home  to  ourselves  is,  that  the  great 
aiiperstition  of  which  this  nation,  in  particular,  has 
feason  to  be  afraid,  is  imminent;  and  the  ways  in 
whidfi  we  may,  veiy  supposably,  be  overwhelmed 
Hf.  H,  obvious.  It  is,  therefore,  wonderful,  those 
people,  who  seem  to  think  there  is  l>ut  one  evil 
in  life,  that  of  superstition,  should  not  see,  that 
atheism  and  profaneness  must  be  the  introduction 
of  it '  So  tfiat,  in  every  view  of  things,  and  upon 
all  ^accounts,  irreligion  is  at  present  pur  chief  dan^ 
ger.  Now  the  several  religious  associations  among 
as,  in  which  many  good  men  have  of  late  united, 
appear  to  be  providentially  adapted  to  this  present 
Itate  of  the  world.  And  as  all  good  men  are 
equally  concerned  in  promoting  the  end  of  theih^ 
to  do  it  more  effectually,  they  ought  to  unite  in 
promoting  it :  which  yet  is  scarce  practicable  upon 
any  new  models,  and  quite  impossible  upon  such  as 
every  one  would  think  unexceptionable.  They 
ought  therefore  to  come  into  those  already  formed 
to  their  hands,  and  even  take  advantage  of  any 
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occasion  of  union,  to  add  mutual  force  to  each 
other's  endeavours  in  furthering  their  common 
end,  however  they  may  differ  as  to  the  best  means, 
or  any  thing  else,  subordinate  to  it.  Indeed  there 
are  well-disposed  persons,  who  much  want -to  be 
admonished,  how  dangerous  a  thing  it  is  to  disr 
countenance  what  is  good,  because  it  i$  not  bet- 
ter, and  hinder  what  they  approve,  by  raising  pre- 
judices against  some  under-part  of  it  Nor  can 
they  assist  in  rectifying  what  they  think  capable 
of  amendment,  in  the  manner  of  carrying  on  these 
designs,  unless  they  will  join  in  the  designs  them- 
selves, which  they  must  acknowledge  to  be  good 
and  necessary  ones.  For  what  can  be  called  good 
and  neceaiary  by  Christians,  \^\\»  be  not  so  to  sup- 
port Christianity  where  it  must  otherwise  sink, 
and  propagate  it,  where  it  mUst  otherwise  be  un- 
known; to  restrain  abandoned,  barefaced  vice,  by 
making  useful  examples,  at  least  of  shame,  perhaps 
of  repentance;  and  to  take  care  of  the  education 
of  such  children,  as  otherwise  must  be  even  edu- 
cated  in  wickedness,  and  trained  up  to  destruc- 
tion ?  Yet  good  men,  separately,  can  do  nothing 
{jroportionable  to  what  is  wanting  iu  any  of  these 
ways ;  but  their  common,  united  endeavours,  may 
ido  d  great  deal  in  all  of  them. 

And  besides  the  particular  purposes  which  these 
several  religious  associations  serve,  the  more  ger 
neral  ones,  which  they  all  serve,  ought  not  to  be 
passed  oven  Every  thing  of  this  kind  is,  in  some 
^degree,  a  safeguard  to  religion ;  an  obstacle,  more 
or  less,  in  the  way  of  those  who  want  to  have  it 
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extirpated  out  of  the  world.  Such  societies  also 
contribute  more  especially  towards  keeping  up  the 
face  of  Christianity  among  ourselves ;  and  by  their 
obtaining  here,  the  gospel  i^  rendered  more  and 
more  a  witness  to  us. 

And  if  it  were  duly  attended  to,  and  had  its 
genuine  influence  upon  our  minds,  there  would  be 
BQ  need  of, persuasions  to  impart  the  blessing;  nor 
would  the  means  of  doing  it  be  wanting.  •  Indeed 
t)ie  present  income  of  this' Society,  which  depends 
upon  voluntary  contributions,  with  the  most  fru- 
gal management  of  it,  can  in  no  wise  sufficiently 
answer  the  bare  purposes  of  our  charter :  but  the 
nation,  or  even  this  opulent  city  itself,  has  it  in  its 
power  to  do  so  very  much  more,  that  I  fear  the 
mention  of  it  may  be  thought  too  severe  a  reproof, 
since  so  little  is  done.  But  if  the  go3pel  had  its 
proper  influence  upon  the  Christian  world  in  gene- 
ral, as  it  is  the  centre  of  trade  and  seat  of  learning, 
a  very  few  ages,  in  all  probability,  would  settle 
Christianity  in  every  country,  without  miraculous 
assistances.  For  scarce  any  thing  else,  I  am  per- 
suaded, would  be  wanting  to  effect  this,  but  laying 
it  before  men  in  its  divine  simplicity,  together  with 
an  exemplification  of  it  in  the  lives  of  Christian 
nations.  ^^  The  unlearned  and  unbelievers,  falling 
down  on  their  faces  would  worship  God,  and  report 
that  Qod  is  in  us  of  a  truth."  ^ 

*  1  Cor.  uY.  24,  95. 
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The  rich  atidpoar  meet  together:  The  Lord  is  the 

maker  of  them  alL 

The  constitution  of  things  being  suoh^  that  the 
labour  of  one  man,  or  the  united  labour  of  several^ 
is  sufficient  to  procure  more  necessaries  than  he  or 
they  stand  in  need  of,  which  it  may  be  supposed 
was,  in  some  degree,  the  case,  even  in  the  first  ages ; 
this  immediately  gave  room  for  riches  to  arise  in 
the  world,  and  for  men's  acquiring  them  by  honest 
means;  by  diligence,  frugality  and  prudent  manage- 
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ineht  Thus  some  would  very  soon  acquire  greater 
plenty  of  necessaries  than  they  had  occasion  for ; 
and  others,  by  contrary  mesuis,-  or  by  cross  acci- 
dents, would  be  in  want  of  them.  And  he,  whb 
should  su]>ply  their  wants,  would  have  the  property 
in  a  proportionable  labour  of  their  hands ;  which 
1m  would  scarce  fail  to  make  use  of  instead  of  his 
own,  or  perhaps,  together  with  them,  to  provide 
fiitiire  necessaries  in  greater  plenty.  Riches  then 
were  first  bestowed  upon  the  world,  as  they  are 
still  continued  in  it,  by  the  blessing  of  God  upon 
the  industry  of  men,  in  the  use  of  their  understand- 
ing and  strength.  Riches  themselves  have  always 
this  source ;  though  the  possession  of  them  is  con- 
veyed to  particular  persons  by  different  channels. 
Yet  still,  "  the  hand  of  the  diligent  maketh  rich,"* 
and,  other  circumstances  being  equal,  in  proportion 
to  its  diligence. 

But  to  return  to  the  first  rich  man  ;  whom  we 
left  in  possession  of  dependants,  and  plenty  of  ne- 
cessaries for  himself  and  them.  A  family  would 
not  belong  in  this  state,  before  conveniences,  some- 
what ornamental,  and  for  entertainment,  would  be 
wanted,  looked  for,  and  found  out.  And,  by  de- 
grees, these  secondary  wants,  and  inventions  for 
the  supply  of  them,  the  fruits  of  leisure  and  ease, 
eame  to  employ  much  of  men's  time  and  leisure. 
Hence  a  new  species  of  riches  came  into  the  world, 
consisting  of  things  which  it  might  have  done  well 
enough  without,  yet  thought  desirable,  as  affording 

•  P?ov,  X.  4. 
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pleasure  to  the  imagination,  or  the  senses.  And 
these  went  on  increasing,  till,  at  length,  the  super- 
fluities of  life  took  in  a  vast  larger  compass  of  things 
than  the  necessaries  of  it.  Thus  luxury  made  its 
inroad,  and  all  the  numerous  train  of  evils  its  at- 
tendants ;  of  which  poverty,  as  bad  an  one  as  we 
may  account  it,  is  far  from  being  the  worst.  lor 
deed  the  hands  of  the  generality  must  be  employed^ 
and  a  very  few  of  them  would  now  be-  sufficient  to 
providi?  the  world  with  necessaries ;  and  therefore 
the  rest  of  them  must  be  employed  about  what  may 
be  called  superfluities ;  which  could  not  be,  if  thest 
superfluities  were  not  made  use  of.  Yet  the  desiif 
of  such  things,  insensibly,  becomes  immoderate,  and 
the  use  of  them  almost,  of  course,  degenerates  into 
luxury ;  which,  in  every  age>  has  been  the  dissipa- 
tion of  riches,  and,  in  every  sense,  the  ruin  of  those 
who  were  possessed  of  them ;  and  therefore  cannot 
be  too  much  guarded  against  by  all  opulent  cities. 
And  as  men  sink  into  luxury,  as  much  from  fashion 
as  direct  inclination^  the  richer  sort  together  may 
easily  restrain  this  vice,  in  almost  what  degree  they 
please ;  and  a  few  of  the  chief  of  them  may  con- 
tribute a  great  deal  towards  the  restraining  it. 

It  is  to  be  observed  further,  concerning  the  pro- 
gress of  riches,  that  had  they  continued  to  consist 
only  in  the  possession  of  the  things  themselves 
which  were  necessary,  and  of  the  things  themselves 
which  were,  upoii  their  own  account,  otherwise  de- 
sirable ;  this,  in  several  respects,  must  have  great- 
ly embarrassed  trade  and  commerce,  and  have  set 
bounds  to  the  increase  of  riches  in  all  hands,  as 
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vt^l  las  confined  them  in  the  hands  of  a  few.    But^ 
in  process  of  time,  it  was  agreed  to  substitute  some- 
what more  lasting  and  portable,  which  should  pass 
evioi^ where,  in  commerce,  for  real  natural  riches ; 
as  sounds  had  before,  in  language,  been  substituted 
for  thoughts.   And  this  general  agreemient  (by  what 
means  soever  it  became  general),  that  money  should 
answer  all  things,  together  with  some  other  im- 
provements, gave  full  scope  for  riches  to  increase 
in  the  hands,  of  particular  persons,  and  likewise  to 
circulate  into  more  hands.     Now  this,  though  it 
was  not  the  first  origin  of  covetousness,  yet  it  gives 
greater  scope,  encouragement,  and  temptation  to 
covetousness,  than  it  had  before.    And  there  is 
moreover  the  appearance,  that  this  artificial  kind  of 
riches,  money,  has  begot  an  artificial  kind  of  pas- 
sion for  them  ;  both  which  follies  well-disposed  per- 
sons must,  by  all  means,  endeavour  to  keep  clear  of. 
For  indeed  ^^  the  love  of  riches  is  the  root  of  all 
evil  ;'**  thougl^  riches  themselves  may  be  made  in- 
strumental in  promoting  every  thing  that  is  good. 
The  improvement  of  trade  and  commerce  has 
made  another  change,  just  hinted  atj  and,  I  think, 
a  very  happy  one,  in  the  state  of  the  world,  as  it 
has  enlarged  the  middle  rank  of  people ;  many  of 
which  are,  in  good  measure,**free  from  the  vices  of 
the  highest  and  the  lowest  part  of  mankind.     Now 
these  persons  must  remember,  that  whether,  in.com- 
mon  language,  they  do,  or  do  ng^t,  pass  under  the 
.denomination  of  rich,  yet  they  really  are  so,  with 

*  1  Tim.  tI.  10. 
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regard  to  the  indigent  and  necenitout ;  ud  itiwt^: 
considering  the  great  numbers  which  make  up  this 
middle  rank  among  us,  and  bow  much  they  mix 
with  the  poor,  they  are  able  to  contribute  very 
largely  to  their  relief,  and  have  in  all  respceta  a 
very  great  influence  over  them. 
.  You  have  heard  now  the  origin  and  pFogreaa0f 
what  'this  great  city  so  much  abounds  with,  ricbcs; 
as  far  as  I  had  occasion  to  speak  of  these  tbingi 
For  this  brief  account  of  them  has  beeq  laid  befoie 
you  for  the  sake  of  the  good  admonitions  it  afiard- 
ed     Nor  will  the  admonitions  be  thought  fore^ 
to  the  charities,  which  we  are  endeavouring  to  psor, 
mote.     For  these  must  necessarily  be  less,  and  tht 
occasions  for  them  greater,  in  proportion  as  indai*, 
try  should  abate,  or  luxury  increase.     And  the  tem- 
per of  covetousness  is,  we  all  know,  directly  con- 
trary to  that  of  charity,  and  eats  out  the  very  heart 
of  it.    Then,  lastly,  there  are  good  aort  of  people, 
who  really  want  to  be  told,  that  they  are  included 
in  the  admonitions  to  be  given  to  the  rich,  though 
they  do  see  others  richer  than  themselves. 

The  ranks  of  rich  and  poor  being  thus  formed, 
they  meet  together;  they  continue  to  make  upone^  ^ 
society.  The  mutual  want,  which  they  still  hate 
of  each  other,  still  unftes  them  inseparably.  Bttt 
they  meet  upon  a  foot  of  great  inequality.  For,  ss 
Solomon  expresses  it  in  brief,  and  with  much  force, 
"  the  rich  ruleth  over  the  poor."*  And  thus  thdr 
general  intercourse,  with  the  superiority  on  one 

♦  Prov.  xxii.  7. 
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hftndt  and  dependance  on  the  other,  are  in  no  sort 
aocideutal,  but  arise  necessarily  firom  a  settled  pro^ 
teidential  .disposition  of  things,  for  their  common 
good.. .  Here,  then,  is  a  real  standing  relation  be- 
tween the  rich  and  the  poor.  .  And  the  former  must 
lake  care  to  perform  the  duties  belonging  to  their 
part  .of  it;  for  these  chiefly  the  present  occasion 
kftda  me  tx>  speak  to,  from  regard  to  him  wllo  plac^^ 
ed.tbem  in  that  rekition  to  the  poor,  from' M'hence 
tikne  duties  aiise,  and  who  ^^  is  the  Maker  of  them 

•aAs«  • 

^K.What  these  duties  are,  will  easily,  be  seen,  and 
Uie  .obligations  to  them  strongly  enforced,  by  a 
IHtle.  further  reflection  upon  both  these  ranks,  and 
tbti  natural  situation  which  they  are  in  with  re- 
Qpect  to  each  other. 

The  lower  rank  of  mankind  go  on,  for  the  most 
part,  in  some  tract  of  living,  into  which  they  got 
by  direction  or  example ;  and  to  this  their  under- 
standing and  discourse,  as  well  as  labour,  are  great- 
ly confined.  Their  opinions  of  persons  and  things 
tiiey  take  upon  trust :  Their  behaviour  has  very 
little  in  it  original,  or  of  home-growth ;  very  little 
vjbich  may  not  be  traced  up  to  the  influence  of 
Others,  and  less  which  is  not  capable  of  being  chang- 
ed by  such  influence.  Hien,  as  God  has  made 
plentiful  provision  for  all  his  creatures,  the  wants  of 
all,  even  of  the  poorest,  might  be  supplied,  so  far  as 
it  is  fit  they  should,  by  a  proper  distribution  of  it. 
This  being  the  condition  of  the  lower  part  of  man- 
kind, consider  now  what  influence,  as  well  as  power, 
their  superiors  must,  from  the  nature  of  the  case, 
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have  over  them.  For  they  can  instil  instruction) 
and  recommend  it  in  a  peculiar  ■  manner  by  tbeif 
example ;  and  enforce  it  still  further  with  favouranil 
discouragement  of  various  kinds.  And  experience 
shows,  that  they  do  direct  and  change  the  cotuse 
of  the  world  as  they  please.  Not  only  the  civil 
welfare,  but  the  morals  and  religion  of  their  fellow* 
creiatiiirs,  greatly  depend  upon  them ;  much  more 
indeed  than  they  would,  if  the  common  people  were 
not  wanting  to  their  duty.  All  this  is  evidently 
true  of  superiors  in  general;  superiors  in  riches^ 
authority,  and  understanding,  taken  together.  And 
need  I  say  how  much  of  this  whole  superiortbjr 
goes  along  with  riches?  It  is  no  small  part  of  ity 
which  arises  out  of  riches  themselves.  In  all  gb" 
vernments,  particularly  in  our  own,  a  good  shaK 
of  civil  authority  accompanies  them.  Superior  or 
natural  understanding  may,  or  may  not;  but  when 
it  does  not,  yet  riches  afford  great  opportunities 
for  improvement,  and  may  command  information ; 
which  things  together  are  equivalent  to  natural 
superiority  of  understandings 

But  I  am  sure  you  will  not  think  I  have  been  re- 
minding you  of  these  advantages  of  riches,  in  order 
to  beget  in  you  that  complacency  and  trust  in  them, 
which  you  find  the  Scripture  every  where  warning 
you  against.  No :  The  importance  of  riches,  this 
their  power  and  influence,  affords  the  most  serious 
admonition  in  the  world  to  those  who  are  possessed 
of  thcni.  For  it  shows,  how  very  blameable  even 
their  carelessness  in  the  use  of  that  power  and  influ- 
ence must  be ;  since  it  must  be  blameable  in  a  de- 
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gree  proportionate  to  the  importance  of  what  they 
are  thus  careless  about. 

But  it  is  not  only  true,  that  the  rich  have  the 
power  of  doing  a  great  deal  of  good,  and  must  be 
highly  blameable  for  neglecting  to  do  it ;  but  it  is 
moreover  true,  that  this  power  is  given  them  by 
way  of  trust,  in  order  to  their  kdeping  down  that 
viceand  misery,  with  which  the  lower  people  would 
otherwise  be.  quite  over-run.  For  without,  instrue- 
tioQ  and  good  influence,  they,  of  course,  grow  rude 
and^viqious,  and  reduce  themselves  to  the  utmost 
distresses,  often  to  very  terrible  ones^  without  de^ 
serving  much  blame.  And  16  these  must  be  added 
their  unavoidable  distresses,  which  yet  admit  of  re^ 
lief.  This  their  case  plainly  requires  that  some  na-^ 
tQial  provision  should  be  made  for  it :  as  the  case 
of  children  does,  whof  if  Idft  to  their  own  ways^ 
would  almost  infallibly  ruin  themselves.  Accord'^ 
ingly.  Providence  has  made  provision  for  this  case 
of  the  poor ;  npt  only  by  forming  their  minds  pe- 
culiarly apt  to  be  influenced  by  their  superiors,  and 
giving  those  superiors  abilities  to  direct  and  relieve 
them,  but  also  by  putting  the  latter  under  the  care 
and  protection  of  the  former ;  for  this  is  plainly 
done,  by  means  of  that  intercourse  of  various  kinds 
between  them,  which,  in  the  natural  course  of 
things,  is  unavoidably  necessary.  In  the  primitive 
ages  of  the  world,  the  manner  in  which  '^  the  rich 
and  the  poor  met  together,"  was  in  families.  Kich 
men  had  the  poor  for  their  servants ;  not  onlj^  a  few 
for  the  ofhces  about  their  persons,  and  for  the  care 
of  what  we  now  call  domestic  affairs,  but  great 
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mirobers  also  for  the  keeping  of  their  cattle,  the  tii^ 
lage  of  their  fields,  for  working  up  their  wooliiito 
furniture  and  vestments  of  necessary  use^  aa  well  as 
ornament)  and  for  preparing  them  those  many  thiags 
at  home,  which  now  pass  through  a  multitude  of 
unknown  poor  hands  successively,  and  are  by  them 
prepared,  at  a  distance,  for  the  use  of  the  rich*  The 
instruction  of  these  large  families,  and  the  oveni^t 
of  their  morals  and  religion,  plainly  belonged  tO'the 
heads  of  them.    And  that  obvious  humanity,^  which 
every  one  feels,  must  have  induced  them  to  be  kSad 
to  all  whom  they  fbund  under  their  roof,  infitisi 
ness  and  in  old  age.    In  this  state  of  the  worJd,  the 
relation  between  the  rich  and  the. poor  could,  not 
but  be  universally  seen  and  acknowledged.  .  Ncnt 
indeed  it  is  less  in  sight,  by  means  of  artificial  me* 
thods  of  carrying  on  business,  which  yet  are  not 
blameable.     But  the  relation  still  subsists,  and  the 
obligations  arising  out  of  it ;  and  cannot  but  remain 
the  same,  whilst  the  rich  have  the  same  want  of  the 
poor,  and  make  the  same  use  of  them,  though  not 
so  immediately  under  their  eye ;  and  whilst  the  in- 
struction, and  manners,  and  good  or  bad  state  of  the 
poor,  really  depend  in  so  great  a  degree  upon  the 
rich,  as  all  these  things  evidently  do ;  partly  in  their 
capacity  of  magistrates,  but  very  much  also  in  their 
private  capacity.   In  short,  He,  who  has  distributed 
men  into  these  different  ranks,  and  at  the  same 
time  united  them  into  one  society,  in  such  sort  as 
men  are  united,  has,  by  this  constitution  of  things^ 
formally  put  the  poor  under  the  superintendcncy 
and  patronage  of  the  rich.    The  rich  then  are  char- 
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ged,  by  natural  providence,  as  much  as  by  revealed 
&ppointnieitt,  with  the  care  of  the  poor :  not  to 
maintain  them  idle ;  which,  were  it  possible  they 
eould  be  so  maintained,  would  produce  greater  mis- 
obiefB  than  those  which  charity  is  to  prevent;  but 
to  take  care,  that  they  maintain  themselves  by  their 
Idbonr,  or,  in  case  they  cannot,  then  to  relieve  them ; 
to  restrain' their  vices,  and  form  their  minds  to  vir* 
ttte  and  religion.    This  is  a  trust;  yet  it  is  not  a 
bofden,  but  a  privilege,  annexed  to  riches.    And 
if  every  one  discharged  his  share  of  the  trust  faith* 
fidly,  whatever  be  his  share  of  it,  the  world  wouM 
be:i)uite  another  place  from  What  it  is.     But  that 
erinnotbe^  till  covetousness,  debauchery,  and  every 
viise/  be  unknown  among  the  rich.    Then,  and  not 
before^  will  the  manners  of  the  poor  be,  in  all  res- 
pects, what  they  ought  to  be,  and  their  distresses 
imA  the  full  relief  which  they  ought  to  find."  And, 
as  far  as  things  of  this  sort  can  be  calculated,  in 
proportion  to  the  right  behaviour  of  persons  whom 
God  has  placed  in  the  former  of  these  ranks,  will 
be^the  right  behaviour  and  good  condition  of  those^ 
who  are  cast  into  the  latter.     Every  one  of  ability, 
then,  is  to  be  persuaded  to  do  somewhat  towards 
this,  keeping  up  a  sense  of  virtue  and  religion  among 
the  poor,  and  relieving  their  wants;  each  as  much 
as  he  can  be  persuaded  to.     Since  the  generality 
win  not  part  with  their  vices,  it  were  greatly  to  be 
Wished  they  would  bethink  themselves,  and  do 
what  good  they  are  able,  so  far  only  as  is  consist- 
ent with  them.     A  vicious  rich  man  cannot  pass 
through  life  without  doing  an  incredible  deal  of 
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mischief,  were  it  only  by  his  exaxhple  and  influ* 
ence;  besides  neglecting  the  most  important  obli- 
gations, which  arise  from  his  superior  fortune.    Yet 
still,  the  fewer  of  them  he  neglects,  atid  the  less 
mischief  he  does,  the  less  share  of  the  vices  and 
miseries  of  his  inferiors  will  lie  at  his  door;  the  less 
will  be  his  guilt  and  punishment.     But  conscicur 
tious  persons  of  this  rank  must  revolve  again  and 
again  in  their  minds,  how;  great  the  trust  is  which 
God  has  annexed  to  it.    They  mu^t  each  of  them 
consider  impartially,  what  is  his  own  parj;tcular 
share  of  that  trust,  which  is  determined  by  bis  si? 
tuation,  character,  and  fortune  together ;  and  then 
set  himself  to  be  as  useful  as  he  can,  in  those  parti- 
cular ways  which  he  finds  thus  marked  out  for 
him.    This  is  exactly  the  precept  of  St  Peter: 
"  As  every  man  hath  received  the  gift,  even  so 
minister  the  same  one  to  another,  as  good  stewards 
of  the  manifold  grace  of  God."*   And  as  rich  men, 
by  a  right  direction  of  their  greater  capacity,  may 
entitle  themselves  to  a  greater  reward;  so,  hy  a 
wrong  direction  of  it,  or  even  by  great  negligence, 
they  may  become  "  partakers  of  other  men's  sins/^ 
and  chargeable  with  other  men's  miseries.     For  \f 
there  be  at  all  any  measures  of  proportion,  any  sort; 
of  regularity  and  order  in  the  administration .  o^ 
things,  it  is  self-evident,  that  '.*  unto  whomsoever" 
much  is  given,  of  him  shall  much  be  required  r: 
and  to  whom  much  is  committed,  of  him  ahalL 
more  be  demanded;"^ 

f  1  Pet.  iy,  10.  t  1  Tim.  v.  22.  t  l-ukc  tm.  48. 
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iuBiit  still  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  every  mail's 
bfehaTiour  is  his  own  concern,,  for  every  one  must 
jive  an  account  of  his  own  works ;  and  that  the 
lower  people  are  very  greatly  to  blame  in  yielding 
to  any  ill  influence,  particularly  following  the  ill  ex- 
tmfple  of  their  superiors ;  though  these  are  more  to 
blmne  in  setting  them  such  an  example.  For,  as 
Mr  Lord-  declares,  in  the  words  immediately  prcr 
otding  those  just  mentioned,  "  That  servant  which 
hmewhis  Lord's  will,  and  prepared  not  himself,  nei- 
ther  did  according  to  his  wili^  shall  he  beaten  with 
OEiany  stripes.  But  he  that  knew  not,  and  did  com- 
mit things  worthy  of  stripes,  shall  be  beaten  with 
Few  stripes."*  Vice  is  itself  of  ill-desert,  and  there* 
fore  shall  be  punished  in  all ;  though  its  ill-desert 
is  greater  or  less,  and  so  shall  be  its  punishment,  in 
proportion  to  men's  knowledge  of  God  and  religion ; 
But  it  is  in  the  most  literal  sense  true,  that  ^^  he 
who  knew  not  his  Lord's  will,  and  committed  things 
worthy  of  stripes,  shall  be  beaten,  though  with  few 
stripes."  For  it  being  the  discernment,  that  such 
and  such  actions  are  evil,  which  renders  them  vici- 
ous IB  him  who  does  them,  ignorance  of  other  things, 
though  it  may  lessen,  yet  it  cannot  remit  the  punish- 
ment of  such  actions  in  a  just  administration,  be- 
cause it  cannot  destroy  the  guilt  of  them ;  much 
less  can  corrupt  deference  and  regard  to  the  exam- 
ple of  superiors,  in  matters  of  plain  duty  and  sin, 
have  this  effect  Indeed  the  lowest  pieople  knpw 
very  well,  that  such  ill  example  affords  no  reason 

•  Luke  xil  47, 4S. 
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why  they  should  do  ill ;  but  they  hope  it  will  be 
an  excuse  for  them,  and  thus  deceive  themselves  to 
their  ruin ;  which  is  a  forcible  reason  why  their  ski* 
periors  should  not  lay  this  snare  in  their  way.  ' 

All  this  approves  itself  to  our  natural  understancK 
ing,  though  it  is  by  means  of  Christianity  chiefly, 
that  it  is  thus  enforced  upon  our  consciences.    Aild 
Christianity,  as  it  is  more  than  a  dispensation  of 
goodness,  in  the  general  notion  of  goodness,  6Vea 
a  dispensation  of  forgiveness,  of  mercy  and  favour 
on  God's  part,  does  in  a  peculiar  manner  heighten 
our  obligations  to  charity  among  ourselves.     ^^  In 
this  was  manifested  the  love  of  God  towards  us^-^ 
that  he  sent  his  Son  to  be  the  propitiation  for  our 
sins.     Beloved,'  if  God  so  loved  us,  we  ought  alsb 
to  love  one  another.'*"*"    With  what  unanswerable 
force  is  that  question  of  our  Lord  to  be  applied  to 
every  branch  of  this  duty,  '*  Shouldst  not  thou  alsto 
have  compassion  on  thy  fellow-servant,  even  as  I 
had  pity  on  thee  ?"f  And  can  there  be  a  stronger 
inchicement  to  endeavour  the  reformation  of  the 
world,  and  bringing  it  to  a  sense  of  virtue  and  reli- 
gion, than  the  assurance  given  us,  ^'  that  he  which 
converteth  a  sinner  from  the  error  of  hb  way,"  and, 
in  like  manner,  he  also  who  preventeth  a  person's 
being  corrupted,  by  taking  cate  of  his  education, 
"  shall  save  a  soul  from  death,  and  hide  a  multitude 
of  sins?"  I 

These  things  lead  us  to  the  following  observa- 

♦  1  John  iv.  9,  10,  11.  t  Matt,  xviii.  33. 

X  James  v.  20. 
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tions  on  the  several  charities,  which  are  the  occa* 
sion  of  these  annual  solemnities. 
.     1.  What  we  have  to  bestow  in  charity  being  a 
trust,  we  cannot  discharge  it  faithfully,  without  tak- 
ing, some  .jcare  to  satisfy  ourselves  in  some  degree, 
that  we  bestow  it  upon  the  proper  objects  of  cha^ 
rity.    One  hears  persons  complaining,  that  it  is  dif^ 
tficult  to  distinguish  who  are  such ;  yet  often  seem- 
ing to  forget,  that  this  is  a  reason  for  using  their 
best  endeavours  to  do  it.     And  others  make  a  cus- 
tom of  giving  to  idle  yagabonds ;  a  kind  of  charity, 
very  improperly  so  called,  which  one  really  wonders 
people. can  allow  themselves  in,  merely  to  be  re- 
lieved from  importunity,  or  at  best  to  gratify  a  false 
goqid-'nature.    For  they  cannot  but  know,  that  it  is, 
at  least,  very  doubtful,  whether  what  they  thus 
give  will  not  immediately  be  spent  in  riot  and  de- 
bauchery.    Or  suppose  it  be  not,  yet  still  they 
know  they  do  a  great  deal  of  certain  mischief,  by 
eiicouraging  this  shameful  trade  of  begging  in  the 
streets,  and  all  the  disorders  which  accompany  it. 
By  the  charities  towards  which  I  now  ask  your  as- 
sistance, as  they  are  always  open,  so  every  one 
may  contribute  to  them  with  full  assurance,  that 
he  bestows  upon  proper  objects,  and,  in  general, 
that  he  does  vastly  more  good,  than  by  equal  sums 
given  separately  to  particular  persons.     For  that 
these  charities  really  have  these  advantages,  has 
been  fully  made  out,  by  some  who  have  gone  be- 
fore me  in  the  duty  I  am  discharging,  and  by  the 
I'eports  annually  published  at  this  time. 

[Here  the  Report  was  read.] 
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Let  us  thank  God  for  these  cfatiiUes,  in  fadhalf 
of  the  poor,  and  also  on  our  own*  behalf,  aa  thef 
give  us  such  clear  opportunities  of  doings  gMd. 
Indeed,  without  them,  vice  and  miaary,  of  which 
there  is  still  so  much,  would  abound  ao  much  won 
in  this  populous  citj,  as  to  render  it  scaroe  an  iih 
habitable  place. 

8.  Amongst  the  peculiar  advantages  i^pubye 
charities  above  private  ones,  is  also  to.be  mentkm- 
ed,  that  they  are  examples  of  great  influence.   Tkif 
serve  for  perpetual  memorials  of  what  I  have  heea 
observing,  of  the  relation  which  subsnits  betwcea 
the  rich  and  the  poor,  and  the  duties  which  arise 
out  of  it    They  are  standing  admonitiona-to  all 
within  sight  or  hearing  of  them,  ^'  to  go  and  do 
likewise."*    Educating  poor  children  in  virtue  and 
religion,  relieving  the  sick,  and  correcting  offenders 
in  order  to  their  amendment,  are,  in  themselves, 
some  of  the  very  best  of  good  works.    These  chari- 
ties would  indeed  be  the  glory  of  your  city,  though 
their  influence  were  confined  to  it.     But  imporUot 
as  they  are  in  themselves,  their  importance  still  is* 
creases,  by  their  being  examples  to  the  rest  of  the 
nation ;  which,  in  process  of  time,  of  course  copies 
after  the  metropolis.     It  has,  indeed,  already  imi- 
tated every  one  of  these  charities ;  for,  of  late,  the 
most  difficult  and  expensive  of  them,  hospitals  for 
the  sick  and  wounded,  have  been  established ;  some 
within  your  sight,  others  in  remote  parts  of  the 

*  Luke  X.  37. 
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kiagdom.  You  will  give  me  leave  to  mention  par- 
ticularly Uiat  in  its  second  trading  city,*  which  is 
oooducted  with  such  disinterested  fidelity  and  pru-* 
denoe,  as  I  dare  venture  to  compare  with  yours. 
Again,  there  are  particular  persons  very  blameably 
inactive  and  careless,  yet  not  without  good  dispo* 
sitioBSy  who,  by  these  charities,  are  reminded  of 
tiwir  duty,  and  f  *'  provoked  to  love  and  to  good 
worka."  And  let  me  add,  though  one  is  sorry  any 
•Ixmld.  want  so  slight  a  reason  for  contributing  .to 
ibm  most  ei^ellent  designs,  yet,  if  any  are  supposed 
te  do  so  merely  of  course,  because  they  see  others 
daityrstill  they  help  tosupport  these  monuments, 
of  idiarity^  which  are  a  continued  admonition  to  the 
lichy  and  relief  to  the  poor;  And  herein  all  good 
rejoice,  as  St  Paul  speaks  of  himself  in  a  like 
"  yea,  and  will  rejoice/':|; 

.  3.  .As  all  human  schemes  admit  of  improvement, 

•  •       -^ 

,  >  At  k  IS  of  Teiy  particular  beotfit  to  thosf,.  wbo  oufht  always 
tfijbe  looked  upon  with  particular  fa^vour  by  us,  I  lueao  our  sea- 
mn,  so  likewise  it  is  pf  very  extensive  benefit  to  the  large  tracts 
of  country,  west  and  north  of  it.  Then  the  medical  waters  near 
iit  tky  render  it  a  still  more  proper  situation  for  an  infirmary^ 
Aid  so  likewise  does  its  neighbourhood  to  tlie  Batb4io0pital.  For 
Jt.aMj  wiell  be  supposed^  that  some  poor  objects  will  be  sent  tlii<- 
}^a  ill  hopes  of  relief  from  the  Bath-waters,  whose  case  may  af^ 
teiwatds  be  found  to  require  the  assistance  of  physic  or  surgery ; 
iM,  on  the  other  hand,  that  some  may  be  sent  to  our  intirmaiy 
Ibir  help  from  those  arts,  whose  case  may  be  found  to  require  the 
BMiwmters.  So  that,  if  I  aoi  not  greatly  partial,  the  Bristol  in- 
fimiarjr  as  much  deserves  encouragement,  as  any  charitable  foun- 
dation iu  the  kingdom. 

tHeb.x.  24.  jPhil.  i,  18, 
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all  public  charities,  methinks,  should  be  considered 
as  standing  open  to  proposals  for  it;  that  the  whole 
plan  of  them,  in  all  its  parts,  may  be  brought  to  as 
great  perfection  as  is  possible.    Now  it  should  seem, 
that  employing  some  share  of  the  children's  time  it 
easy  labour,  suitable  to  their  age,  which  is  done^iu' 
some  of  our  charity-schools,  might  be  done  in  most 
others  of  them,  with  very  good  effect;  as  it  is  in  all 
those  of  a  neighbouring  kingdom.    Then,  as  the  on- 
ly purposes  of  punishments,  less  than  capital,  are  ta 
reform  the  offenders  themselves,  and  warn  the  in- 
nocent by  their  example,  every  thing  which  should 
contribute  to  make  this  kind  of  punishments  answer 
these  purposes  better  than  it  does,  would  be  a  great 
improvement.   And  whether  it  be  not  a  thing  practi- 
cable, and  what  would  contribute  somewhat  towards 
it,  to  exclude  utterly  all  sorts  of  revel-mirth  from 
places  where  offenders  are  confined,  to  separate  the 
young  from  the  old,  and  force  them  both,  in  solitude, 
with  labour  and  low  diet,  to  make  the  experiment, 
how  far  their  natural  strength  of  mind  can  support 
them  under  guilt  and  shame  and  poverty ;  this  may 
deserve  consideration.     Then  again,  some  religious^ 
instruction,  particularly  adapted  to  their  condition^ 
would  as  properly  accompany  those  punishments 
which  are  intended  to  reform,  as  it  does  capital 
ones.     God  forbid  that  I  should  be  understood  ta 
discourage  the  provision  which  is  made  for  it  in 
this  latter  case ;  I  heartily  wish  it  were  better  than 
it  is;  especially  since  it  may  well  be  supposed,  as 
the  stale  of  religion  is  at  present  among  us,  that 
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some  condemned  malefactors  may  have  never  had 
the  dqctrine  of  the  gospel  enforced  upon  their  con- 
sciences.  But  since  it  must  be  acknowledged  of 
greater  consequende  in  a  religious,  as  well  as  civil 
respect,  how  persons  live,  than  how  they  die ;  it 
cannot  but  be  even  more  incumbent  on  us,  to  en- 
deavour, in  all. ways,  to  reclaim  those  offenders  who 
are  to  return  again  into  the  world,  than  those  who 
are  to  be  removed  out  of  it ;  and  the  only  effectual 
means  of  reclaiming  them,  is  to  instil  into  them  a 
prificiple  of  religion.  If  persons  of  authority  and 
influence  would  take  things  of  this  and  a  like  kind 
under  their  consideration,  they  might  perhaps  still 
ifnprlove  those  charities ;  which  are  already,  I  truly 
believe,  under  a  better  management  than  any  other 
of  80  large  a  compass  in  the  world.     But, 

4.  With  regard  to  the  two  particular  branches  of 
them  last  mentioned,  I  would  observe,  that  our  laws' 
and  whole  constitution,  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  go 
more  upon  supposition  of  an  equality  amongst  man- 
kind, than  the  constitution  and  laws  of  any  other 
countries.  "Now  this  plainly  requires,  that  more 
particular  regard  should  be  had  to  the  education  of 
the  lower  people  here,  than  in  places  where  they 
vie  born  slaves  of  power,  and  to  be  made  slaves  of 
superstition.  It  is,  I  suppose,  acknowledged,  that 
they  have  greater  liberty  here,  than  they  have  any 
where  else  in  the  world.  But  unless  care  be  taken 
for  giving  them  some  inward  principle,  to  prevent 
their  abusing  this  greater  liberty,  which  is  their 
birth-right,  cap  we  expect  it  will  prove  a  blessing 
to  them?  Or  will  they  not,  in  all  probability,  become 
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more  dissolute^  or  more  wild  and  extravagant,  what- 
ever wrong  turn  they  bappeti  to  take^  than  pto|di 
of  the  same  rank  in  other  countries  P 

5.  Let  me  again  remind  you  of  the  additional 
reason,  which  persons  of  fortune  have  to'takepai^ 
ticular  care  of  their  whole  behaviour,  that  it  be  in 
all  respects  good  and  exemplary,  upon  account  of 
the  influence  which  it  will  have  upon  the  manners 
of  their  inferiors.  And  pray  observe  how  Strictly 
this  is  connected  with  the  occasion  of  our  present 
meeting;  how  much  your  good  behaviour  in  pri* 
vate  life  will  contribute  to  promote  the  good  de» 
sign  of  all  these  charities ;  and  how  much,  the  con* 
trary  would  tend  to  defeat  it,  and  even  to  produce 
the  evils  which  they  are  intended  to  prevent  or  to 
remedy.  Whatever  care  be  taken  in  the  educatioo 
of  these  poor  children  at  school,  there  is  alwayis  dan* 
ger  of  their  being  corrupted  when  they  come  from 
it.  And  this  danger  is  greater,  in  proportion  to 
the  greater  wickedness  of  the  age  they  are  to  pass 
thr6ugh.  But  if,  upon  their  coming  abroad  into 
the  world,  they  find  the  principles  of  vtrlue  and  it- 
ligion  recommended  by  the  example  of  their  supe- 
riors, and  vice  and  irreligion  really  discountenanced, 
this  will  confirm  them  in  the  good  principles  in 
which  they  have  been  brought  up,  and  give  the 
best  ground  to  hope  they  will  nex'^r  depart  from 
them.  And  the  like  is  to  be  said  of  offenders,  who 
may  have  had  a  sense  of  virtue  and  religion  wrought 
in  them,  under  the  discipline  of  labour  and  confine- 
ment. Again;  dissolute  and  debauched  persons  of 
fortune  greatly  increase  the  general  corruption  of 
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]iilHiiier.» ;  atid  this  is  what  increases  want  and 
misery  of  all  kinds.  So  that  they  may  contribute 
largely  to  any  or  all  of  these  charities^  and  yet 
undo  bat  a  very  small  part  of  the  mischief  which 
lliey  do^  by  their  example,  as  well  as  in  other  ways. 
But  atill'the  mischief  which  they  do,  suppose  by 
tlidr  example,  is  an  additional  reason  why  they 
ahould  contribute  to  them ;  even  in  justice  to  par* 
tjcular  peraons,  in  whose  ruin  they  may  have  an 
unknown  share  of  guilt,  or,  however,  in  justice  to 
.floeiety  in  general;  for  which  they  will  deserve 
^mmendation,  how  blameable  soever  they  are  for 
the  other*  And,  indeed,  amidst  the  dark  prospect 
belbre  us,  from  that  profligateness  of  manners  and 
aoom  of  religion,  which  so  generally  abound,  this 
gokid  apirit  of  charity  to  the  poor  discovering  it- 
self ift  so  great  a  degree,  upon  these  occasions,  and 
likewise  in  the  late  necessitous  time,  even  amongst 
persons  far  from  being  blameless  in  other  respects; 
this  cannot  but  afford  hopes,  that  We  are  not  given 
over  by  Providence,  and  also  that  they  themselyes 
will  at  length  consider,  and  not  go  on  contribute 
i^gy  hy  the  example  of  their  vices,  to  the  intro- 
duction of  that  distress,  which  they  so  commend* 
ably  relieve  by  their  liberality. 

To  conclude;  let  our  charity  towards  men  be 
exalted  into  piety  towards  God,  from  the  serious 
consideration,  that  we  are  all  his  creatures ;  a  con- 
sideration which  enforces  that  duty  upon  our  con- 
sciences, m  we  have  any  regard  to  him.  This  kiod 
of  adjuration,  and  a  most  solemn  one  it  is,  one 
often  hears  profaned  by  a  very  unworthy  sort  of « 
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people,  when  they  a«k  relief  for  God's  sake.     But 
surely  the  principle  itself,   which  contains  in  it 
every  thing  great,  and  just,  and  good,  is  grievous- 
ly forgotten  among  us.     To  relieve  the  poor  for 
God's  sake,  is  to  do  it  in  conformity  to  the  order 
of  nature;  and  to  his  will,  and  his  example,  who  is 
the  Author  and  Governor  of  it ;  and  in  thankful 
remembrance,  that  all  we  have  is  from  his  bounty. 
It  is  to  do  it,  in  his  behalf,  an^  as  to  him.     For 
*^  he  that  hath  pity  upon  the  poor,  lendetb  unto 
the  Lord."^    And  our  Saviour  has  declared,  that 
he  will  take  as  given  to  himself,  what  is  given  in 
a  well-chosen  charity.f    Lastly^  It  is  to  do  it  under 
a  sense  of  the  account  which  will  be  required  of 
what  is  committed  to  our  trust,  when  the  rich  and 
poor,  who  meet  here  upon  terms  of  so  great  inr 
eq[uality,  shall  meet  hereafter  upon  a  level,  before 
him  who  "  is  the  Maker  of  them  all.  •' 


♦  Prov.  xix.  17. 
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And  not  using  your  liberty  for  a  cloak  of  malicious- 
ness, but  as  the  servants  of  God. 

his  history  so  fuU  of  important  and  interesting 
events,  as  that  which  this  day  recalls  annually  to 
our  thoughts,  cannot  but  afford  them  very  differ- 
ent subjects  for  their  most  serious  and  useful  em- 
ployment. But  there  seems  none  which  it  moxid 
naturally  leads  us  to  consider  than  that  of  hypo- 
crisy, as  it  sets  before  us  so  many  examples  of  it  ; 

or  which  will  yield  us  more  practical  instruction, 

.  •       >     *>•...*■ 
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as  these  examples  so  forcibly  admonish  us,  not  only 
to  be  upon  our  guard  against  the  pernicious  effects 
of  this  vice  in  others,  but  also  to  watch  over  our 
owQ  hearts,  against  every  thing  of  the  like  kind  in 
ourselves;  for  hypocrisy,  in  the  moral  and  reli- 
gious consideration  of  things,  is  of  much  larger 
extent  than  every  one  may  imagine. 

In  common  language,  which  is  formed  upon  the 
common  intercourses  amongst  men,  hypocrisy  sig- 
nifies^ little  more  than  their  pretending  what  they 
really  do  not  mean,  in  order  to  delude  one  another. 
But,  in  Scripture,  which  treats  chiefly  of  our  beha- 
viour towards  God  and  our  own  consciences,  it  sig- 
nifies not  only  the  endeavour  to  delude  our  feIlow« 
creatures,  but  likewise  insincerity  towards  Him, 
and  towards  ourselves.  And,  therefore,  according 
to  the  whole  analogy  of  Scriptural  language,  "  to 
use  liberty  as  a  cloak  of  maliciousness,"  *  must  b^ 
understood  to  mean,  not  only  endeavouring  to  im- 
pose upon  others,  by  indulging  wayward  passions, 

^  The  bjrpocrisy  laid  to  the  charge  of  the  Pharisees  and  Sadda- 
<cees,  in  Matt^  xvi.  at  the  beglDoing^  and  in  Luke  xii.  54.  is  deter- 
minately  this^  Ihat  their  vicious  passions  blinded  them  so  as  to  pre- 
vent their  discerning  the  evidence  of  our  Saviour's  mission ;  though 
DO  more  understanding  was  necessary  to  discern  it,  than  what 
they  had^  and  made  use  of  in  common  matters.  Here  tbey  are 
called  hypocrites  merely  upon  account  of  their  insiBoenty  l^wacSb 
God  and  their  o^n  consciences,  and  not  at  all  upon  account  of 
any  insincerity  towards  men.  This  last,  indeed,  is  included  in  that 
general  hypocrisy,  which,  throughout  the  gospels,  is  represented 
as  tlieir  distinguished  character,  but  the  former  is  as  much  includ- 
ed. For  they  were  not  men,  who,  without  any  belief  at  all  of 
religioB,  put  on  the  appearance  of  it  only  in  order  to  dfmiyt  die 
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or  carrying  on  indirect  designs,  under  pretences  of 
it;. but  also  excusing  and  palliating  such,  things 
to  ourselves ;  serving  ourselves  of  such  pretences  to 
quiet  our  own  minds  in  any  thing  which  is  wrong. 
Liberty,  in  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament, 
fbr  the  most  part,  signifies,  being  delivered  from 

warid ;  oo  the  contiary,  tbey  beliered  their  religioo,  and  were 
iqriout  itt  it  Bat  their  religion^  which  they  beiieved.  Mid  weie 
iraloui  in,  vms,  in  its  nature,  hypocritical :  for  it  was  the  fomi» 
not  the  reality ;  it  allowed  them  in  immoral  practices;  and,  in- 
deed, was  itself  in  some  respects  immoral,  as  they  indulged  their 
pHde,  Mid  nncharitableness,  under  the  notion  of  nal  fbr  it.  See 
ler.  is.  5.  Psal.  ixxviii.  36.  Job  iii.  Ip.  and  Matt.  xr.  7— «>14k 
and  uin.  13,  l6, 19,  94,  26.  where  kypocrit€  and  blind  wee  used 
proaiscuously.  Again,  the  Scripture  speaks  of  the  **  deceitfulness 
pfmi"  and  its  deceiving  those  who  are  guilty  of  it;  Heb.  iii.  13. 
Eph.  it.  22.  Rom.  vii.  11.:  of  men*s  acting  as  if  they  could  '*  de* 
eeive  and  mock  God ;''  Isa.  zxix.  15.  Acts  ▼.  3.  Oal.  vi.  7>:  of 
their  **  blinding  their  own  eyes;"  Matt.  xiii.  15.  Acts  xxvvt 
ItT.  $  and  **  deceiving  themselves,"  whkrh  is  quite  a  different  thing 
from  being  deceived.  1  Cor.  iii.  18.  1  John  i.  8.  Gal.  vi.  3. 
James  i.  22>  26.  Many  more  coincident  passages  might  be  mes* 
tMMied ;  but  I  will  add  only  one.  In  2  Thess.  ii.  it  is  foretold, 
that  by  means  of  some /oree,  some  energy  of  delusion,  men  should 
believe  the  lie  which  is  there  treated  of:  This  farce  of  delusion 
is  not  any  thing  without  them,  but  somewhat  within  them,  which 
it  IB  expressly  said,  they  should  bring  upon  themsefvcs,  **  by  not 
reoriving  the  love  of  the  truth,  but  having  pleasure  in  unrighteous- 
MM.'*  Answering  to  all  this  is  that  very  remarkable  passage  of 
onr  Lord,  Matt.  vi.  22,  23.  Luke  xi.  34,  35.  and  that  admoni- 
tioD,  repeated  fourteen  times  in  the  New  Testament,  "  he  that  hath 
ears  to  hear,  let  him  hear.'"  And  the  ground  of  this  whole  man- 
ner  6f  considering  things ;  fbr  it  is  not  to  be  spoken  of  as  only  a- 
peculiar  kind  of  phraseology,  but  is  a  most  accurate  and  strictly 
just  manner  of  considering  characters  and  moral  conduct ;  the 
ground  of  it,  I  say,  is,  that  when  persons  will  not  be  influenced  by 
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the  bondage  of  the  ceremonial  laur,  or  of  sin  and 
the  devil,  which  St  Paul  calls  ''  the  glorious  liberty 
of  the  children  of  God."  *  This  last  is  a  progressive 
state;  and  the  perfection,  of  it,  whether  attainar 
ble  in  this  world  or  not,  consists  in  that  "  perfect 
love/'t  which  St  John  speaks  of;  and  which,  as  it 
implies  an  entire  coincidence  of  our  wills  with  the 
will  of  God,  must  be  a  state  of  the  most  absolute  freen 
dom,  in  the  most  literal  and  proper  sense.  But  what^ 
^ver  St  Peter  distinctly  meant  by  this  word  liberty^ 
the  text  gives  occasion  to  consider  any  kind  of  it, 
which  is  liable  to  thp  abuse  he  here  warns  us  against* 
However,  it  appears  that  he  meant  to  comprehend 
that  liberty,  were  it  more  or  less,  which  they,  to 
whom  he  was  writing,  enjoyed  under  civil  govern- 
ipent ;  for  of  civil  government  he  is  speaking  jus( 
beforeandafterwards:  J  "Submityourselvesto  every 
ordinance  of  man  for  the  Lord's  sake ;  whether  it 
be  to  the  king,  as  supreme ;  or  unto  governors,  as 

9uch  evidence  in  religion  a3  they  apt  upon  ip  the  daily  course  of 
life,  or  when  their  notions  of  religion  (and  I  might  add  of  virtue) 
are,  in  any  sort,  reconcileable  with  what  is  vicious,  it  is  some  faul- 
ty negligence,  or  prejudice,  which  thus  deliiides  them;  in  very  dif- 
ferent ways,  perhaps,  and  very  different  degrees.  But  when  any 
one  is  thus  deluded  through  his  qwn  fault,  in  whatever  way  or  de- 
gree it  is,  he  deludes  himself.  And  this  is  as  properly  hypocrisy 
towards  himself,  as  deluding  the  world  is  hypocrisy  towards  the 
world :  And  he,  who  is  guilty  of  it,  acts  as  if  he  could  deceive  and 
mock  God ;  and,  therefore,  is  an  hypocrite  towards  him,  in  as 
sVrict  and  literal  a  sense  as  the  nature  of  the  subject  will  admit. 

*  Rom.  viii.  21.  f  1  John  iv.  18. 

:  1  Peter  ii.  13. 
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Tlnto  them  that  are  sent  by  him.  For  so  is  the  will 
of  God,  that  with  well-doing,"  of  which  dutiful 
behaviour  towards  authority  is  a  very  material  in- 
^tancej  *^  ye  may  put  to  silence  the  ignorance  of 
fbolish  men :  As  free,"  perhaps  in  d^tinction  from 
the  servile  state  of  which  he  speaks  afterwards,! 
*?  and  not  using  your  liberty  for  a  cloak  of  mali- 
•  ciotiigness/*  of  any  thing  wrongs  for  so  the  word 
signifies;  and  therefore  comprehends  petulance^  af- 
fectation of  popularity,  with  any  other  like  frivolous 
turn  of  mind,  as  well  as  the  more  hateful  and  dan- 
gerous passions,  such  as  malice,  or  ambition ;  for 
all  of  which  liberty  may  equally  be  "  used  as  a 
cldak."  The  apostle  adds,  "  But  as  the  servants  of 
06d;  as  free — but  as  his  servants,"  who  riequires  du- 
tiful submission  to  "  every  ordinance  of  man,"  to 
magistracy ;  and  to  whom  we  are  accountable  for 
our'manner  of  using  the  liberty  we  enjoy  un<ier  it^ 
as  well  as  for  all  other  parts  of  our  behaviour. — 
"  Not  us,ing  your  liberty  as  a  cloak  of  malicious- 
ness, but  as  the  servants  of  God." 
•  Here  are  three  things  offered  to  our  considera- 
tion : 

-  Firsty  A  general  supposition^  that  what  is  wrong 
cannot  be  avowed  in  its  proper  colours,  but  stands 
in  need  of  some  cloak  to  be  thrown  over  it :  Second- 
Ijf,  A  particular  one,  that  there  is  danger,  some  sin- 
gular danger,  of  liberty's  being  made  use  of  for  this 
purpose :  Lastly^  An  admonition  not  to  make  this 

t  Vcr.  IS. 
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ill  use  of  our  liberty,  ^^  but"  to  u^e  it  ^'  w  the  aet^ 
vants  of  God." 

\.  Here  is  a  general  suppositioBi  that  what  i« 
wrong  cannot  be  avowed  in  its  proper  colours^  but 
stands  in  need  of  some  cloak  to  be  thrown  over  lU 
God  has  constituted  our  nature,  and  the  nature  of 
society,  after  such  a  manner,  that,  generidly  speak^ 
lug,  men  cannot  encourage  or  support  themselves 
in  wickedness,  upon  the  foot  of  there  being  no  diffiy 
rence  between  right  and  wrong,  or  by  adirect  ayow- 
al  of  wrong,  but  by  disguising  it,  and  endeavtgup- 
ing  to  spread  over  it  some  colours  of  right.  Awl 
they  do  this  in  every  capacity  and  every  respect,  in 
which  there  is  a  right  or  a  wrong.  They  do  it^  not 
only  as  social  creatures  under  civil  government,  bat 
also  as  moral  agents  under  the  government  of  God; 
in  one  case,  to  make  a  proper  figure  in  the  worlii^ 
and  delude  their  fellow*creatures ;  in  the  other,  lb 
keep  peace  within  themselves,  and  delude  their  own 
consciences.  And  the  delusion  in  both  ca;^s  being 
voluntary,  is,  in  Scripture,  called  by  one  name,  and 
spoken  against  in  the  same  manner ;  though,  cloqbtr 
less,  they  are  much  more  explicit  with  themselves, 
and  more  distinctly  conscious  of  what  they  are 
about  in  one  case  than  in  the  other. 

The  fundamental  laws  of  all  governments  are  vir- 
tuous ones,  prohibiting  treachery,  injustice,  cruelty: 
and  the  law  of  reputation  entbices  thobe  civil  laws, 
by  rendering  these  vices  every  where  infamous,  and 
the  contrary  virtues  honourable,  and  of  good  report. 
Thus  far  the  constitution  of  society  is  visibly  moi  al: 
And  hence  it  is,  that  men  cannot  live  in  it  without 


tiddng  «are  tp  cover  those  vices  when  they  have 
them.  Bud  make  some  profession  of  the  opposite 
virtues,  fidelity,  justice,  kind  regard  Ux  othersi 
when  they  have  them  not :  But  especially  is  this 
Qecessmry,  in  order  to  disguise  and  colour  over 
iodirect  purposes/  which  require  the  concurrence 
of'  several  persons. 

Now,^  ail  false  pretences  of  this  kiikd  are  to  be 
CBlled  faypQpritical,  as  being  contrary  to  simplicity; 
though  not  always  designed,  properly  speakings  to 
beget  a  false  belief.  For  it  is  to  be  observedi  that 
tfaey  are  often  made  without  any  formal  intention 
to  have  them  believed,  or  to  have  it  thought  that 
thcnef  is  any  reality  under  these  pretences.  Many 
examples  occur  of  verbal  professions  of  fidelity,  jus^ 
iioe,  public  regards,  in  cases  where  there  could  be 
no  imagination  of  their  being  believed.  And  what 
oCiier  account  can  be  given  of  these  merely  verl^al 
professions,, but  that  they  were  thought  the  proper 
bnguage  for  the  public  ear ;  and  made  in  business, 
fiop*  tiie  very  same  kind  of  reasons  as  civility  is  kept 
up  in  conversation  ? 

These  false  professions  of  virtue,  which  men  have 
in  all  ages  found  it  necessary  to  make  their  appear- 
ance with  abroad,  must  have  been  originally  taken 
up  in  order  to  deceive,  in  the  proper  sense :  then 
they  became  habitual,  and  often  intended  merely 
by  way  of  form ;  yet  often  still,  to  serve  tlieir  ori- 
ginal purpose, of  deceiving. 

There  is  doubtless  amongst  mankind  a  great  deal 
•f  this  hypocrisy  towards  each  other;  but  not  so 
much  as  may  sometimes  be  supposed.     For  part 
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which  haft,  at  first  tfight,  this  appearance,  is  in  rea- 
lity that  other  hypocrisy  befbre-mentioned ;  that 
self-deceit,  of  which  the  Scripture  so  remarkably 
takes  notice.    Therd  are  indeed  persons,  who  live 
**  without' God  in  the  world  *"  *  and  some  appear  so 
hardened,  as  to  keep  no  measuries  with  themselves* 
But  as  very  ill  men  may  have  a  real  and  strotlg 
sense  of  virtue  and  religion,  in  proportion  as  this  is 
the  case  with  any,  they  cannot  be  easy  withiii 
themselves  but  by  deluding  their  consciences.    And 
though  they  should,  in  great  measure,  get  over  their 
religion,  yet  this  will  not  do.     For  as  long  as  they 
carry  about  with*them  apy  such  sense  of  things  as 
makes  them  condemn  what  is  wrong  in  others,  tfa^y 
could  not  but  condemn  the  same  in  themselves,^  and 
dislike  and  be  disgusted  with  their  own  character 
and  conduct,  if  they  would  consider  them  distinct 
ly,  and  in  a  full  light.     But  this  sometimes  they 
carelessly  neglect  to  do,  and  sometimes  carefully 
avoid  doing.    And  as  "  the  integrity  of  the  upright 
guides  him,"f  guides  even  a  man's  judgment,  so 
wickedness  may  distort  it  to  such  a  degree,  as  that 
he  may  "  call  evil  good,  and  good  evil ;  put  dark- 
ness for  light,  and  light  for  darkness  ;"j;  and  **  think 
wickedly,  that  God  is  such  an  one  as  hiniself."|| 
Even  the  better  sort  of  men  are,  in  some  degree, 
liable  to  disguise  and  palliate  their  failings  to  them- 
selves ;  but  perhaps  there  are  few  men,  who  go  on 

*  Eph.  ii.  12.  t  Prov.  xi.  3. 

X  Isa.  V.  20.  II  Psal.  1.  fil.  * 
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Hsaltnly  in  a  course  of  very  bad  things,  without 
iBomewhat  of  the  kind  now  described  in  a  very  high 
Segree^'  They  try  appearances  upon  themselves  as 
•wel)  as  upon  the  world,  and  with  at  least  as  much 
sQcceiis  ;  jand'chuse  to  manage  so  as  to  make  their 
own  taijnds  i&asy  with  their  faults,  which  can  scarce 
be  witkiiut  management,  rather  than  to  mend  them. 
•    BhtWhetherfrom  men's  deluding  themselves,  or 
fl0iB-theii^  intending  to  delude  the  world,  it  is  evi- 
dfent» -sbftrce  any  thing  wrong  in  public  has  ever 
beeiyaq6omplished|  or  even  attempted,  but  under 
ftteecolours ;  either  by  pretending  one  thing,  which 
WAS  'H^trt;  to  be  designed,  when  it  was  really  ano- 
tlMrtdmg)  which  was  wrong;  or,  if  that  which  was 
'WlQDg''was  avowed,  by  endeavouring  to  give  it  some 
appettrance  of  right     For  tyranny,  and  faction  so 
&ieixdlyto  it)  and  which  is  indeed  tyranny  out  of 
^w^ef)  and  unjust  wat*s,  and  persecution,  by  which 
tlie  tenth  h&s  been  laid  waste ;  all  this  has  all  along 
boeiii  catried  on  with  pretences  of  truth,  right,  ge-^ 
nera)  «ood;    So  it  is,  men  cannot  find  in  their  heart 
to^joii^  in  such  things,  without  such  honest  words 
te  be^the  bond  of  the  union,  though  they  know 
ambng  themselves,  that  they  are  only  words,, and 
often '  though  they :  know,  that  every  body  else 
knawis  it  too. 

-  These  observations  might  be  exemplified  by  nu- 
merous instances  in  the  history  which  led  to  them ; 
atid  without  them  it  is- impossible  to  understand  in 
any  sort  the  general  character  of  the  chief  actors  in 
it,  whb  were  engaged  in  the  black  design  of  sub- 

t  X 
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verting  the  constitution  of  their  country.  Tbi» 
they  completed  with  the  nrast  enorwoua  act  of 
mere  power,  in  defiance  of  all  laws  of  God  and  imm 
and  in  express  contradiction  to  the  real  deaigni  and 
public  votea  of  that  assembly,  whowcpnimiMinn, 
they  profesfted,  was  their  only  warrant  for  any  thing 
they  cUd  throughout  the  whole  rebellion.  Yct^witli 
unheard  of  hypocrisy  towards  men,  towards  Gqdy 
and  their  own  consciences,  for  without  such  a  caQtr 
plication  of  it,  their  conduct  is  inexplicable;  cyw 
this  action,  which  so  little  admitted  of  any  cloak 
was,  we  know,  contrived  and  carried  into  exficutWH^ 
under  pretences  of  authority,  religion,  libertyp  mi 
by  profaning  the  forms  of  justice  in  an  9if9Agimf»i 
and  trial,  like  to  what  is  used  in  regular  l9gs^  pn^ 
cedures.  No  age  indeed  can  show  am  examfile  of 
hypocrisy  parallel  to  this.  But  the  history  ttf^i^ 
ages,  and  all  countries,  will  show  what  ba^  been 
really  going  forward  over  the  face  of  the  earth}  to 
he  very  different  from  what  has  been  always  pretend- 
ed; and  that  virtue  has  been  everywhere  professed 
much  more  than  it  lias  been  anywhere  practised: 
nor  could  society,  from  the  very  nature  of  its  coa- 
stitution,  subsist  without  some  general  public  profes- 
sion of  it.  Thus  the  face  and  appearance,  which  the 
world  has  in  all  times  put  on,  for  the  ease  and  or- 
nament of  life,  and  in  pursuit  of  further  ends^  is  the 
justest  satire  upon  what  has  in  all  times  been  carry- 
ing on  under  it ;  and  ill  men  are  destined;  by  the 
condition  of  their  being  as  social  creatures,  always 
to  bear  about  with  them,  and,  in  different  degrees. 
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to  prafeas,  that  law  of  virtue,  by  which  they  ahall 
fimilly  be  judged  and  condemned. 

IL  M  £iir  pretences,  of  one  sort  or  other,  have 
thiwibvayis  been  made  une  of  by  mankind  to  colour 
cArec  indirect  and  wrong  designs  from  the  world, 
uid  topaUiate  and  excuse  them  to  their  own  minds, 
libe^y,.  in  common  with  all  other  good  things,  is 
liiMe  to  be  made  this  use  of,  and  is  also  liable  to  it 
IB  a  .way  more  peculiar  to  itself ;  which  was  the 
second  thing  to  be  considered. 

In  the  history  which  this  day  refers  us  to,  we 
find  our  constitution,  in  church  and  state,  destroy- 
ednuflder  pretences,  not  only  of  religion,  but  of  se- " 
CQfing'  liberty,  and  carrying  it  to  a  greater  height. 
Hie  destruction  of  the  former  was  with  zeal  of  such 
a  kind^  as  would  not  have  been  warrantable,  though 
it  had  been  employed  in  the  destruction  of  heathen- 
ism. And  the  confusions,  the  persecuting  spirit, 
and  incredible  fanaticism,  which  grew  up  upon  its 
Tuins^  cannot  but  teach  sober-minded  men  to  reve- 
rence so  niild  and  reasonable  an  establishment,  now 
it  is  restored,  for  the  preservation  of  Christianity, 
and  keeping  up  a  sense  of  it  amongst  us,  and  for 
the  instruction  and  guide  of  the  ignorant ;  nay,  were 
it  only  for  guarding  religion  from  such  extrava- 
gancies; especially  as  these  important  purposes  are 
served  by  it,  without  bearing  hard  in  the  least 
Upon  any. 

'  And  the  concurrent  course  of  things,  which 
brought  on  the  ruin  of  our  civil  constitution,  and 
what  followed  upon  it,  are  no  less  instructive.    The 
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opposition,  by  legal  and  parliamentary  metfaqdsi 
to  prerogatives  unknown  to  the  constitution,  ^wu 
doubtless  formed  upon  the  justest  fears  in  behalf  of 
it.  But  new  distrusts  arose ;  new  causes  were'  given 
for  them ;  these  were  most  unreasonably  aggravalr^ 
ed.  The  better  part  gradually  gave  way , to  the 
more  vioknt ;  and  the  better  part  themselves  aeent 
to  have  insisted  upon  impracticable  securities  agaiasC 
that  one  danger  to  liberty,  of  which  they  hail  too 
great  cause  to  be  apprehensive ;  and  woaderfiilly 
overlooked  all  other  dangers  to  it,  which  yetwdre, 
and  ever  will  be,  many  and  great.  •  Thus  they  join-' 
ed  in  the  current  measures,  till  they  wcrre  utterly 
unable  to- stop  the  mischiefs,  to  which,  with  too 
much  distrust  on  one  side,  and  too  iittle  im  the 
other,  they  had  contributed.  Never  was  a  more 
remarkable  example  of  the  wise  man's  observatioiv 
that  "  the  beginning  of  strife  is  as  when  oner  letteth 
out  water."  *  For  this  opposition,  thus  begun,  sure- 
ly without  intent  of  proceeding  to  violence;  yet  as 
it  went  on,  like  an  overflowing  stream  in  its  pro- 
gress, it  collected  all  sort  of  impurities,  and  grew 
more  outrageous  as  it  grew  more  corrupted,  till  at 
length  it  bore  down  every  thing  good  before  it. 
This  naturally  brought  on  arbitrary  power  in.  one 
shape,  which  was  odious  to  every  body,  and  which 
could  not  be  accommodated  to  the  forms  of  our 
constitution ;  and  put  us  in  the  utmost  danger  of 
having  it  entailed  upon  us  under  another,  which 
might.    For  at  the  king's  return,  such  was  the  just 

*  Prov,  xvii.  14. 
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.indigiiatiQii  of  this  public  at  what  it  had  seen,  and 
fear  of  feeling  again  what  it  had  felt  from  the  po- 
pular side ;  such  the  depression  and  compliance,  not 
only  of  the  more  guilty,  but  also  of  those  who,  with 
bitter  meaning,  had  gone  on  with  them ;  and  a 
great  deal  too  far  many  of  this  character  had  gone ; 
.mi  such  the  undistinguishing  distrust  the  people 
badof  them  all,  thatthechief  sjccuri ties  of  our  liber- 
tibs  -seems  to  have  been,  their  not  being  attempted 
at  tbat  time. 

fiat  though  persons  contributed  to  all  this  mis- 
diief  and  danger  with  different  degrees  of  guilt, 
iBMie  could  contribute  to  them  with  innocence,  who 
«k  all  knew  what  they  were  about.     Indeed,  the 
destnictiou  of  a  free  constitution  of  government, 
though  men  see  or  fancy  many  defects  in  it,  and 
whatever  they  design  or  pretend,  ought  not  to  be 
Aoiigbt  .of  without  horror.      For  the  design  is  in 
itaelf  unjust,  since  it  is  romantic  to  suppose  it  le- 
gal: itcannot  be  prosecuted  without  the  most  wick- 
ed means,  nor  accomplished  but  with  the  present 
nun  of  liberty,  religious  as  well  as  civil ;  for  it  must 
fee  the  ruin  of  its  present  security.     Whereas  the 
icstoration  of  it  must  depend  upon  a  tliousand 
iiibire  contingencies,  the  integrity,  understanding, 
power,  of  the  persons  into  whose  hands  anarchy  and 
confusion  should  throw  thingrs  :  and  who  they  will 
b^,  the  history  before  us  may  surely  serve  to  show, 
no  human  foresight  can  determine ;  even  though 
snch  a  terrible  crisis  were  to  happen  in  an  age,  not 
distinguished  for  the  want  of  principle  and  public 
spirit,  and  when  nothing  particular  were  to  be  ap- 
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t)rehended  from  abroad.  It  would  be  partiali^to 
say,  that  no  constitution  of  government  can  pcfssi*- 
bly  be  imagined  more  perfect  than  our  own ;  and 
ingenuous  youth  may  be  warmed  with  the  idea  iof 
one,  against  which  nothing  can  be  objected.'  Bat 
it  is  the  strongest  objection  against  attempting  to 
put  in  practice  the  most  perfect  theory,  that  it  ii 
imjiracticable,  or  too  dangerous  to  be  atteibpted. 
JVnd  whoever  will  thoroughly  consider,  in  what  de- 
gree mankind  are  really  influenced  by  reaaoti,  and  in 
what  degree  by  custom,  may,  I  think,  be  convinced, 
that  the  state  of  human  affairs  does  not  even  admit 
of  an  equivalent,  for  the  mischief  of  setting  things 
afloat,  and  the  danger  of  parting  with  thoise  se- 
curities of  liberty,  which  arise  from  regulations  of 
long  prescription  and  ancient  usage;  especially  at 
a  time  when  the  directors  are  so  very  numerous, 
and  the  obedient  so  few.  Reasonable  men,  there- 
fore, will  look  upon  the  general  plan  of  our  consti- 
tution, transmitted  down  to  us  by  our  ancestors,  as 
sacred;  and  content  themselves  with  calmly  doing 
what  their  station  requires,  towards  rectifying  the 
particular  things  which  they  think  amiss,  and  sup- 
plying the  particular  things  which  they  think  defi- 
cient in  it,  so  far  as  is  practicable  without  endan- 
gering the  whole. 

But  liberty  is  in  many  other  dangers  from  itself, 
besides  those  which  arise  from  formed  designs  of 
destroying  it,  under  hypocritical  pretences,  or  ro- 
mantic schemes  of  restoring  it  upon  a  more  perfect 
plan.  It  is  particularly  liable  to  become  excessive, 
and  to  degenerate  insensibly  into  licentiousness ;  in 
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the  tame  manner  as  liberality,  for  example,  is  apt 
to  degenerate  into  extraivagance.  And  as  men  cloak 
tiieir  extravagance  to  themselves  under  the  notion 
of  liberality,  and  to  the  world  under  the  name  of 
it,  so  licentiousness  passes  under  the  name  and  no- 
tion  of  liberty.  Now  it  is  to  be  observed,  that 
there  isy  in  some  respects  or  other,  a  very  peculiar 
ocmtrariety  between  those  vices  which  consist  in 
excess^  and  the  virtues  of  which  they  are  said  to  be 
the  excess,  and  the  resemblance,  and  whose  names 
atusy  affect  to  bear;  the  excess  of  any  thing  being 
always  to  its  hurt,  and  tending  to  its  destruction* 
In  this  manner  licentiousness  is,  in  its  very  nature, 
a  present  infringement  upon  liberty,  and  dangerous 
to  it  for  the  future.  Yet  it  is  treated  by  many 
persons  with  peculiar  indulgence  under  this  very 
notion,  as  being  an  excess  of  liberty.  And  an  ex« 
oeat  of  liberty  it  is  to  the  licentious  themselves : 
but  what  ia  it  to  those  who  suffer  by  them,  and  who 
do  sot  think  that  amends  is  at  all  made  them  by  ha* 
ving  it  left  in  their  power  to  retaliate  safely  ?  When  - 
by  popular  insurrections,  or  defamatory  libels,  or  in 
any  like  way,  the  needy  and  the  turbulent  securely 
injure  quiet  people  in  their  fortune  or  good  name, 
so  far  quiet  people  are  no  more  free  than  if  a  single 
tyrant  used  them  thus.  A  particular  man  may  be 
licentious  without  being  less  free ;  but  a  community 
cannot,  since  the  licentiousness  of  one  will  unavoid* 
ably  break  in  upon  the  liberty  of  another.  Civil  li- 
berty, the  liberty  of  a  community,  is  a  severe  and  a 
restrained  thing;  implies  in  the  notion  of  it,  autho- 
rity, settled  subordinations,  subjection,  and  obedi- 
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ence ;  and  is  altogether  as  much  hurt  by  too  little 
of  this  kind  as  by  too  much  of  it.  .  And  the  love  of 
liberty,  wlien  it  is  indeed  the  love  of  liberty,  whick 
carries  us  to  withstand  tyranny,  will  as  much  cacry 
us  to  reverence  authority,  and  suppoi^  it;  for  this 
most  obvious  reason,  that  one  is  as  necessary  to  the . 
very  being,  of  liberty,  as  the  other  is  destructive  of 
it.    And  therefore  the  love  of  liberty^  which  does 
not  produce  this  effect;  the  love  of  liberty,  which 
is  not  a  real  principle  of  dutiful  behaviour  towards 
authority ;  is  as  hypocritical,  as  the  religion  which 
is  not  productive  of  a  good  life.     Licentiousness  is, 
in  truth,  such  an  excess  of  liberty,  as  is  of  the  same 
nature  with  tyranny.     For,  what  is  the  difference 
between  tl^em,  but  that  one  is  lawless  power  exer- 
cised under  pretence  of  authority,  or  by  persons  in- 
vested with  it ;  the  other,  lawless  power  exercised 
under  pretence  of  liberty,  or  without  any  pretence 
at  all  ?    A  people,  then,  must  always  be  less  free,  in 
proportion  as  they  are  more  licentious ;  licentious-* 
ness  being  not  only  different  from  liberty,  but  di- 
rectly contrary  to  it ;  a  direct  breach  upon  it. 

It  is  moreover  of  a  growing  nature,  and  of  speedy 
grovyth  too;  and,  with  the  culture  which  it  has 
among3t  us,  needs  no  great  length  of  time  to  get 
to  such  an  hieight  as  no  legal  government  will  be 
able  to  restrain,  or  subsist  under ;  which  is  the  con- 
dition the  historian  describes,  in  saying,  they  could 
neither  bear  their  vices,  nor  the  remedies  of  them.* 
J  said  legal  government;  for,  in  the  present  state 

*  Ngc  vitia  nostra,  nee  remedia  pati  possumus.    Liv.  1.  i.  c.  ] . 
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of  the  world,  there  is  no  danger  df  our  becoming 
savages.  Had  licentiousness  finished  its  work,  and 
destroyed  our  constitution,  power  would  not  be 
wanting,  from  one  quarter  or  another,  sufficient  to 
subdue  us,  and  keep  us  in  subjection.  But  go vemr- 
ment,  as  distinguished  from  mere  power,  free  go- 
vernment, necessarily  implies  reverence  in  the  subt- 
jects  of  it,  for  authority,  or  power  regulated  by 
laws,  and  an  habit  of  submission  to  the  subordinar 
tions  in  civil  life,  throughout  its  several  ranks;  nor 
is  a  people  capable  of  liberty  without  somewhat  of. 
this  kind.  But  it  must  be  observed,  and  less  sure- 
ly cannot  be  observed,  this  reverence  and  submis- 
sion will,  at  best,  be  very  precarious,  if  it  be  not 
founded  upon  a  sense  of  authority  being  God's  orr 
dinance,  and  the  subordinations  in  life  a  provideur 
tial  appointment  of  things.  Now,  let  it  be  consider- 
ed,  for  surely  it  is  not  duly  considered,  what  is  realr 
ly  the  short  amount  of  those  representations,  which 
persons  of  superior  rank  give,  and  encourage  to  be  • 
given  of  each  other,  and  which  are  spread  over  the 
nation  ?  Is  it  not  somewhat,  in  itself,  and  in  its  cir- 
cumstances, beyond  any  thing  in  any  other  age  or 
country  of  the  world  ?  And  what  effect  must  the 
continuance  of  this  extravagant  licentiousness  in 
them,  not  to  mention  other  kinds  of  it,  have  upon 
the  people  in  those  respects  just  mentioned?  Must 
it.  not  necessarily  tend  to  wear  out  of  their  minds 
all  reverence  for  authority,  and  respect  for  superiors 
of  every  sort ;  and,  joined  with  the  irreligious  prin- 
ciples we  find  so  industriously  propagated,  to  iur 
troduce  a  total  profiigateness  amongst  them;  9ince» 
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let  them  be  as  bad  as.  they  will,  it  is  scarce  povnble 
they  can  be  so  bad  aa  they  are  instructed  they  may 
be,  or  worse  than  they  are  told  their  superiors  are? 
And  is  there  no  danger  that  all  this,  to  mentkm 
only  one  supposeabte  course  of  it^  may  raise  some- 
what like  that  levelling  spirit,  upon  atheistical  prin* 
ciples,  which,  in  the  last  age,  prerailed  upon  enthu- 
siastic ones ;  not  to  speak  of  the  possibility,  that 
different  sorts  of  people  may  unite,  in  it,  upon  these 
contrary  principles  ?  And  may  not  this  spirit,  to- 
gether with  a  concurrence  of  ill-humours,  and  of 
persons  who  hope  to  find  their  account  in  confu- 
sion, soon  prevail  to  such  a  degree,  as  will  require 
more  of  the  good  old  principles  of  loyalty  and  of 
religion  to  withstand  it^  than  appear  to  be  left 
amongst  us  ? 

What  legal  remedies  can  be  provided  against  these 
mischiefs,  or  whether  any  at  all,  are  considerations 
the  farthest  from  my  thoughts.  No  government 
can  be  free,  which  is  not  administered  by  general 
stated  laws ;  and  these  cannot  comprehend  every 
case,  which  wants  to  be  provided  against;  nor  can 
new  ones  be  made  for  every  particular  case,  as  it 
arises :  and  more  particular  laws,  as  well  as  more 
general  ones,  admit  of  infinite  evasions;  and  1^1 
governn^ent  forbids  any  but  legal  methods  of  re- 
dress, which  cannot  but  be  liable  to  the  same  sort 
of  imperfections,  besides  the  additional  one  of  de- 
lay ;  and  whilst  redress  is  delayed,  however  tinar 
voidably,  wrong  subsists.  Then  there  are  very  bad 
things,  which  human  authority  can  scarce  provide 
against  at  all,  but  by  methods  dangerous  to  liberty ; 
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utir  fally,  bttt  by  such  as  would  be  fatal  to  it.  These 
things  shoiw,  that  liberty,  in  the  veiy  nature  of  it> 
absolutely  requires,  and  even  supposes,  that  people 
be  able  to  govern  themselves  in  those  respects  in 
which  they  are  free;  otherwise  their  wickedness  will 
be  in  proportion  to  their  liberty,  and  this  greatest 
^blessings  will  become  a  curse. 

III.  These  things  show  likewise,  that  there  is  but 
bne  adequate  remedy  to  the  forementioned  evils^ 
«Ten  that  which  the  apostle  prescribes  in  the  last 
words  of  the  text,  to  consider  ourselves  ^^  as  the 
servants  of  God,*"  who  enjoins  dutiful  submission 
to  civil  authority  as  his  ordinance ;  and  to  whom 
we  are  accountable  for  the  use  we  make  of  the  li- 
berty which  we  enjoy  under  it.  Since  men  cannot 
live  out  of  society,  nor  in  it,  without  government^ 
government  is  plainly  a  divine  ap|>ointment ;  and 
consequently  submission  to  it,  a  most  evident  duty 
of  the  law  of  nature.  And  we  all  know  in  how 
forcible  a  manner  it  is  put  upon  our  consciences  in 
Scripture.  Nor  can  this  obligation  be  denied  for- 
mally upon  any  principles,  but  such  as  subvert  all 
other  obligations.  Yet  many  amongst  us  seem  not 
to  consider  it  as  any  obligation  at  all.  This  doubts 
less  is,  in  a  great  measure,  owing  to  dissoluteness 
and  corruption  of  manners ;  but  I  think  it  is  part- 
ly owing  to  their  having  reduced  it  to  nothing  in 
theory :  whereas  this  obligation  ought  to  be  put 
upon  the  same  foot  with  all  other  general  ones, 
which  are  not  absolute  and  without  exception :  and 
our  submission  is  due  in  all  cases,  but  those  which 
we  really  discern  to  be  exceptions  to  this  general 
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rule.  And  they'  who  are  perpetually  displaying  the 
exceptions,  though  they  do  not  incfeed. contradict 
thfe  meaning  of  any  particular  text  of  Scriptnii^ 
which  surely  intended  to  make  no  alteration  i* 
men's  civil  riglits,  yet  they  go  against  the  gentni 
tenor  of  Scripture.  For  the  Scripture,  throughout 
the  whole  of  it,'  commands  submission;  supposing 
men  apt  enough  of  themselves  to  make  the  excep- 
fioBs,  and  not  to  need  heing  continually  reminded 
of  them.  Now,  if  we  are  really  under  any  obligir 
tions  of  duty  at  all  to  magistrates,  honour  and  re- 
spect, in  our  behaviour  towards  them,  must  doubt- 
less be  their  due.  And  they  who  refuse  to  pay 
them  this  small  and  easy  regard,  who  "  despise  d(h 
minion,  and  speak  evil  of  dignities,''"*:  should  seri- 
ously ask  themselves,  what  restrains  them  from  any 
other  instance  whatever  of  undutifulness?  And  if  it 
be  principle,  why  not  from  this?  Indeed,  free  go- 
vernment supposes,  that  the  conduct  of  affairs  may 
be  inquired  into,  and  spoken  of  with  freedom.  Yet 
surely  this  should  be  done  with  decency,  for  the 
sake  of  liberty  itself;  for  its  honour,  and  its  secu- 
rity. But  be  it  done  as  it  will,  it  is  a  very  different 
thing  from  libelling,  and  endeavouring  to  vilify  the 
persons  of  such  as  are  in  authority,  ft  will  be  hard 
to  find  an  instance,  in  which  a  serious  man  could 
calmly  satisfy  himself  in  doing  this.  It  is  in  no 
case  necessary,  and  in  eyery  case  of  very  pernicious 
tendency.  J3ut  the. immorality  of  it  increases,  in 
proportion  to  the  integrity  and  superior  rank  of  the 

r  Judc  8. 
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pefSdM  thus  treated.  It  is  therj^ore  in  tbeliigli*-  . 
esfrHJiegree  iidinoral,  when  it  extends  to  the  supreme 
kuthority  in  the  person  of  a  prince,  from  whoih  our 
liberties  are  in  no  imaginable  danger,  whatever 
they  may  be  from  ourselves;  and  whose  miid^  and 
strictly  legal  government,  could  not  but  make  any< 
l^irtuous  people  happy. 

A  free  government,  which  the  good  providence 
of  €od  has  preserved  to  us  through  innUmerabler 
dangers,  is  an  Invaluable  blessing.  And  bur  iagrai^^ 
titude  to  him,  in  abusing  of  it,  ihust  be  great  itf 
piwportion  to  •  the  greatness 'of  the  blessing,  and 
the  iprbvidential  deliverances  by  which  it  has  bees 
priEHsferred  to  us.  Yet  the  crime  of  abiising  this 
blessfiiig  receives  further  aggravation  from  hence, 
tbM  «6ucH'4i!bose  always  is  to  the  reproach,  and 
tends  to  the  ruin  of  it.  The  abuse  of  liberty  has 
directly  overturned  many  free  governments^  .as 
well  as  our  own^  on  the  popular  side;  and  has,  in 
variotis  ways,  contributed  to  the  ruin  of  many, 
which  have  been  overturned  ontheside  of  author 
rity.  Heavy,  thereforie,  must  be  liicir  guilt,  who 
shall  be  found  to  have  given  such  advantages 
against  it,  as  well  as  theirs  who  have  taken  theni. 

Lastly y  The  consideration^  that  we  are  the  ser- 
va^nts  of  God,  reminds  us,  that  we  are  accountable 
to  him  for  our  behaviour  in  those  respects,  in 
which  it  is  out  of  the  reach  of  all  human  autho- 
rity, and  is  the  strongest  enforcement.of  sinceri- 
ty;  as  "  all  things  are  naked,  and  open,  tinto  the 
eyes  of  him  with  whom  we  have  to  do."*    Arti- 

♦Heb.  iv.  13: 
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jScial  behaviour  might  perhaps  avail  much  towwdt 
quieting  our  contcieoces,  and  making  our  yarl 
good  in  the  short  competitions  of  this  world ;  hut 
what  will  it  avail  us^  considered  as  under  the.go^ 
▼emment  of  God  ?  Under  his  government  '^  there 
is  no  darkness,  nor  shadow  of  deaths  where  the 
workers  of  iniquity  may  hide  themselves."* ,  H« 
has  indeed  instituted  civil  government  over  the 
face  of  the  earth,  ^^  for  the  punishment  of  evil- 
doeri^  and  for  the  praise/  the  aposlle  does  not  89QF 
the  rewarding,  but,  "  for  the  praise,  of  them  that 
do  welL'^t  Yet  as  the  worst  antwer  these  enja 
in  some  measure,  the  best  can  do  it  veiy  imptf * 
fectly.  Civil  government  can  by  no  means  take 
cognisance  of  every  work,  which  is  good  or  evil : 
many  things  are  done  in  seoret;  the  authors  un- 
known to  it,  and  often  the  things  themselves: 
Then  it  cannot  so  much  consider  actions,  under 
the  view  of  their  being  morally  good  or  evil,  as 
imder  the  view  of  their  being  mischievous,  or  be- 
neficial to  society ;  nor  can  it  in  any  wise  execute 
judgment  in  rewarding  what  is  good,  as  it  can,  and 
ought,  and  does,  in  punishing  what  is  evil.  But 
'VGod  shall  bring  every  work  into  judgment,  with 
every  secret  thing,  whether  it  be  good,  or  whether 
it  be  evil/' t 
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Tnm  tip  a  child  in  the  wajf  he  should  go ;  and  when 
he  is  old  he  will  not  depart  from  it. 

Human  creatures,  from  the  constitution  of  their 
nature,  and  the  circumstances  in  which  they  are 
placed,  cannot  but  acquire  habits  during  their 
childhood,  by  the  impressions  which  are  given 
them,  and  their  own  customary  actbns.  And  long 
before  they  arrive  at  mature  age,  these  habits  form 
a  geiieral  settled  chairacter.  And  the  observation 
of  the  text,  that  the  most  early  habits  are  usually 
tlie  most  lasting,  is  likewise  every  one^s  observation. ^ 
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K^o  w,  whenever  children  are  left  to  themselves,  and 
to  the  guides  and  companions  which  they  chuse,  or 
by  hazard  light  upon,  we  .find  by  experience,  that 
the  first  impressions  they  take,  and  course  of  action 
they  get  into,  are  very  bad ;  and  so,  consequently, 
must  be  their  habits,  and  character,  and  future  be* 
haviour.  .  Thus, ;  if  t^iey  are  not  trained  up  in  the 
way  they  "  should  go,"  they  will  certainly  be  train- 
ed up  the  way  they  should  not  go;  and,  in  all  pro- 
bability, will  persevere  in  it,  and  become  miserable 
themselves,  and  mischievous  to  society :  ^hich,  in 
event,  is  worse,  uponftccoiint  of  botb^- tban<if  tbejF 
had  been  exposed  t6  perish  in  their  iri&iicy.    0|i 
the  other  hand,  the  ingenuous  docility  of  children 
before  they  have  been  deceived,  their  distrust  of 
themselves,  and  natural  deference  to  grown  people, 
whom  they  find  here  settled  in  a  world  where  they 
themselves  are  strangers,  and  to  whom  they  Jiave 
recourse  for  advice,  as  readily  as  for  protection; 
which  deference  is  still  greater  towards  those  who 
are  placed  over  them  ;  these  things  give  the  just- 
est  grounds  to  expect,  that  they  may  receive  such 
impressions,  and  be  influenced  to  such  a  course  of 
behaviour,  as  will  produce  lasting  good  habits; 
and,  together  with  the  dangers  befoi*e-mentioned, 
are  as  truly  a  natural  demand  upon  us  to  '^  .train 
them  up  in  the  way  they  should  go,"  as  their  bOr 
dily  wants  are  a  demand  to  provide  them  bodily 
nourishment.     Brute  creatures  are  appointed  to 
do  no  more  than  this  last  for  their  offspring;  na-: 
ture  forming  them,  by  instincts,  to  the  particular 
manner  of  life  appointed  them,  from  which  they; 
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nevier  deviate^  But  this  is  so  far  from  being  the 
case  of  meiiy  that,  on  the  contrary^  considering 
coinniunities  collectively,  every  successive  genera- 
tion is  left,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  Providence, 
to-  be  formed  by  the  preceding  one ;  and  becomes 
good  or  bad,  though  not  without  its  own  merit  or 
dement,  as  this .  trust  is  discharged  or  violated, 
chiefly  in  the  management  of  youth. 

We  ought,  doubtless,  to  instruct  and  admonish 
gipown  persons,  to  restrain  them  from  what  is  evil, 
afid  encourage,  them  in  what  is  good,  as  we  are 
abk ;  but  this  care  of  youth,  abstracted  from  all 
consideration  of  the  parental  affection ;  I  say,  this 
care 'of  youth,  which  is  the  general  notion  of  edu- 
cation^ becomes  a  distinct  subject  and  a  distinct 
duty^  from  the  particular  ditnger  of  their  ruin,  if 
left  to. themselves,  and  the  particular  reason  we 
have  to  expect  they  will  do  well,  if  due  care  be 
taken. of  them.  And  from  hence  it  follows,  that 
children  have  as  much  right  to  some  proper  edu- 
cation, as  to  have  their  lives  preserved;  and  that, 
when  this  is  not  given  them  by  their  parents,  the 
cafe  of  it  devolves  upon  all  persons^  it  becomes 
the  duty  of  all  who  are  capable  of  contributing  to 
it,  and  whose  help  is  wanted. 

These  trite,  but  most  important  things,  implied 
indeed  in  the  text,  being  thus  premised  as  briefly 
asil  could  express  them,  I  proceed  to  consider  dis- 
tinctly, the  general  manner  in  which  the  duty,  of 
education  is  there  laid  before  us;  which  will  fur- 
ther show  its  extent,  and  further  obviate  the  idle 
objections  which  have  been  made  against  it.    And 
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all  this  together  will  naturally  lead  us  to  cbncidtr 
the  occasion  and  necessity  of  schools  for  tbe  edo- 
catron  of  poor  children,  and  in  what  light  the  d^ 
jectimis  against  them  are  to  be  regarded. 

Solomon  might  probably  intend  the  text  ibr  a 
particular  admonition^  to  educate  children  in  a  anittr 
ner  suitable  to  their  respective  ranks  and  Aitiiie 
employments ;  but  certainly  he  intended  it  for « 
general  admonition,  to  educate  them  in  yirtut  «nd 
religion,  and  good  conduct  of  theniselves  in  their 
temporal  concerns.  And  all  this  together,  in'whicb 
they  are  to  be  educated,  he  calls  ^^  the  way  tiMjr 
should  go^"  i.  e.  he  mentions  it  not  as  a  matter  aS 
speculation,  but  of  practice.  And  con&yFmsdUy  to 
this  description  of  Uie  things  in  which  chiidrenaie 
to  be  educated,  he  describes  education  itself:  For 
he  calls  it  "  training  them  up^"  which  is  a  very  dtf* 
ferent  thing  from  merely  teaching  them  some  tmtht, 
necessaiy  to  be  known  or  believed.  It  is  endea- 
vouring to  form  such  truths  into  practical  principles 
in  the  mind,  so  as  to  render  them  of  habitual  good 
influence  upon  the  temper  and  actions,  in  all  thevar 
rious  occurrences  of  life.  And  this  is  not  done  by 
bare  instruction ;  but  by  that,  together  with  adnoo- 
nishing  them  frequently,  as  occasion  offers;  restrain- 
ing them  from  what  is  evil,  and  exercising  them  in 
what  is  good.  Thus  the  precept  of  the  apostle'  con- 
cerning this  matter  is,  to  '^  bring  up  children  in  the 
nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord  f*  as  it  were 
by  way  of  distinction  from  acquainting  them  mere- 

*  Eph.  vi,  4. 
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ly  WiiUi  tbfl  pcuicipl«s  of  Christianity,  aa  yoa  WQuId 

wHk W(f'^¥im»$^  thfpcy.  TUQugh:  edacatiQP  werq 
iwtjbllig  mor^  tha»  infi^rqiiqg  chilcirqi)  of  som^ 
twith^  c^i»po#t^Bfi«  to  tiwm,  .wlatiu^.  tp  religiaa 
«tt4  Qawiwn  life,  yfit.  there  wouid  be?  gfreat  re^- 
tonifAR  it,  pQtwitlwtooding  the.  frivolous  objfiqtioiw 
fiOO^f n4ftg  4bP  dwger  Qf!  giving  them  preJMrdices, 
But:w]^R  weciop#i4«ri.  tbiSLt  ^uch  iaformation  itself 
ill  TmUjy  lb$^  l^^t  pan  of  it^  md  tbat.  it  cpusists  ia 
9lldW!Vi9ttriRg  t^  p««t  tbQOH  iato  right  diapoj^tions  of 
toiBd»>wd  right  ba.bi*«  of  IJvipg,  in  every  relation 
and  every  capacity ;  this  consideration  show^  such 
9l)jiceiioii9  to  b9  qiut^,  absurd ;  si^ce  it  shows  th^m 
to-be  bty^^iiwrsigajiQ^t;  doing  a  thing  of  the  utmost 
inpppf  ttaoe  at  the  nJMiural  opportunity  of  our  doing 
it^  ca»Wibood. and  youth;  a»d  which- i^  ipd^,  pro- 
perly $pwking,  OUB  ouily  om^  For  when  they  are 
groiicii  up  to  maturityj  they  are  out.  of  our  blinds, 
ftod  xntiat  be  left  to  theniselvep.  Tbfl  natur^  autho** 
rity  Oft  one  3ide^^  cf  a3e9,  and  the  defer^pce  on  the 
other.  God  forbids  that  it  s}K>uld  be  impossible  for 
men  to  iiecoHect  themselves,  and  reform  at  au  ad- 
vanoedage;  but  it  is  in  np  $ort  in  the  power  of 
Dthqvs:  to  gain  upon  them ;  to  turn  them  away  from 
vhat  is  wrongs  and  enforce  upon  them  what  is  right, 
at  that  season  of  their  lives,  in  the  majnner  we  might 
hav^  done  in  their  childhood. 

.  Doubtlesa  religion  requires  instruction,,  for  it  is 
fiumded  in  knowledge  and  belief  of  some  truths ; 
Wf^  so  is  coqomon  prudence  in  the  management  of 
our  temporal  affairs :  yet  neither  of  them  consist  i^ 
the  knowledge  or  belief  even  of  these  fundamental 
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truths ;  but  in  our  being  brought,  by  such  know« 
ledge  or  belief^  to  a  correspondent  temper  and  beha- 
viour. Religion,  as  it  stood  under  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, is  perpetually  styled,  "  the  fear  of  God  f  un- 
der the  New,  "  faith  in  Christ."  But  as  that  fear 
of  God  does  not  signify  literally  being  afraid'  of 
him,  but  having  a  good  heart,  and  leading  a  good 
life,  in  consequence  of  such  fear;  so  this  futth  in 
Christ  does  not  signify  literally  believing  in  him,  in 
the  sense  that  word  is  used  in  common  language, 
but  becoming  his  real  disciples,  in  consequence  of 
such  belief. 

Our  religion  being  then  thus  practical,  consisting 
in  a  frame  of  mind  and  course,  of  behaviour  suit- 
able to  the  dispensation  we  are  under,  and  which 
will  bring  us  to  our  final  good ;  children  ought,  by 
education,  to  be  habituated  to  this  course  of  beba« 
viour,  and  formed  into  this  frame  of  mind.  And  it 
must  ever  be  remembered,  that  if  no  care  be  taken 
to  do  it,  they  will  grow  up  in  a  direct  contrary  be- 
haviour, and  be  hardened  in  direct  contrary  habits; 
they  will  more  and  more  corrupt  themselves,  and 
spoil  their  proper  nature ;  they  will  alienate  them- 
selves farther  from  God  ^  and  not  only  neglect,  but 
"  trample  under  foot,"  the  means  which  he,  in  his 
infinite  mercy,  has  appointed  for  our  recovery.  And 
upon  the  whole,  the  same  reasons  which  show,  tliat 
they  ought  to  be  instructed  and  exercised  in  what 
will  render  them  useful  to  society,  secure  them  from 
the  present  evils  they  are  in  danger  of  incurring, 
and  procure  them  that  satisfaction  which  lies  with- 
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in.  the  reach  of  human  prudence  ;  show  likewise, 
that  they  ought  to  be  instructed  and  exercised 
in  what  is  suitable  to  the  highest  relations  in 
which  we  stand,  and  the  most  important  capacity 
in  which,  we  can  be  considered ;  in  that  temper  of 
mind  and  course  of  behaviour,  which  will  secure 
them  from  their  chief  evil,  and  bring  them  to  their 
chief  good.  Besides,  that  religion  is  the  principal 
security  of  men's  acting  a  right  part  in  society,  and 
even  in  respect  to  their  own  temporal  happiness,  all 
things  duly  considered. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  children  may  be  taught  super- 
stition under  the  notion  of  religion ;  and  it  is  true 
aiflo,  that,  under  the  notion  of  prudence,  they  may 
be  educated  in  great  mistakes  as  to  the  nature  of 
real  interest  and  good,  respecting  tlie  present  world. 
Butthis  is  no  more  a  reason  for  not  educating  them 
according  to  the  best  of  our  judgment,  than  our 
knowing  how  very  liable  we  all  arc.  to  err  in  other 
cases,  is  a  i^eason  why  we  should  not,  in  those  other 
cases,  act  according  to  the  best  of  our  judgment. 

It  being  then  of  the  greatest  importance,  that 
children  should  be  thus  educated,  the  providing 
schools  to  give  this  education  to  such  of  them  as 
would  not  otherwise  have  it,  has  the  appearance,  at 
least  at  first  sight,  of  deserving  a  place  amongst  the 
very  befet  of  good  works.  One  would  be  backward, 
methinks,  in  entertaining  prejudices  against  it;  and 
very  forward,  if  one  had  any,  tq  lay  them  aside,  up- 
on being  shown  that  they  were  groundless.  liet  us 
consider  the  whole  state  of  the  case.     For  though 
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this  will  lead  us  some  little  complis^  yet  I  chute  to 
do  it ;  and  the  rather,  because  there  arc  people  who 
speak  of  charity-schooiB  as  a  tiew^ii vented  tcheme^ 
and  therefore  to  be  looked  upon  \H(^  I  know  m/t 
what  suspicion.  Whereas  it  will  appear^  that  the 
scheme  of  charity-schoo]s>  even  the  part  of  it  wUdi 
is  most  looked  upon  in  this  light,  teachrn^^  the  chil^ 
dreti  letters  and  accounts,  is  no  otherwise  new,  tiitii 
as  the  occasion  for  it  is  so. 

Formerly,  not  only  the  eduoaUon  of  poor  chil- 
dren, but  also  their  maintenance,  with  that  of  {hie 
other  poor)  were  }eft  to  voiuntary  charities,. .  But 
"grtat  changes  of  different  sorts  hafxpeQUfeg  over  the 
nation,  and  ctearity  becoming  more  coldt  or  the 
poor  more  numerous,  it  was  found  necesaafy  ie 
make  some  legal  provision  for  them.  .  This  mif^ 
much  m(»>e  properly  than  charity-schools,  heixd]e^ 
a  new  scheme.  For,  without  question,  the  edtica* 
tion  of  poor  children  was  all  along  taken  care  of, 
by  voluntary  charities,  more  or  less;  but  obliging 
us  by  law  to  maintain  the  poor,  was  new  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  Yet,  because  a  change 
of  circumstances  nuide  it  necessary,  its  novelty  was 
no  reason  dgainst  it.  Now,  in  that  legal  provision 
For  the  maintenance  of  the  poor,  poor  children  must 
doubtless  have  had  a  part  in  common  with  grown 
people.  But  this  couM  never  be  suAicient  for  chil'- 
4ren,  because  their  case  always  requires  more  than 
mere  maintenance ;  it  requires  that  they  be  educa- 
ted in  some  proper  manner.  Wherever  there  arc 
poor,  who  want  to  be  maintained  by  charity,  there 
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mftstbe  poorchtldreQi  who^  besides  this,  want  to  be 
c!diioated  by  cbaj-ity.  Aud  wbenever  there  begam 
to  be  need  of  kgaU  provision  for  the  maintenance  o( 
the  poor,  there  must  immediately  have  been  need 
aUp  of  some  particular  legal  provisioa  in  behalf  of 
poor  children  for  their  education;  this  not  being  in- 
cluded in  what  we  call  their  maintenance.  -  And 
mwayi  whose  parents  ^e  able  to  maintain  them,  and 
do  90^  may  yet  be  utterly  neglected  as  to  their  edu- 
GAtioo.  Bu^t  possibly  it  might  not  at  first  be  at- 
t4nded  to,  that  the  case  of  poor  children  was  thus 
n  case  by  itselft  which  required  its  own  particular 
)H*D vision.  '  Certainly  it  would  not  appear,  to  the 
generalityi  so  urgent  an  cHie  as  the  want  of  food  and 
numeat  And  it  might  be  necessary,  that  a  burden 
Sf^  entirely  new  as  that  of  a  poor- tax  was  at  the  time 
I  am  speaking  of,  should  be  as  light  as  possible. 
Hms  the  legal  provision  for  the  poor  was  first  set- 
tk49  without  any  particular  consideration  of  that 
^  want  in  the  case  of  children ;  as  it  still 


remains  with  scarce  any  alteration  in  this  respect 
In  the  meaa  time,  as  the  poor  still  increased,  or  cha* 
fity  still  lessened,  many  poor  children  were  left  exr 
posed,  not  to  perish  for  want  of  food,  but  to  grow 
up  in  society,  and  learn  ^very  thing  that  is  evil^ 
ftud  oathing  that  is  good  in  it;  and  when  they  were 
grown  up,  greatly  at  a  loss  in  what  honest  way  to 
provide  Cor  themselves,  if  they  could  be  supposed 
iuqlined  to  il.  And  larger  numbers  whose  case  was 
not  so  bad  as  this,  yet  were  very  far  from  having 
due  care  taken  of  tlieir  education.    And  the  evil 
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went  on  increasing,  till  it  was  grown  to  such  a  de- 
gree, as  to  be  quite  out  of  the  compass  of  separate 
charities  to  remedy.    At  length  some  excellent  per- 
sons, who  were  united  in^  Society*  for  carrying  M 
almost  every  good  work,  took  into  consideration  the 
neglected  case  I  have  been  representing ;  and  fisst 
of  all,  as  I  understand  it,  set  up  charity-schools;  or, 
however,  promoted  them,  as  far  as  their  abilities  and 
influence  could  extend.    Their  design  was  not  in 
any  sort  to  remove  poor  children  out  of  the  rank  in 
which  they  were  bom,  but,  keeping  them  in  it,  to 
give  them  the  assistance  which  their  circumstanoes 
plainly  called  for ;  by  educating  them  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  religion,  as  well  as  civil  life;  and  likewise 
making  some  sort  of  provision  for  their  mainte- 
nance :  under  which  last  I  include  clothing  thiero^ 
giving  them  such  learning,  if  it  is  to  be  called  by 
that  name,  as  may  qualify  them  for  some  common 
employment,  and  placing  them  out  to  it,  as  they 
grow  up.    These  two  general  designs  coincide,  in 
many  respects,  and  cannot  be  separated.    For  teach- 
ing the  children  to  read,  though  I  have  ranked  it 
under  the  latter,  equally  belongs  to  both :   And 
without  some  advantages  of  the  latter  sort,  poor 
people  would  not  send  their  children  to  our  charity- 
schools  :  nor  could  the  poorest  of  all  be  admitted 
into  any  schools,  without  some  charitable  provision 
of  clothing     And  care  is  taken,  that  it  be  such  as 
cannot  but  be  a  restraint  upon  the  children.     And 

*  Society  for  promoting  Christian  KiKkwIedge.    * 
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if  this,  or  any  part  of  their  education,  gives  them 
any  little  vanity,  as  has  been  poorly  objected,  whilst 
tfaey  are  children,  it  is  scarce  possible  but  that  it 
will  have  even  a  quitq  contrary  effect  when  they 
are  grown  up,  and  ever  after  remind  them  of  their 
rank.  Yet  still  we  find  it  is  apprehended,  that  what 
they  here  learn  may  set  them  above  it 

But  why  should  people  be  so  extremely  apprcr 
hensive  of  the  danger,  that  poor  persons  will  make 
a  perverse  use  of  every  the  least  advantage,  even 
the  being  able  to  read,  whilst  they  do  not  appear 
at  all  apprehensive  of  the  like  danger  for  themselves 
or  their  own  children,  in  respect  of  riches  or  power^ 
how  much  soever ;  though  the  danger  of  perverting 
these  advantages  is  surely  as  great,  and  the  perver- 
^on  itself  of  much  greater  and  worse  consequence? 
And  by  what  odd  reverse  of  things  has  it  happened, 
that  such  as  pretend  to  be  distinguished  for  the 
love  of  liberty,  should  be  the  only  persons  who 
plead  for  keeping  down  the  poor,  as  one  may  speak ; 
for  keeping  them  more  inferior  in  this  respect,  and^ 
which  must  be  the  consequence,  in  other  respects 
than  thjey  were  in  times  past  ?  For,  till  within  a 
century  or  two,  all  ranks  were  nearly  upon  a  level  as 
to  the  learning  in  question.  The  art  of  printing 
lippears  to  have  been  providentially  reserved  till 
t^ese  lattjsr  ages^  and  then  providentially  brought 
into  usp,  as  what  was  \o  be  instrumental  for  the  fu- 
ture in  carrying  on  the  appointed  course  of  things, 
Ttie  alterations  which  this  art  has  even  already 
made  in  the  face  of  the  world,  are  not  inconsiderar 
ble.     By  means  of  it,  whether  immediately  or  re? 
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motely,  the  methods  of  carrying  on  business  are,  in 
several  respects,  improved,  '^  knowledge  has  been 
increased,"*  and  some  sort  of  literature  is  become 
general.  And  if  this  be  a  blessing,  we  ought  to  let 
the  poor,  in  their  degree,  share  it  with  us.  The 
present  state  of  things,  and  course  of  Providence, 
plainly  leads  us  to  do  so.  And  if  we  do  not,  it  ii 
certain,  how  little  soever  it  be  attetided  to,  that 
they  will  be  upon  a  greater  disadvantage,  on  m9Uf 
accounts,  especially  in  populous  places^  than  they 
were  in  the  dark  ages  :  For  they  will  be  more  ig- 
norant^ comparatively  with  the  people  about  thrai, 
than  they  were  then ;  and  the  ordinary  aiFairs  of  tht 
world  are  now  put  in  a  way  which  requires,  tb«t 
they  should  have  some  knowledge  of  letters,  whicfa 
was  not  the  case  then.  And  therefore,  to  bring  i^) 
the  poor  in  their  former  ignorance,  stow  this  know- 
ledge is  so  much  more  common  and  wanted,  wouU 
be,  not  to  keep  them  in  the  same,  but  to  put  them 
into  a  lower  condition  of  life  than  what  they  were 
in  formerly.  Nor  let  people  of  rank  flatter  them- 
selves, that  ignorance  will  keep  thieir  inferiors  more 
dutiful  and  in  gieater  subjection  to  them :  for  sure- 
ly there  must  be  danger,  that  it  will  have  a  con- 
trary effect,  under  a  free  government  such  as  ours, 
and  in  a  dissolute  age.  Indeed,  the  principles  and 
manners  of  the  poor,  as  to  virtue  ainl  religion,  will 
always  be  greatly  influenced,  as  they  always  have 
been,  by  the  example  of  their  superiors,  if  that  would 
mend  the  matter.  And  this  influence  will,  I  su|>* 
pose,  be  greater,  if  they  are  kept  more  inferior  than 

*  Daniel  xii.  4. 
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Ibnnerly  in  «II  knovHedge  and  :inipFOv«iiient.  But 
unless  tbeit  superiors  of  the  present  age,  superiors^ 
I  mean,  of  the  middle^  ais  ulreM  as  higher  ranks  in 
ftociety,  are  greater  examples  of  public  spirit,  of 
dMifiil  submissron  to  auitliority,  human  and  divine, 
of  moderation  in  diversions,  and  proper  care  of  their 
families  and  domestic  afikirft;  unless,  I  say,  80pe- 
Hoes  of  the  present  age  are  greirter  examples  of  de- 
cency, virtue  and  religion,  than  those  of  former 
trades;  for  what  reason  m  the  world  is  it  desirabie^ 
that  their  example  should  have  this  greater  infln- 
ence  over  the  poor  ?  On  the  'contrary,  ^hy  should 
not  1^  poor,  by  being  taught  to  read,  be  put  into 
a  capacity  of  making  some  improvement  in  moral 
and  religious  knowledge,  and  confirming  them^ 
3elTes  in  tfa^se  good  princri)}es,  which  will  be  a 
gteat  security  for  their  following  the  example  of 
their  superiors,  if  it  be  good,  aind  some  sort  of  pre<* 
servative  against  tfaeiir  following  it,  if  it  be  bad  P 
And  serious  persons  will  farther  observe  very  .sifi*- 
g&lar  reasons  for  this  amongst  us ;  from  the  discon- 
tinuance of  that  religious  intercourse,  between  pas*- 
tors  and  people  in  private,  which  remains  in  pro^ 
testant  churches  abroad,  as  well  is  in  the  church 
of  Rome ;  and  from  our  stnali  public  care  and  pro- 
vision for  keeping  up  a  sense  of  religion  in  the  iow^- 
er  rank,  except  by  distributing  religious  books.  For 
in  this  way  they  have  been  assisted ;  and  any  well- 
disposed  person  may  do  much  good  amongst  them, 
and  at  a  very  trifling  expense,  since  the  worthy  socie- 
ty before-mentioned  has  so  greatly  lessened  the  price 
of  such  books.     But  this  pious  charity  is  an  addi- 
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tional  reason  why  the  poor  should :  be*  taught  to 
ready  that  they  may  be  in  a  capacity  of  receiving 
the  benefit  of  it.  Vain  indeed  would  be  the  hope, 
that  anjr  thing  in  this  world  can  be  fully  secured 
from  abuse.  For  as  it  is  the  general  scheme  of  di- 
vine Providence  to  bring  good  out  of  evil ;  so  the 
wickedness  of  men  will,  if  it  be  possible,  bring  evil 
out  of  good.  But  upon  the  whole,  incapacity  and 
Ignorance  must  be  favourable  to  error  and  vice ;  and 
knowledge  and  improvement  contribute,  in  dae 
time,  to  the  destruction  of  impiety  as  well  as  super^ 
stition,  and  to  the  general  prevalence  of  true  reli- 
gion. But  some  of  these  ob3ervations  may  perhaps 
be  thought  too  remote  from  the  present  occasion. 
It  is  more  obviously  to  the  purpose  of  it  to  obserre, 
that  reading,  writing  and  accounts,  are  useful,  and, 
whatever  cause  it  is  owing  to,  would  really  now  be 
wanted  in  the  very  lowest  stations :  And  that  the 
trustees  of  our  charity-schools  are  fully  convinced 
of  the  great  fitness  of  joining  to  instruction  easy 
labour,  of  some  sort  or  other,  as  fast  as  it  is  practi- 
cable ;  which  they  have  already  been  able  to  do  in 
some  of  them. 

Then  as  to  placing  out  the  poor  children,  as  soon 
as  they  are  arrived  at  a  fit  age  for  it,  this  must  be 
approved  by  every  one,  as  it  is  putting  them  in  a 
way  of  industry  under  domestic  government,  at  a^ 
time  of  life,  in  some  respects,  more  dangerous  than 
even  childhood.  And  it  is  a  known  thing,  that  care 
is  taken  to  do  it  in  a  manner  which  does  not  set 
tliem  above  their  rank ;  though  it  is  not  possible 
always  to  do  it  exactly  as  one  would  wish.     Yet  I 
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hope  it  may  be  observed  without  offence,  if  any  of 
them  happen  to  be  of  a  very  weakly  constitution, 
or  of  a  very  distinguished  capacity,  there  can  be  no- 
improprjety  in  placing  these  in  employ menta  adap- 
ted to  their  particular  cases ;  though  »uch  as  would 
be  very  improperfor  the  generality. 

But  the  principal  design  of  this  charity  is  to  edu- 
cate poor  children  in  such  a  manner,  a»  has  a  ten- 
dency to  make  thiem  good,  and  useful,  and  con- 
tented, whatever  their  particular  station  be.  The 
care  of  this  is  greatly  neglected  by  the  poor ;  nor 
touly  is  it  more  regarded  by  the  rich,  considering 
what  might  be  expected  from  them*  And  if  it 
were  as  practicable  to  provide  charity-schools,  which 
should  supply  this  shamefulneglect  in  the  rich,  as 
it  is  to  supply  the  like,  though  more  excusable,  ne- 
glect in  the  poor,  I  should  think  certainly^  that  both 
ought  to  be  done  for  the  same  reasons.  And  most 
people,  I  hope,  will  think  so  too,  if  they  attend  to 
the  thing  I  am  speaking  of;  which  is  the  moral  and 
religious  part  of  education  ;  what  is  equally  neces^ 
sary  for  all  ranks,  and  grievously  wanting  in  all. 
Yet  in  this  respect  the  poor  mu&t  be  greatly  upon 
a  disadvantage,  from  the  nature  of  the  ca^e;  as 
will  appear  to  any  one  who  will  consider  it- 

For  if  poor  children  are  not  sent  to  school,  several 
years  of  their  childhood,;  of  course,  pass  awayin 
idleness  and  loitering.  This  has  a  tendency  to  give 
'them,  perhaps  a  feeble  listlessness,  perhaps  an  head^ 
strong  profligateness  of  mind ;  certainly  an  indis- 
position to  proper  application  a&  they  grow  up,  and 
an  aversion  afterwards,  not  only  to  the  restraints  of 
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religion,  bu/t  to  tbofie  .which  auy  particulai;  calUngi 
and  even  the  nature  of  society,  cequire.  WhcfffM 
chiMfca  kept  to  stated  order$»  and  who  owiy  hpur* 
of  the  day  are  in  employment*  are  by  thia^  mesM 
habituated,  both  to  submit  to  those  who  are  placed 
over  them,  and  to  govern  thentiselves ;  awii  they  are 
alsaby  this  means  prepared!  for  indiwtry  i«  any  way 
of  K&  in  which  they  may  be  placed..  And:  a(l  tbj$ 
holds,  abstracted  from  theqonsideratiMi  of  theif  be« 
ing  taught  to  read ;  without  wbich,  hpwevi^,.  it  ^iU 
be  impiiacticable  to  employ  their  time :  not  to  Uh 
peat  the  unanswerable  reasons  for  it  hefore-mear 
tioned.  Now,  several  poor  people  caunot»  othcfi 
wilt  not,  be  at  the  expense  of  sending  their  childrw 
to  schooL  And  let  me  odd,  that  mch  aa  cani  and 
are  wilting,  yet  if  it  be  v«ry  inconvenient  to  tbim 
OK^ht  to  be  eased  of  it,  and  the  burden  qf  childiWl 
made  as  light  as  may  be  to  their  poor  parents. 

Consider  next  the  manner  in  which  the.cluldr^A 
of  the  poor,  who  have  vicious  parents,  are  brought 
up,  in  comparison  with  other  children  whofse  par^ti 
are  of  the  same  character.  The  children  of  dis^ 
lute  men  of  fortune  may  have  the  happine)S9  Q^ 
not  seeing  much  of  their  parents.  And  tbi4,  even 
though  they  are  educated  at  home,  is  often  the  C3% 
by  means  of  a  customary  distance  between  th^tn^ 
which  cannot  be  kept  amongst  the  poor.  Nor  is  it 
impossible,  that  a  rich  man  of  this  character,  (k* 
siring  to  have  his  children  better  than  himself,  may 
provide  them  such  an  education  33  may  make  tli^ 
so,  without  his  having  any  restraint  or  trouble  in  tb^ 
matter.    And  the  education  which  children  of  b^t- 
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ier  rank  must  have  for  their  improvement  in'  the 
common  accomplishments  belonging  to  it,  is  of 
course,  as  yet,  for  the  most  part,  attended  with 
some  sort  of  religious  education.  But  the  poor,  as 
tbey  cannot  provide  persons  to  educate  their  cKiU 
dren ;  90^  from  the  way  in  which  they  live  together 
iti  poor  families,  a  cbikl  must  be  am  eye  and  ear*wit^ 
ness  of  the  worst  part  of  his  parent's  tallc  andbdia- 
vioinr.  Audit  cannot  but  be  expected,  that  his 
own  will  be  formed  upon  it.  For,  as  example  in  gie-^ 
nerd  has  very  great  influence  upon  all  persons,  es- 
pecially children,  the^xam pie  €)f  their  parents  ia  of 
authority  with  them,  when  there  is  nothing  to  ba* 
lance  it  oa  tihe  other  side.  Now  take  in  the  sup- 
poBition,  that  these  parents  are  dissolute,  profligate 
people ;  then,  over  and  above  giving  their  children 
no  sort  of  good  instruction,  and  a  very  bad  exam- 
ple, there  are  more  crimes  than  one,  in  which,  it 
may  be  feared,  they  will  directly  instruct  and  en- 
coiiTage  them ;  besides  lettii^  them  ramble  abroad 
wherever  they  will,  by  which,  of  course,  they  learn 
tbe  very  same  principles  and  manners  they  do  at 
home.  And  from  all  diese  things  together,  ^uch 
pMr  'dnldren  will  have  their  characters  formed  to 
?io^  by  those  whose  business  it  is  to  restrain  them 
ftom  it.  They  will  be  disciplined  and  trained  up 
in  4t.  This  surely  is  a  case  which  ought  to  have 
itaie  public  provision  made  for  it  If  it  cannot 
have  am  adequate  one,  yet  such  an  one  as  it  can : 
unless  it  be  ihought  so  rare  as  not  to  deserve  our 
litteation.  But,  in  reality,  thou^  there  should  be 
no  more  parents  of  this  diaracter  amongst  the  poor 
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in  proportion,  than  amongst  the  rich^  the  case  which 
I  haire.been  putting  will  be  far  from  being  uncom- 
mon. Now,  notwithstanding  the  danger  tp  which 
the  children  of  such  wretched  parents  cannot  but 
be  exposed,  from  what  they  see  at  home ;  yet  by- 
instilling  into  them  the  principles  of  virtue  and  re- 
ligion at  school,  and  placing  them  soon  out  in  sober 
families,  there  is  ground  to  hope  they  may  avoid 
thos^  ill  courses,  and  escape  that  ruin,  into  whkb, 
without  this  care,  they  would  almost  certainly  run.* 
I  need  not  add  how  much-  greater  ground  there  is. 
'to  expect,  that  those  of  the  children  who  have.re^ 
ligious  parents  will  d6  well.  For  such  parents,  be-: 
sides  setting  their  children  a  good  example,  will 
likewise  repeat  and  enforce  upon  them,  at  home,  the 
good  instructions  they  receive  at  school. .         . 

After  all,  we  find  the  world  continues  very^  cor-^ 
rupt.  And  it  would  be  miraculous  indeed,  if  chad-* 
ty-schools  alone  should  make  it  otherwise;  or  if 
they  should  make  even  all  who  are  brought  up  ia 
them,  proof  against  its  corruptions.  The  truth  is, 
every  method  that  can  be  made  use  of  to  preventer 
reform  tlie  bad  manners  of  the  age,  will  appear  to 
be  of  less  efi^ect,  in  proportion  to  the  greater  occa- 
sion there  is  for  it :  As  cultivation,  though  the  most 
proper  that  can  be,  will  produce  less  fruit,  or  of  a 
worse  sort,  in  a  bad  climate  than  in  a  good  one.: 
And  thus  the  character  of  the  common  people,  with. 
whom  these  children  are  to  live,  in  the  ordinary, 
intercourse  of  business  and  company,  when  they 
come  out  into  the  world,  may  more  or  less  defeat 
the  good  effects  of  their  education.     And  so  like* 
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•wise  may  the  charaqter  of  men  of  rank,  under  whose 
influe^qe  they  are  to  live.  Biit  whatever  danger 
fpay  b^  apprehended  from  either  or  both  of  these, 
it  can  jbe  no  reason  why  we  should  not  endeavour^ 
by  the  likeliest  methods  \ve  can,  to  better  the  vfox\d^ 
or  keep  it  from  growing  worse.  The  good  ten- 
4eocy  of  the  mpthod  before  us  is  unquestionable. 
And  I  think.myself  obliged  to  add,  that  upon  a 
comparison  of  parishes  where  charity-schools  have 
been  for  a  considerable  time  established,  with  neigh* 
bouring  ones,  in  like  situation;^,  which  liaye  had 
none,  the  good  effects  of  them,  as  I  am  very  qredi- 
•bly  informed,  are  most  nlanitest.  Notwithstanding, 
I  freely  own,  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  tq  mak^ 
the  necessary  comparisons  in  this  case,  ^nd  form  a 
judgment  upon  them.  And  a  multitude  pf  circum- 
stances must  come  in  to  determine,  from  appearances 
<mly,  concerning  the  positive  good  which  is  pro- 
duced by  this  charity,  and  the  evil  which  is  pre- 
vented by  it;  which  last  is  full  as  material  as  the 
former,  and  can  scarce  be  estimated  at  all!  fiut 
surely  there  can  be  no  doubt  whether  it  be  useful 
or  not,  to  educate  children  in  order,  virtue,  and  re* 
ligton^    , 

However,  suppose,  which  is  yet  far  from  being 
the  case,  but  suppose  it  should  seem,  that  this  un- 
dertaking did  not  answer  the  expense  and  trouble' 
of  it,  in  the  civil  or  political  way  of  considering 
things,  what  is  this  to  persons  who  profess  to  be  en- 
gaged iti  it,  not  only  updn  mere  civil  views,  but  up- 
on moral  and  Christian  ones  ?   We  are  to  do  our  en- 

'i 

deavburs  to  promote  virtue  and  religion  amongst 

tz 
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men,  and  leave  the  success  to  God :  The  designs  of 
his  providence  are  answered  by  these  endeavooii^ 
^  "  whether  ihey  will  hear,  or  whether  they  mtHI  fo^ 
bear;'*  L  e.  whatever  be  the  success  of  them :  And 
the  least  success  in  such  endeavours  rs  a  great  and 
valuable  effect.* 

From  these  foregoing  observations,  duly  consi- 
dered, it  will  appear,  that  the  objections  which  have 
been  made  against  charity-schoois,  are  to  be  re* 
garded  in  the  same  light  with  those  which  are  made 
against  any  other  necessary  things ;  for  instance^ 
against  providing  for  the  sick  and  the  aged  poor. 
Objections  in  this  latter  case  could  be  considered  no 
otherwise  than  merely  as  warnings  of  some  incon- 
venience which  might  accompany  such  charity,  tod 
might,  more  or  less,  be  guarded  against,  the  c^ari^ 
itself  being  still  kept  up ;  or  as  proposals  for  ptae- 
*  ing  it  upon  some  better  foot.     For  thougli,  amidst 
the  disorder  and  imperfection  in  all  humsin  thingSi 
these  objections  were  not  obviated,  they  could  not 
however  possibly  be  understood  as  reasons  for  dis- 
continuing such  charity ;  because  thus  understood) 
they  would  be  reasons  for  leaving  necessitous  people 
to  perish.     Well  disposed  persons,  therefore,  ^ will 
take  care,  that  they  be  not  deluded  with  objections 
against  this  before  us,  any  more  than  against  other 
necessary  charities,  as  though  such  objections  were 
reasons  for  suppressing  them,  or  not  contributing  to 
their  support,  unless  we  can  procure  an  alteration  of 

*  See  the  Serinoo  before  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  tlic 
Gospel. 
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tliat  U>  ir^hich  "wt  object,  lliere  can  be  ^o  pos^ 
^ble  reasons  for  leaving  poor,  dnldren  in  that  ini'* 
intnent  danger  of  ruin^  in  which  many  of  these 
urmst  be  left,  were  it  not  for  tins  charity.  There- 
fore objections  against  it  cannot^  from  the  nature 
of  the  case,  a^tiount  to  more  than  reasonis  for  en- 
deavonring,  whether  with  or  without  success,  to 
put  it  upon  b  right  and  unexcepCkmaUe  fbot^  in 
the  particular  respects  objected  against*  Amd  if 
this  be  the  intention  of  the  objectors,  the  mani^ 
ger^  of  it  have  sho\ni  themselves  remarkably  ready 
t6  second  them ;  for  they  have  shown  even  a  doet- 
IJty  in  receiving  admonitions  of  any  thing  thought 
amiss  in  it,  and  proposals  fbr  rendering  it  more 
complete.  Atid>  under  the  influence  of  this  gpoi 
spirit,  the  management  of  it  is  really  improving; 
piBrticularly  in  greater  endeavours  to  iiitroduce 
manufactures  into  these  schools,  and  in  more  par- 
ticular bare  to  place  the  children  out  to  employ- 
ments in  which  they  are  most  wanted,  and  may  be 
most  serviceable,  and  which  are  mp^t  suitable  to 
their  ranks.  But  if  there  be  any  thing  in  the 
maniagement  of  them,  which  some  particular  per- 
sons think  should  b.e  filtered,  and  others  are  of  a 
eontraty  opinion,  these  things  must  be  referted  to 
the  judgment  of  the  public,  and  the  determination 
of  the  public  complied  with.  Such  compliance  is 
an  essential  principle  of  all  charitable  assdciaticMBS^ 
for  without  it  they  could  not  subsist  at  all ;  and 
by  charitable  Associations,  multitudes  are  put  in 
mind  to  do  good,  who  otherwise  would  not  have 
thought  of  it;  and  infinitely  more  good  Inay  be 
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done,  than  possibly  can  by  the  separate  endeavours 
of  the  same  number  of  charitable  persons.  Now, 
he  who  refuses  to  help  forward  the  good  work  be- 
fore« us;  because  it  is  not  conducted  ei^actly  in  his 
own  way,  bi-eak^  in  upon  that  general  prinpiple  of 
iinion ;  which  those  who  are  friends  to  the  indi- 
gent and  distressed  part  of  our  fellow-creatures, 
will  be  very  cautious  how  they  do  in  any  case; 
but  more  especially  will  they  beware,  how  tbej 
break  in  upon  that  necessary  principle  in  a  case  of 
so  great  importance  as  is  the  present.  For  the 
public  is  as  much  interested  in  the  education  of 
poor  children,  as  in  the  preservation  of  their  live$. 
This  last,  I  observed,  is  legally  provided  for. 
The  former  is  left  amongst  qtber  works  of  charity, 
neglected  by  many  who  care  fof  none  of  these 
things,  and  to  be  carried  on  by  such  Only  as.  tbiQli; 
it  their  concern  to  be  doing  good.  Some  of  you 
are  able,  and  in  a  situation,  to  assist  in  it  in  an 
eminent  degree,  by  being  trustees,  and  overlook- 
ing the  management  of  these  schools;  or  in  dif- 
ferent ways  countenancing  and  recommending 
them,  as  well  as  by  contributing  to  their  main- 
tenance; others  can  assist  only  in  this  latter  way. 
In  what  manner  and  degree  then  it  belongs  to  you, 
and  to  me,  and  to  any  particular  person,  to  help  it 
forward,  let  us  all  consider  seriously,  |iot  for  on? 
another,  but  each  of  us  for  himself. 

And  may  the  blessing  of  Almighty  God  2lccovC^' 
pany  this  work  of  charity,  which  he  has  pt^- 
into  the  hearts  Qf  bis  servapt?,  iii  behalf 
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these  |>oor  children ;  that  being  now  "  train- 
ed up  in  the  way  they  should  go,  when  they 
are  old  they  may  not  depart  from  it/'  May 
he,  of  his  mercy,  keep  them  safe  amidst  the  in- 
numerable dangers  of  this  bad  world,  through 
which  they  are  to  pass^  and  preserve  them 
tmto  his  heavenly  kingdom. 
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to  the  Tknme.  ' 


I  Tim.  ii.  !,  2. 

/  exhort y  tkatjitst  of  all,  supplications,  prayers,  m- 
tercessionsj  and  giving  of  thanks,  be  made  for  ell 
men:  for  kings,  and  for  all  that  are  in  authority; 
that  we  may  lead  a  quiet  and  peaceable  life,  in  all 
godliness  and  honesty. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  general  end  whicU 
Providence  .has  appointed  us  to  aim  at,  in  our  pas^ 
sage  through  the  present  world,  in  more  expressive 
words  than  these  very  plain  ones  of  the  apostle,  "t(^ 
lead  a  quiet  and  peaceable  life,  in  all  godliness  an^ 
honesty." — "  A  quiet  and  peaceable  life,"  by  way  o^ 
distinction,  surely,  from  eager  tumultuary  pursuits^ 
in  our  private  capacity,  as  well  as  in  opposition  both 
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to  our  making  insurrections  in  the  state,  and  to  our 
suffering  oppression  from  it.  '^  To  lead  a  quiet  and 
peaceable  life,  in  all  godliness  and  honesty/'  is  the 
whole  that  we  have  any  reason  to  be  concerned  for. 
To  this  the  constitution  of  our  nature  carries  us ; 
and  Qur  e:^terflal  condition  is  adapted  to'  it^ 

Now,  in  aid  to  this  general  appointment  of  Pro- 
yideuce,  civil  government  has  been  instituted  over 
the  world,  both  by  the  light  of  nature  and  by  reve- 
lation, to  instruct  men  in  the  duties  of  fidelity,  jus- 
tice, wd  regajrd  to  common  good,  and  enforce  the 
practice  of  these  virtue3»  without  which  there  could 
have  been  no  peace  or  quiet  amongst  mankind;  and 
to  preserve,  in  different  ways,  a  sense  of  religion,  as 
well  as  virtue,  and  of  God's  authority  over  us.  For 
if  we  could  suppose  men  to  have  lived  out  of  go- 
vernment, they  must  have  run  wild,  and  all  know- 
ledge of  divine  things  must  have  beto  lost  froni 
amon^  them<  But  by  means  of  their  uniting  under 
it,  they  have  been  preserved  in  some  tolerable  secu- 
rity from  the  fraud  and  violence  of  each  other ;  or- 
der,  a  sense  of  virtue,  and  the  practice  of  it,  has 
been,  in  some  measure,  kept  up ;  and  religion,  more 
or  less  pure,  has  been  all  along  spread  and  propa- 
gated. So  that  I  make  no  scruple  to  afiGLrm,  that 
ckvil  government  has  been,  in  all  ages,  a  standing 
publication  of  the  law  of  nature,  and  an  enforce- 
sient  of  it ;  though  never  in  its  perfection,  for  the 
IQost  part  greatly  corrupted,  and,  I  suppose,  always 
so  in  some  degree. 

And  considering,  that  civil  government  is  th^t 
part  of  God's  government  over  the  worlds,  which  he 
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exercises  by  the  instrumentality  of  men,  Wbereiu 
that  which  is  oppression,  injustice,  cruelty,  as  com- 
ing from  them,  is,  under  his  direction,  necessary 
discipline,  and  just  punishment;  considering,  thai 
"  all  power  is  of  God,"*  all  authority  is  properly  of 
divine  appointment;  men's  very  living  under  maK 
gisrracy  might  naturally  have  led  them  to  the  con* 
templation  of  authority  in  its  soured  and  ongin ; 
the  one  supreme,  absolute  authority  of  Almighty 
God,  by  which  he  '^  doth  according  to  his  will  in 
the  army  of  heaven,  and  among  the  inhabitatttft  of 
the  earth  ;"t  which  he  now  exerts,  visibly  and  »• 
visibly,  by  different  instruments,  in  different  forms 
of  administration,  different  methods  of  discipiino 
and  punishment;  and  which  he  will  continue  te 
exert  hereafter,  not  only  over  mankind,  when  this 
mortal  life  shall  be  ended,  but.  throughout  his  uni- 
versal  kingdom ;  till,  by  leaving  rendered  to  all 
according  to  all  their  works,  he  shall  have  com- 
pletely executed  that  just  scheme  of  government, 
which  he  has  already  begun  to  execute  in  this 
world,  by  their  hands,  whom  he  has  appointed  for 
the  present  "  punishment  of  evil  doers,  and  for 
the  praise  of  them  that  do  well.":|; 

And  though  that  perfection  of  justice  cannot  in 
any  sort  take  place  in  this  world,  even  under  the 
very  best  governments;  yet,  under  the  worst,  men 
have  been  enabled  to  lead  much  more  quiet  and 
peaceable  lives,  as  well  as  to  attend  to  and  keep  up 
a  sense  of  religion  much  more,  than  they  could  pos- 
sibly have  done  without  any  government  at  all.   But 

*  Rom.  xiii.  i.         f  Dan.  iv.  35.  X  1  Peter  ii,  14. 
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a  free  Christian  government  is  adapted  to  answer 
these  purposes  in  a  higher  degree,  in  proportion  to 
Its  just  liberty,  and  the' purity  of  its  religious  esta- 
bh'shment.  And  as  we  enjoy  these  advantages, 
civil  ^nd  religious,  in  a  very  eminent  degree,  under 
a  good  prince^  and  those  he  has  placed  in  authority 
over  usj  we  are  eminently  obliged  to  offer  up  sup- 
plications and  thanksgivings  in  their  behalf;  to  pay 
them  all  that  duty  which  these  prayers  imply ;  and  ^ 
^  to  lead,"  as  those  lad vantages  enable,  and  have  a 
tendency  to  dispose  us  to  do,  '^  quiet  and  peaceable 
lives,  in  all  godliness  and  honesty/' 

Of  the  former  of  these  advantages,  our  free  con- 
stitution of  civil  government,  we  seem  to  have  a 
vcty  high  value.  -  And  if  we  would  keep  clear  from  * 
abnses'of  it,  it  could  not  be  overvalued,  otherwise 
than  as'every  thing  may,  .when  considered  as  re- 
specting this  world  only.  We  seem,  I  say,  suffi- 
ciently sensible  of  the  valiie  of  our  civil  liberty.  It 
is  our  daily  boast,  and  we  are  in  the  highest  degree 
jealous  of  it  Would  to  God  we  were  somewhat 
more  judicious  in  our  jealousy  of  it,  so  as  to  guard 
against  its  chief  enemy,  one  might  say,  the  only 
enemy  of  it  we  have  at  present  to  fear,  I  mdan  li- 
centiousness ;  which  has  undermined  so  many  free 
governments,  and  without  whose  treacherous  help 
no  free  government,  perhjips,  ever  was  undermined: 
This  licentiousness  indeed  is  not  only  dangerous  to 
liberty,  but  it  is  actually  a  present  infringement  of 
it  in  many  instances. — But  I  must  not  turn  this 
good  day  into  a  day  of  reproach.  -Dropping,  then, 
the  encroachments  which  are  made  upon  our  liber- 
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ty,  peace,  audi  quiets  by  licentiousueas^  mt  are  cer* 
tai9ly  a  freer  nation  than  any  other  we  have  an  ae^ 
coniit  of;  and  aa  free^  it  seems^  as  the  very  nature 
of  government  will  permit.  Kvery  man.  is  equally 
iipder  the  protection  of  the  laws ;  may  havs  eqi^l 
jpatioe  against  the  most  rich  and  pow.erfnl ;  and  wtr 
cnpely  eivjoy  all  the  common  biesaings  of  life^  "w^ 
which  the  industry  of  his  ancestor$,  or  his  owvii  has 
fj^mished  him.  In  some  other  countries^  the,  upper 
part  of  the  world  is  free ;  but  4P  Gc^at  Britain,  the 
whole  body  of  the  people  is  free-  For  we  have  at 
length,  to  the  distinguished  honour  of  those  who 
beg^t  and  have  more  particularly  laboured  in  it^ 
epiiaAcjpated  our  northern  provinces  from  most  of 
their  leg^t  remains  of  slaveiy ;  for  voluntary  slaTe^f 
cannot  be  abolished,  at  least  not  directly,  by  law. 
I  take  leave  to  speak  of  this  long-desired  work  as 
done ;  since  it  wants  only  his  concurrence,  who,  as 
we  have  found  by  many  years  experience,  considers 
the  good  of  his  people  as  his  own.  And  I  cannot 
but  look  upon  these  acts  of  the  legislature,  in  a  fur- 
ther view,  as  instances  of  regard  to  posterity,  and 
declarations  of  its  readiness  to  put  every  subject  up- 
on an  eqiial  foot  of  security  and  freedom,  if  any  of 
them  are  not  so,  in  any  other  respects,  which  come 
into  its  view ;  and  as  a  precedent  and  example  for 
doing  it. 

Liberty,  which  is  the  very  genius  of  our  civil 
constitution,  and  runs  through  every  branch  of  it, 
Qxtends  its  influence  to  the  ecclesiastical  part  of  it 
A  religious  establishment  without  a  toleration  of 
such  a§  think  they  cannot,  in  conscience,  conform 
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tQt  iu,  }s  it^f  a  general  tyranny,  be€f^U8e  it  claims 
flbsQ^ute  authority  pver  conscience^  and  would  aooa 
iMget  particular  kiod^  of  tyranny  of  the  wor^t  iK)rt» 
lycauny  over  the  mind,  and  variciua  $\}persti.tion9/ 
^fifif  the  w^y  ^ould  be  paved  for  them,  a9  it  soon 
tm^  by  ignorance.  On  the  other  hand,  a  const!- 
tdtifmi  of  civil  government  without  any  religious 
wlaJoiidMoent,  is  a  chimerical  prefect,  of  which 
libew  ))» no  e;^ample;  and  which^  leaving  the  gen«- 
fftlttgr  without  guide  and  instruction^  must  leave 
n^igion  to  be  sunk  and  forgotten  amongst  them ; 
tmi,  at  the  same  time>  giv^  full  scope  to  supersti- 
UfMf  md  the  gloom  of  enthusiasm;  which  last» 
Mpccifdly,  ought  surely  to  be  diverted  and  ch^kedL 
^a  &r  as  tt  can  be  done  without  force.  Now,  a 
ivasbnable  establishment  provides  instruction  for 
IJM  ignorant,  withdraws  them,  not  in  the  way  of 
force,  but  of  guidance,  from  running  aftef  thnse 
kinds  of  conceit;^.  It  doubtleas  has  a  tendency^ 
liktMFise^  to  keep  up  a  sense  of  real  religions  and 
istal  Christianity,  in  a  nation;  and  is,  moreover, 
iMcesi3ary  for  the  encouragement  of  learning; 
some  parts  of  which  the  Scripture  revelation  abso- 
lutely .requires  should  be  cultivated. 
•  Ijt  is  to  be  remarked,  further,  that  the  value  of 
any  particular  religious  establishment  is  not  to  be 
estimated  merely  by  what  it  is  in  itself,  but  also  by 
what  it  is  in  comparison  with  those  of  other  na- 
tions ; — a  comparison  which  will  suiBciently  teacH 
us^not  to  expect  perfection  in  human  things.  And, 
what  is  still  more  material,  the  value  of  our  own 
ought  to  be  very  4nuch  heightened  in  our  esteem, 
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by  considering  what  it  is  a  security  from  ;  I  mfeaii 
that  great  corruption  of  Christianity,  popery,  which 
is  ever  hard  at  work  to  bring  us  again  under  its 
yoke.  Whoever  will  consider  the  popish  claims  to 
the  disposal  of  the  whole  earth,  as- of  divine  right; 
to  dispense  with  the  most  sacred  engagem^ita ;  the 
claims  to  supreme  absolute  authority  iti  religion ;« 
short;  the  general  claims  which  the  canonists  ex^ 
press  by  the  words,  plenitude  of  power ;— whoevci', 
I  say,  will  consider  popery,  as  it  is  professed  at  Romc^ 
may  see,  that  it  is  manifest  open  usurpation*  of  all 
human  and  divine  authority.  But  even  in  thMS 
Roman-catholic  countries  where  these  monstnmi 
Claims  are  not  admitted,  and  the  civil  power  doe% 
in  many  respects,  restrain  the  papal,  yet  persecutimi 
IS  professed,  as  it  is  absolutely  enjoined,  by  what  it 
acknowledged  to  be  their  highest  authority,  a  gene- 
ral council,  so  called,  with  the  pope  at  the  head  of 
it;  and  is  practised  in  all  of  them,  I  think,  without 
exception,  where  it  can  be  done  safely.  Thus  they 
go  on  to  substitute  force  instead  of  argument ;  and 
external  profession  made  by  force,  instead  of  rea- 
sonable  convictiop.  And  thus  corruptions  of  the 
grossest  sort  have  been  in  vogue,  for  many  genera^ 
tion^,  in  maily  parts  of  Christendom,  and  are  so 
still,  even  where  popery  obtains  in  its  least  absurd 
form ;  and  their  antiquity  and  wide  extent  are  in* 
sisted  upon  as  proofs  of  their  truth ; — a  kind  oF 
proof  which,  at  best,  can  be  only  presumptive,  but- 
which  loses  all  its  little  weight,  in  proportion  as  the 
long  and  large  prevalence  of  such  corruptions  has 
been  obtained  by  force. 
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Indeed,  it  is  said  in  the  book  of  Job,  that  the 
worship  of  ^^  the  sun  and  moon  was  an  iniquity  to 
be  punished  by  the  judge."  *    And  this,  though  it 
is  not  so  much  as  a  precept,  much  less  a  general 
one,  is,  I  think,  the  only  passage  of  Scripture  which 
can,  with  any  colour,  be  alleged  in  favour  of  perse- 
cution of  any  sort;  for  what  the  Jews  did,  and  what 
they  were  commanded  to  do,  under  their  theocracy, 
am  both  quite  out  of  the  case.     But,  whenever  that 
book  was  written,  the  scene,  of  it  is  laid  at  a  time 
When  idolatry  was  in  its^infancy,  an  acknowledged 
novelty,  essentially  destructive  of  true  religion,  aris- 
ing, perhaps,  from  mere  wantonness  of  imagination* 
In  these  circumstances,  this  greatest  of  evils,  which 
afterwards  kid  waste  true  religion  over  the  face  of 
the  earth,  might  have  been  suppressed  at  once. 
Without  danger  of  mistake  or  abuse.     And  one 
toight  go  on  to  add,  that  if  those  to  whom  the  care 
of  this  belonged,  instead  of  serving  themselves  of 
prevailing  superstitions,  had  in  all  ages  and  coun-< 
tries  opposed  them  in  their  rise,  and  adhered  faith- 
fully to  thaLprimitive  religion,  which  was  received 
•^of  old,  since  man  was  placed  upon  earth,"f  there 
Gould  not  possibly  have  been  any  such  difference  of 
opinion  concerning  the  Almighty  Gfovernor  of  the 
world,  as  could  have  given  any  pretence  for  tole- 
rating the  idolatries  which  overspread  it.     On  the 
oontrary,  his  universal  monarchy  must  have  been 
universally  recognized,  and  the  general  laws  of  it 
iBore:  ascertained  and  known,  than  the  municipal 

*  Job  xxxi.  26,  27,  28.  t  Job  xx.  4. 
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ones  of  any  particular  country  can  be.  In  sucfi  a 
3tate  of  religion^  as  it  could  not  but  have  beett 
acknowledged  by  all  mankind^  thlt  immorality  of 
dvery  sort  waB  disloyalty  to  him/  ^^  the  high  and 
lofty  One  that  inhabited  eternity,  whose  name  is 
Holy  f*  so  it  could  not  but  have  been  manifest,  thai 
idolatry,  in  those  determinate  instances  of  it>  was 
plain  rebellion  against  him ;  and,  therefore,  migiifc 
have  been  punished  as  an  plFence  of  the  highesi 
kind,  against  the  supreme  authority  in  nature.  But 
this  is  ill  no  jK>rt  applicable  to  the  present  state  of 
religion  in  the  world.  For  if  the  principle  of  pu- 
nishing idolatry  ^ere  now  admitted,  amongst  ib6 
several  different  parties  in  religion,  the  weakest  in 
every  place  would  run  a  great  risk  of  being  con- 
victed  of  it ;  or,  however,  heresy  and  schism  would 
soon  be  found  crimes  of  the  same  nature,  and 
equally  deserving  punishment.  Thus  the  spirit  of 
persecution  would  range  without  any  stop  or  con- 
troul,  but  what  should  arise  from  its  want  of  power. 
But  our  religious  establishment  disclaims  all  prin- 
ciples of  this  kind,  and  desires  not  to  keep  persons 
in  its  communiob,  or  gain  proselytes  to  it,  by  any 
other  methods  than  the  Christian  ones  of  argument 
and  conviction. 

These  hints  may  serve  to  remind  us  of  the  value 
we  ought  to  set  upon  oiir  constitution  in  church 
and  state,  the  advantages  of  which  are  the  proper 
subjects  of  our  commemoration  on  this  day ;  as  his 
Majesty  has  shown  himself,  not  in  words,  but  in  the 

*  Isaiah  Ivii.  1 5. 
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whole  course  of  his  reign,  the  guardian  and  pro- 
tector of  both.  And  the  blessings  of  his  reign  are 
Hot  only  rendered  more  sensible,  but  are  really 
heightened,  by  its  securing  us  from  that  preteiidek' 
to  his  crown,  whom  we  had  almost  forgot,  till  our 
;  late  datiger  renewed  our  apprehensions ;  who,  wc 
know,  is  a  professed  enjemy  to  our  church,  and 
gtrowb  old  in  resentments,  and  maxims  of  govern- 
ment,  directly  contrary  to  our  ctTil  constitution; 
Hay;  his  very  claim  is  founded  in  principles  des- 
tructive of  it.  Our  deliverance,  and  our  security, 
from  this  danger,  with  all  the  other  blessings  of  the 
kfng^b  government,  are  so  many  reasons  for  ^^  sup- 
piications,  prayers^  int€kcess^ons,  and  giving  of 
thanks,"  to  which  we  are  exhorted,  as  well  as  fop 
all  other  dutiful  behaviour  towards  it ;  and  shbuld 
a)so  remind  us  to  take  care  and  make  due  improvei- 
ment  of  those  blessings,  ^  by  leading/'  in  the  tm,^ 
joyment  of  them,  *^  quiet  and  peaceable  lives,  in  all 
godliness  and  honesty." 

The  Jewish  church  offered  sacrifices  even  for 
heathen  princes,  to  whom  they  were  in  subjection; 
and  the  primitive  Christian  church,  the  Christian  sar- 
crifices  of  supplications  and  pmyers,  for  the  prospe- 
rity of  the  emperor  and  the  state ;  though  they  were 
falsely  accused  of  behig  enemids  tb  both,  because 
they  would  not  join  in  their  idolatries.  In  confor- 
mity to  these  examples  of  the  church  of  God  in  all 
ages,  prayers  for  the  king,  and  those  in  authority 
under  him,  are  part  of  the  daily  service  of  our  owti. 
And  for  the  day  of  his  inauguration  a  particular  ttf- 
vice  is  appointed,  which  we  are  here  assembled  in 
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the.  house  of  God  to  celebrate.  This  is  the  first  duty 
we  owe  to  kings,  and  those  who  are  io  authority  un- 
der them,  that  we  make  prayers  and  thanksgiviogi 
for  them.  And  in  it  is  comprehended,  what  yet 
may  be  considered  as  another,  paying  them  honoijir 
and  reverence.  Praying  for  them  ifli,  itself,  ^p  iu- 
stance  and  expression  of  this,  as  it  gives  them  ^ 
part  in  pur  highest  solemnities.  It  also  reminds 
us  of  that  further  honour  and  reverence  which  we 
are  to  pay  them,  as  occasions  oiFer,  throughout  the 
whole  course  of  our  behaviour.  "  Fear  God,~h4> 
nour  the  king,"*  are  apostolic  precepts;  and  ^'de^ 
pising  government,  and  speakipg  evil  of  digni- 
ties,''f  -  apostolic  descriptions  of  such  as  ^*  arejpe- 
served  unto  th^  day  of  judgment  to  be  puiiished" 
And  if  these  evil  speeches  are  so  highly  criminal, 
it  cannot  be  a  thing  very  innocenjb  to  make  a  ciw^ 
torn  of  entertaining  ourselves  with  them. 

Further,  if  we  ar^  to  pray,  "  that  we  may,"  that  it 
may  be  permitted  us  to  "  lead  a  quiet  and  peaceable 
life,"  we  ought  surely  to  live  so,  when,  by  means  of 
a  mild;  equal  government,  it  is  permitted  us;  and 
be  very  thankful,  first  to  God,  and  then  to  those 
whom  he  makes  the  instruments  of  so  great  good  to 
us,  and  pay  them  all  obedience  and  duty ;  though 
every  thing  be  not  conducted  according  to  our 
judgment,  nor  every  person  in  employment  whom 
we  may  think  deserving  of  it.  Indeed  opposition, 
in  a  legal,  regular  way,  to  measures  which  a  person 
thinks  wrong,  cannot  but  be  allowed  in  a  free  go- 
vernment.   It  is  in  itself  just,  and  also  keeps  up  the 

♦  1  Pet.  ii.  17.  t  2  Pet,  ii.  9,  10, 
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Spirit  of  liberty.  But  opposition,  from  indirect  mo- 
tives, to  measures  which  he  ^ees  to  be  necessary,  is 
itself  immoral :  it  ke^ps  up  the  spirit  of  licentious- 
ness; is  the  greatest  reproach  of  liberty,  and  in 
many  ways  most  dangerous  to  it ;  *and  has  been  a 
principal  meanp  of  overturning  free  governments. 
It  is  well,  too,  if  the  legal  subfeetian  to  the  govern- 
ment we  live  under,  which  may  accompany  such 
behaTiour,  be  not  the  reverse  of  ^^  Christian  subjec^f 
tion ;  subjection  for  wrath  only,"  and  ^'  hot  for  con- 
scienee  sake.*^  And  one  who  wishers  well  to  his 
dpuntry  will  beware,  how  he  inflames  the  common 
people  against  measures,  whether  right  or  wrong, 
wlyefa  they  are  not  Judges  of.'  For  no  one  can  fore^ 
see  bow  fiMr  such  disaifection  will  extend;  buli 
everyone  sees,  that  it  diminishes  the  reverence^ 
wbich  is  certainly  owing  to  authority.  Our  due 
regards  to  these  things  are  indeed  instances  of  our 
Jpyalty^  but  they  are  in  reality  as  much  instances 
of  our  patriotism  too,  Happy  the  people  who  live 
under  a  prince,  the  justice  of  whose  government 
renders  them  coincident ! 

.  Lastly y  As,  by  the  good  providence  of  God,  we 
were  born  under  a  free  government,  and  are  mtn)"* 
here  of  a  pure  reformed  church,  both  of  which  he 
has  wonderfully  preserved  through  infinite  dangers ; 
if  we  do  not  tal^e  heed  to  live  like  Christians,  nor  to 
govern  ourselves  with  decency  in  those  respects  in 
which  we  are  free,  we  shall  be  a  dishonour  to  both. 
Both  are  most  justly  to  be  valued;  but  they  may 

*  Rom.  iiii.  5. 
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be  valued  in  the  wrong  place.  It  is  no  more  a  re* 
commendation  of  civil,  than  it  is  of  natural  liberty,* 
that  it  must  put  us  into  a  capacity  of  behaving  tiL 
Let  us  then  value  ou)r  civil  constitution,  not  because 
it  leaves  us  the  power  of  acting  as  mere  humour 
and  passion  carries  us,  in  those  respects  in  whidi 
governments  less  free  lay  men  under  restraints;  but 
.for  its  equal  laws,  by  which  the  great  are  disabkd 
from  oppressing  those  below  them.  Let  us  trans* 
fer,  each  of  us,  the  equity  of  this  our  civil  constitH- 
tion  to  our  whole  personal  character ;  and  be  siiie 
to  be  as  mueh  afraid  of  subjection  to  mere  arbitrary 
will  and  pleasure  in  oucselves,,  as  "to  the  arbitrary 
will  of  others.  For  the  tyranny  of  our  own  lawless 
passions,  is  tlie  nearest  and  most  dangerous  of  all 
tyrannies.    , 

Then,  as  to  the  other  part  of  our  constitution,  let 
us  value  it,  not  because  it  leaves  us  at  liberty  to 
have  as  little  religion  as  we  please,  without  beings 
accountable  to  human  judicatories ;  but  because  it 
affords  us  the  means  and  assistance  to  worship  God 
according  to  his  word;  because  it  exhibits  to  our 
view,  and  enforces  upon  our  conscience,  genuine 
Christianity,  free  from  the  superstitions  with  which 
it  is  defiled  in  other  countries.    These  superstitions 
naturally  tend  to  abate  its  force :  Our  profession  of 
it,  in  its  purity,  is  a  particular  call  upon  us  to  yield 
ourselves  up  to  its  full  influence ;  "  to  be  pure  in 
heart  ;"t  "  to  be  holy  in  all  manner  of  conversa" 

*  Natural  liberty,  as  opposed  to  necessity,  or  fate. 
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tioo.'^  Much  of  the  form  of  godliness  is  laid  aside 
amongst' us:  this  itself  should  admonish  us  to  at* 
tend  more  to  "  the  power  thereof/'f  We  have 
discarded  many  burdenisome  ceremonies:  let  us  be 
Uie  more  careful  to  cultivate  inward  religion.  We 
-have  thrown  off  a  multitude  of  superstitious  prac- 
tices,  which  were  called  good  works:  let  us  the 
more  abound  in  all  moral  virtues,  these  beii\g  un- 
questionably such.  Thus  our  lives  will  justify  and 
lecommend  the  reformation:  and  we  shall  ^^  adorn  ' 
jthe  doctrine  of  God  our  Saviour  in  all  things."  ^ 

♦lPfeterJ.15.         t  2  Tim.  iii.  5.     *   t  Tit  iL  10. 
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Andy  above  all  things j  have  ferment  charity  among 
yourselves  ;  for  charity  shall  cover  the  multitude 
of  sins. 


As  we  owe  our  being,  and  all  our  faculties,  anc^ 
the  very  opportunities  of  exerting  them,  to  Al-- 
mighty  God,  and  are  plainly  his,  and  not  our  own^ 
we  are  admonished,  even  though  we  should  *'  have= 
done  all  those  things  which  arc  commanded  us,  to 
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$1^,  We  are  unprofitable  sertdnU/-*    And  with 
mubh  dcieper  hUitiility  must  we  make  this  aeklioiw-i 
ledgment,  when  we  ccmsider  in  hoMr  ^^  many  things 
we  have  all  offeDded/'f    But  still  the  behaviout  of 
aiioh  creatures  as  mto^  highly  criminal  id  some  re-^ 
speets^  may  yet  in  otheirs  be  such  as  to  reiider  them 
the  pro(>et.  objects  of  ttiercyi  and,  our  Saviour  does 
not  deelinft  sslyidg^  *^  thought  worthy  of  it.";);   And 
Conformably  to  dur  natural  tense  of  things,  the . 
Strijitttre  is  veify  express^  t.hat  metoy,  forgiveness, . 
ted^ .  in .  geddcaV  charity  to  our  fellow-creatures^'' 
has  this  efficiacy  in  a  very  high  degree* 

Sevetal  copious  and  remote  reasons  have  been  aU 
legedi.  why  such  pre-eminende  is  given  to  this  grace 
of  virtue  ; .  stane  :of  greaJk  importance,  and  none  of 
ttiem  perhaps  without  its  weight.  Burt  the  proper 
one  decfms.  to  be  very  short  and  obvious^  that  by 
fervent  charity^  with,  a  course  of  beneficence  pro» 
teeding  from  it^  a  ^rson  may  make  amiendk  for  the 
good  be  has  blameabiy  omitted,  and  the  injuries  he 
h^  d(>ne,  so  far,  as  that  aociety  wouki  have  no  de- 
nisuad  u|>ou  bini  for  suoh  his  misbehaviour ;  nor 
Qdnsequently  would  justice  have  ahy  in  behalf  of 
society ii  whatever  it  might  have  upom  other  ac<-. 
coiints;  .  Thiis,  by  fervent  charity  he  may  even 
merit  forgiveness  of  men :  And  this  seems  to  afford 
a  Very  singula  reason,  why  it  may  be  graciously 
gAinted  him  by  God ;  a  very  singular  reason,  the 
Gfariatian  edvinant  tif  pardon  always  supposed,  why 
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divine  justice  should  permit,  and  divine  mercy  ap- 
point, that  such  his  charity  should  be  allowed  to 
"  cover  the*  multitude  of  sins.^ 

And  this  reason  leads  me  to  observe,  what  Scrip- 
ture, and  the  whola  nature  of  the  thing  shows,  that 
the  charity  here  meant  must  be  such  hearty  love  to 
our  fellow-creatures  as  pvoduceth''a  settljsd  endea* 
vour  to  promote,  according  to  the  best  of  our  judg^ 
ment,  their  real  lasting  good,  both  present  and 
ftiture ;  and  not  that  easiness  of  temper,  which, 
with  peculiar  propriety,  is  expressed  by  the  word 
good-humour,  and  is  a.  sort  of  benevolent  instinct 
left  to  itself,  without  the  direction  of  our  judgment 
For  this  kind  of  good  humour  is  so  far  from  making 
the  amends  before-mentioned,  that,  though  it  be 
agreeable  in  conversation,  it  is  often  most  mischie- 
vous in  every  other  intercourse  of  life;  and  always 
puts  men  out  of  a  capacity  of  doing  the  good  they 
might,  if  they  could  withstand  importunity,  and 
the  sight  of  distress,  when  the  case  requires  they 
should  be  withstood  ;'many  instances  of  which  case 
daily  occur,  both  in  public  and  private.     Nor  is  it 
to  be  supposed,  that  we  can  any  more  promote  the 
lasting  good  of  our  fellow-creatures,  by  acting  from 
mere  kind  inclinat^ns,  without  considering  what 
are  the  proper  means  of  promoting  it,  than  that  we 
can  attain  our  own  personal  good,  by  a  thoughtless 
pursuit  of  every  thing  which  pleases  us.     For  the 
love  of  our  neighbour,  as  much  as  self-love,  the  so- 
cial affections,  as  much  as  the  private  ones,  from 
their  very  nature,  require  to  be  under  the  direction 
of  our  judgment.    Yet  it  is  to  be  remembered^  that 
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it  does  in  no  sort  become  such  a  creature  as  man  to 
harden  himself  against  the  distresses  of  his  neigh- 
bour,  except  where  it  is  really  necessary;  and  that 
even  well-disposed  persons  may  run  into  great  per- 
plexitieSy  and  great  mistakes  too^  by  being  oyer- so- 
licitous in  distingtiishingy  what  are  the  most  proper 
occasions  for  their  charity,  or  who  the  greatest  ob- 
jects of  it  And  therefore  as,  on  the  one  side,  we 
are  obliged  to  take  some  care  not  to  squander  that 
which,  one  may  say,  belongs  to  the  poor,  as  we 
shall  do,  unless  we  competently  satisfy  ourselves 
be£3rehand,  that  what  we  put  to  our  account  of 
charity  will  answer  some  good  purpose;  so,  on  the 
other  side,  when  we  are  competently  satisfied  of 
ihi^  in  any  particular  instance  before  us,  we  ought 
by  liio  means  to  neglect  such  present  opportunity  of 
doing  g^od,  under  the  notion  of  making  further  in- 
quiries ;  for  of  these  delays  there  will  be  no  end. 

;  Having  thus  briefly  laid  before  you  the  ground 
jof  that  singular  efQcacy,  whjch  the  text  ascribes  to 
jcharity  in  general;  obviated  the  objection  against 
its  having  this  efficacy ;  and  distinguished  the  vir- 
tue .itself  from  its  counterfeits ;  let  us  now  proceed 
to  observe  the  genuineness  and  excellency  of  the 
particular  charity,  which  we  are  here  met  together 
to  promote. 

Medicine,  and  every  other  relief,  "  under  the 
calainity  of  bodily  diseases  and  casualties,"  no  less 
than  the  daily  necessaries  of  life,  are  natural  provi- 
sions, which  God  has  made  for  our  present  indi- 
g^t  state ;  and  which  he  has  granted  in  common 
to  the  children  of  men,  whether  they  be  poor  or 
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rich :  to  the  rich,  by  inheritance  6t  acquisition ;  and, 
by  their  hands,  to  the  disabled  poor.   - 

Nor  can  there  be  any  doubt,  but  that  public  in- 
firmaries are  the  most  effectual  tneans  of  aduiinti^- 
tering  such  relief ;  besides  that  they  are  attended 
with  incidental  advantages  of  great  importance : 
Both  which  tilings  have  been  fully  shown,  and  ex- 
cellently enforced,  in  the  atmual  sermons  iipon  tlus 
and  the  like  occasions^ 

But,  indeed,  public  infirmaries  are  not  only  the 
best,  they  are  the  only  possible  means  by  which  the 
poor,  especially  in  this  city,  can  be  provided,  it 
any  competent  measure,  with  the  several  kinds  of 
assistance  which  bodily  diseases  and.  casualties  re- 
quire. Not  to  mention  poor  foreigners ;  it  is  obvi- 
ous no  other  provision  can  be  h)ade  for  poor  straur 
gers  out  of  the  country,  when  they  are  overtaken  by 
these  calamities,  as  they  often  must  be,  whilst  they 
are  occasionally  attending  their  affairs  in  this  centre 
of  business.  But  even  the  poor  who  are  settled  here^ 
are  in  a  manner  strangers  to  the  people  amongst 
whom  they  live ;  and,  were  it  not  for  this  provi- 
sion, must  unavoidably  be  neglected,  in  the  hurry 
and  concourse  around  them,  and  be  left  unobserved 
to  languish  in  sickness,  and  suffer  extremely,  much 
more  than  they  could  in  less  populous  places ;  where 
every  one  is  known  to  every  one ;  and  any  great 
distress  presently  becomes  the  common  talk ;  and 
where  also  poor  families  are  often  under  the  parti- 
cular protection  of  some  or  other  of  their  rich  neigh- 
bours, in  a  very  different  way  from  what  is  com- 
monly the  case  here.    Observations  of  this  liind 
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show,  that  there  is  a  pet-ulilu'  dccdfribil,  and  even  a 
tifscessity,  id  siidh  a  city  ad^thi»/  for  public  infir- 
msiries^  to  Which  easy  admitttince  may  be  had^  aitd 
hera  in  otits  tio  isecurity  is  required^  ttor  any  sdrt  of 
gratification  allowed ;  and  that  they  oilght  to  bfe 
niditiplied,'  or  oilarged^  proportionably  to  the  in- 
tntase  of  our  inhabitants :  for  tb  this  the  increase 
of  the  poor  tvill  always  beair  proportion ;  thou^ 
less  in  ages  of  sobriety  and  diltgence,  atld  greater 
in  ages  of  profusion  and  debaiicbery . 
.  N6w^  though  nothing,  io  be  called  dn  objeotibtl 
in  thtt  way  of  argument^  ean  be  ^U^ged  igkitkht 
tfaua  phjviding  for  poor  iwk  peoiple,  in  the  properest, 
tUde^  the  dnly  way  in  which  they  ban  be  provided 
for;  yet  persons  of  too  serero  tempers  can,  eveti 
iqDon  this  ticoasioli,  talk  in  a  thanner,  which,  <^on^ 
traiy.  surely  to  their  ititetition^  has  a  vdry  malignant 
influence  upon  the  spirit.6f  chkrity-»-tltlk  of  the  ill- 
deserts  of  the  poor,  the  good  uses  they  might  make 
of  being  left  to  suffer  more  than  they  dd,  under  dis- 
tresses which  they  bring  upon  themselves,  or  how^ 
ever  mighty  by  diligence  atid  frUgiiity,  provide 
i^ainst ;  and  the  idle  uses  they  may  make  of  know- 
ing befor^haild,  that  they  shall  be  relieved  in  cast 
of  those  distressfis.  Indeed  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
H  prejudice  against  them,  arising  from  their  very 
state  of  poverty^  which  ought  greatly  to  be  guaftlcfd 
against;  a  kind  of  prejudie^^  to  which  pei^haps  most 
of  us^  upon  some  occasfotis,  and  in  some  degree, 
may  inattentively  be  liable,  but  which  pride  afid 
interest  may  easily  work  up  to  a  settled  hatred  of 
them ;  the  utter  reverse  of  that  amiable  part  of  the 
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character  of  Job,  that  '^  he  was  a  father  to  the 
poor."*  But  it  is  undoubtedly  fit^  that  such  of 
them  as  are  good  and  industrious  should  have  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  beforehand,  that  they  shaH 
be  relieved  under  diseases  and  casualties  c  and  those, 
it  is  most  obvious,  ought  to  be  relieved  preferably 
to  others.  But  these  others,  who  are  not  of  that 
good  character,  might  possibly  have  the  apprehen- 
sion of  those  calamities .  in  so  great  a  degree,  at 
would  be  very  mischievous,  and  of  no  service,  if 
they  thought  theyimust  be  left  to  perish  under  them. 
And  though  theur  idleness  and  extravagance  aie 
very  inexcusable,  and  ought  by  all  rjeasonable  me- 
thods to  be  restrained ;  and  they  are^  highly  to  be 
blamed  for  not  making  some  provision  against  age 
and  supposable  disasters,  when  it  is  in  their  powor; 
yet  it  is  not  to  be  desired,  that  the  anxieties  of  ava* 
rice  should  be  added  to  the  natural  inconveniences ' 
of  poverty. 

It  is  said,  that  our  common  fault  towards  the 
poor  is  not  harshness,  but  too^reat  lenity  and  in- 
dulgence. And  if  allowing  them  in  debauchery, 
idleness,  and  open  beggary ;  in  drunkenness,  pro- 
fane cursing  and  swearing  in  our  streets,  nay,  in 
our  houses  of  correction ;  if  this  be  lenity,  there  is 
doubtless  a  great  deal  too  much  of  it.  And  such 
lenity  towards  the  poor  is  very  consistent  with  the 
most  cruel  neglects  of  them,  in  the  extreme  misery 
to  which  those  vices  reduce  them.  Now,  though 
this  last  certainly  is  not  our  general  faulty  yet  i^ 

*  Job  xxix.  iQ. 
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cannot  be  said,  every  one  is  free  from  it.  For  this 
reason,  and  that  nothing  which  has  so  much  as 
the  shadow  of  an  objection  against  our  public  chari- 
ties, may  be  entirely  passed  over,  you  will  give  m» 
leave  to  consider  a  little  the  supposed  case  above- 
mentioned,  though  possibly  some  may  think  it  un- 
necessary, that  of  persons  reduced  to  poverty*  and 
distress  by  their  own  £iiultSi 

Instances  of  this  there  certainly  are.  fiut  it  ought 
to  be  very  distinctly  observed,  that  in  judging  which 
are  such,  we  are  liable  to  be  mistaken ;  and  more 
liable  to  it,  in  judging  to  what  degree  those  are 
faulty,  who  really  are  so  in  some  degree.  However, 
we  should  always  look  with  mildness  upon  the  be- 
haviour of  the  poor;  and  be  sure  not  to  expect 
flaoreirom  them  than  can  be  expected,  in  a  mode- 
rate way  of  considering  things.  We  should  be  for- 
ward, not  only  to  admit  and  encourage  the  good 
deserts  of  such  as  do  well,  but  likewise,  as  to  those 
pf  them  who  do  ■  not,  be  ever  ready  to  make  due 
allowances  for  their  bad  education,  or,  which  is  the 
iBxn€f  their  having  had  none;  for  what  may  be  ow- 
ing to  the  ill  example  of  their  superiors,  as  weir  as 
companions,  and  for  temptations  of  all  kinds.  And 
remember  always,  that  be  men's  vices  what  they 
willV  they  have  not  forfeited  their  claim  to  relief 
iuider  necessities,  till  they  have  forfeited  their  lives 
to  Justice. 

"  "  Our  heavenly  Father  is  kind  to  the  unthankful 
and  the  evil;  and  sendeth  his  rain  on  the  just  and 
on  the  unjust."*   And,  in  imitation  of  him,  our  Sa- 

*  MaU.  V.  45.    Luke  vi.  35. 
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viour  expressly  requires,  that  our  beneficence:  be 
promiscuous.^*.  But  we  hsre;*  moreover^  the  divine 
example  for  relieving  those  distresses, .  which  are 
brought  upon  persons  by  their  Qwn  faults;  and.this 
is  exactly  the  case  we  ari^  considering.  .Indeed  tbe 
general  disfiensation  of  Christianity,  is.  an  example  of 
t:hi$ ;  for  its  general  design  is  to  save  .us  from-  oiir 
sins,  and  the  punishments  which  would  jiave^been 
the  just  consequence  of  them.  But  the  divine  ex- 
ample in  tHe  daily  course  of  nature,  is  a  piorcxok* 
vious  and  sensible  one.  And. though  the  natural 
miseries  which  are  foreseei^  to,  be.^nnexedvto  aivif 
cious  course  of, life,  are  providentially  Intendedto 
prevent  it,  in  the  same  manner  as  civil  penalties  are 
intended  to' prevent  civil  crimes;  yiet  those  misenes^ 
tbose  natural  penalties,  admit  of,  and  receive  natural 
reliefs,  no  less  than  any  other  miseries,  which  ^eould 
Hot  have  been  foreseen  or  prevented.  Charitable  pro^ 
vidence  then,  thus  manifested  in  the  course  of  na^ 
ture,  which  is  the  example  of  our  heavenly  Fathery 
most  evidently  leads  us  to  relieve,  not  only  «uclz 
distresses  as  were  unavoidable,  but  also  such  as  peo** 
pie  by  their  own  faults  have  brought  upon  them-* 
selves.  The  case  is,  that  >ve  cannot  judge  in  what 
degree  it  was  intended  they  should  suffer,  by  con- 
sidering what,  in  tHe  natural  course  of  things^-  would 
be  the  whole  bad  consequences  of  their  faults,  if 
those  consequences  were  not  prevented,  when  na- 
ture has  provided  means  to  prevent  great  part  of 
them.  We  cannot,  for  instance,  estimate  what  de- 
gree of  present  sufferings  God  has  annexe.dto  drun- 
kenness, by  considering  the  diseases  which  follow 
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fnm  tbU  vfce,  43  tbey  would  be  if  they  admitted  of 
no  nsliefs  or  nsmedies ;  but  by  oonBtderiiig  the  re^ 
mainiog  misery  of  those  diseases,  after  the  applica- 
'  kiotiof  sueh  remedies,  as  nature  has  provided.  For 
as  it  18  certain  op  the  one  side»  that  those  diseases 
ate  providential  eorreictions  of  tntemperance)  it  is 
as  certain  cm  the  other,  that  tbe  remedies  are  pror 
^idmitifld  mitigations  of  those  corrections;  and  alto* 
l^cras  much  prpvidential^  when  administered  by 
the  good  hand  of  charity  in  the  p^se  of  our  neigh- 
I^Piir,  as  Mrhen  administered  by  self'^loye  in  our  owii* 
Hms  the  pain,  and  danger,  and  other  distresses  of 
aiokaess  and  poverty  remaining,  after  all  the  chari- 
table relief  which  pan  be  procured ;  and  the  many 
uneasy  circumstances  which  canqpt  but  accompany 
tfaft  relief,  though  distributed  with  all  supposable 
hiiinawty  { tl^ese  are  the  natural  co^reotiops  pf  idle- 
9i<|S  and  debauchery,  supposing  these  viops  brought 
nil  tfaoseiniseries.  And  very  severe  correotiops  they 
aM ;  and  they,  oifght  bot  to  be  increased  by  with- 
folding  that  relief,  or  by  harshness  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  it  Corrections  of  all  kinds,  pven  the  most 
necessary  oq/es,  may  easily  Q^oeed  their  proper 
hound ;  and  whe^  they  do  so,  they  become  miscbic- 
vpus ;  and  mischievous  in  the  measure  they  exceed 
4t.  And  the  natural  corrections  which  we  have  been 
speaking  of,  would  be  excessive,  if  the  natural  miti- 
gations provided  fqr  t^on  were  not  administered. 

Then  persons,  who  are  so  scrupulously  apprehen- 
sive of  every  thipg,  which  can  possibly,  in  the  most 

indirect  manner,  encburageidlenessand  vice;  which, 
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by  the  way,  any  thing  may  accidentally  da,  ought 
to  turn  their  thoughts  to  the  moral  and  religious 
tendency  of  infirmaries*  The  religious  manner  in 
which  tiiey  are  carried  on,  has  itself  a  direct  ten- 
dency to  bring  the  subject  of  religion  into  the  con- 
sidieration  of  those  whom  they  relieve ;  and,  in  scttne 
degree,  to  recommend  it  to  their  love  and  practice, 
as  it  is  productive  of  so  much  good  to  them,  as.re- 
stored  ease  and  health,  and  a  capacity  of  resumii^ 
their  several  employments.  It  is  to  virtue  and  re- 
ligion, they  may  mildly  be  admonished,  that  thqr 
are  indebted  for  their  relief.  And  this,  amoi^t 
other  admonitions  of  their  spiritual  guide,  and  the 
quiet  and  order  of  their  hous^  out  of  the  way  of 
bad  examples,  together  with  a  regular  course  of  de- 
votion, which  it  were  greatly  to  be  wished  might 
be  daily;  these  means,  it  is  to  beboped,  with  the 
common  grace  of  God,  may  enforce  deeply  upon 
their  consciences  those  serious  considerations,  to 
which  a  state  of  affliction  naturally  renderf  the  mind 
attentive,  and  that  they  will  return,  as  from  a  reli- 
gious retreat,  to  their  several  employments  in  the 
world,  with  lasting  impressions  of  piety  in  their 
hearts.  By  such  united  advantages,  which  these 
poor  creatures  can  in  no  sort  have  any  other  way, 
very  remarkable  reformations  have  been  wrought. 
Persons  of  the  strictest  characters  therefore  would 
give  a  more  satisfactory  proof,  not  to  the  world, 
but  to  their  own  consciences,  of  their  desire  to  sup- 
press vice  and  idleness,  by  setting  themselves  to 
cultivate  the  religious  part  of  the  institution  of  in- 

.   s 
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finnarieSy  which,  I  think,  would  admit  of  »eat  im- 
{Mrovementy  than  by  allowing  themselves  to  talk 
in  a  manner,  which  tends  to  discountenance  either 
the  institution  itself,  or  any  particular  branch  of  iL 
.  Admitting,  then,  the  usefulness  and  necessity  of 
these  kinds  of  cl|arity,  which  indeed  cannot  be  de^ 
nied;  yet  every  thing  has  its  bounds.  And,  in  the 
spirit  of  severity  before-mentioned,  it  is  imagined, 
that  people  are  enough  disposed,  such,'  \%  seems,  is 
the  present  turn,  to  contribute  largely  to  them, 
^d  some,  whether  from  dislike  of  the  charities 
themselves,  or  from  m^re  profligateness,  think 
^  these  formal  recommendations  of  them  at  church 
every  year,  might  very  wdl  be  spared." 
■J '  But  surely  it  is  desirable,  thai  a  customary  way 
should;  be  kept  open  for  removing  prejudices  as 
they,  may  arise  against  these  institutions ;  for  rec- 
tifying any  misrepresentations  which  may,  at  any 
time,  be  made  of  them ;  and  informing  the  public 
of  any  new.  emergencies;  as  well  as  for  repeatedly 
enfordng  the  known' obligations  of  charity,  and  the 
excellency  of  this  particular  kind  of  it  Then  ser- 
mons, you  know,  amongst  Protestants,  always  of 
course  accompany  these  more  solemn  appearances 
in  the  House  of  God :  nor  will  these  latter  be  kept 
up  without  the  other.  Now  public  devotions  should 
ever  attend,  and  consecrate  public  charities.  And 
it  would  be  a  sad  presage  of  the  decay  of  these  cha- 
ritiesy  if  ever  they  should  cease  to  be  professedly 
carried  on  in  the  fear  of  God,  and  upon  the  princi- 
ples of  religion.  It  may  be  added,  that  real  chari- 
table persons  will  approve  of  these  frequent  exhor- 
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tatioBS  to  charity,  even  though  they  should  be  con* 
scious,  that  they  do  not  themselves  stend  in  nee4 
of  them,  upon  account  of  such  as  do.  And  such 
can  possibly  have  no  right  to  complain  of  being  toe 
often  admonished  of  their  duty,  till  they  are  pleased 
to  practise  it.  It  is  true,  indeed,  we  hitve  the  satfs^ 
faction  of  seeing  a  spirit  of  bffneficence  prevail,  in 
a  very  commendable  degree,  amongst  all  ranks  qi 
people,  and  in  a  very  distinguished  manner  in  some 
persons  amongst  the  highest;  yet  it  is  evident,  too 
many  of  all  ranks  are  very  deficient  in  it,  who  aif 
of  great  ability,  and  of  whom  much  might  be  ex* 
pected.  Though  every  things  therefore,  were  done 
in  behalf  of  the  poor  which/ is  wantcJd,  yet  these 
persons  ought  repeatedly  to  be  told,  hew  highly 
blameable  they  are  for  letting  it  be  done  without 
them ;  aqd  done  by  persons,  of  whom  great  nuiQf 
bers  must  have  much  less  ability  than  they. 

But  whoever  can  really  think,  that  the  necessi- 
ties  of  the  disabled  poor  are  sufficiently  provided  for 
already,  must  be  strangely  prejudiced.  If  one  were 
to  send  you  to  themselves  to  be  better  inform'^ 
ed,  you  would  readily  answer,  that  their  demands 
would  be  very  extravagant ;  that  persons  are  not 
to  be  their  own  judges  in  claims  of  justice,  much 
less  in  those  of  charity.  You,  then,  I  am  speakiqg 
to  the  hard  people  above-mentioned,  you  are  to 
judge,  what  provision  is  to  be  made  for  the  neces* 
sitous,  so  far  as  it  depends  upon  your  contributions. 
But  ought  you  not  to  remember,  that  you  are  in- 
terested, that  you  are  parties  in  the  affair,  as  well 
as  they?  For  is  not  the  giver  as  really  so,  as  the 
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Kceiver  ?  And  as  there  is  danger  tliat  the  receiver 
will  err  one  way^  is  there  not  danger  that  the  giver 
nay  eit  the  other ;  since  it  is  not  matter  of  arbitra- 
1^  choice,  which  has  no  rule,  but  matter  of  real 
«qttityi  to  be  considered  as  in  the  presence  of  God, 
what  provision  «hall  be  made  for  the  poor?  And 
tkereforC)  though  you  are  yourselves  the  only  judges 
wbatyou  will  dp  in  their  behalf^  fbr  the  case  admits 
no  other ;  yet  let  me  tell  you,  you  will  not  be  im^- 
fiartial,.  you  will  not  be  equitaUe  judges^  until  you 
lMt?B  guarded  against  the  influence  which  interest 
ii  apt  to  have  upon  your  judgment,  and  cultivated 
mthifl  you  the  spirit  of  charity  to  balance  it  Then 
ymr^U  see  the  various  remaining  necessities  which 
l^tfot  relief,  fiat  that  there  are  many  such,  must 
be  evident  at  first  sight  to  the  most  careless  observer, 
were  it  onty  from  hence,  that  both  this  and  the 
other  hospitals  are  often  obliged  to  reject  poor  ob- 
jeets  which  offer,  even  for  want  of  room,  or  wards 
to  contliin  them. 

Notwithstanding  many  persons  have  need  of  these 
admonitions,  yet  there  is  agood  spirit  of  beneficence, 
as'I  observed,  pretty  generally  prevailing.  And  I 
muM  congratulate  you  upon  the  great  success  it  has 
given  to  the  particular  good  Work  before  us ;  great, 
I  think  beyond  all  example^  for  the  time  it  has  sub- 
sisted^ Nor  would  it  be  unsuitable  to  the  present 
ocbasion^  to  recount  the  particulars  of  this^  success. 
Fq^  the  necessary  accommodations  which  have  been 
pnivided,  and  the  numbers^  who  have  been  relieved, 
in  so  short  a  time,  cannot  but  give  high  reputation 
to  the  London  Infirmaryi    And  the  reputation  of 
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any  particular  charity,  like  credit  ia  trade,  is  so 
much  real  advantage,  without  the  inconveniences 
to  which  that  is  sometimes  liable.  It  will  bring  in 
contributions  for  its  support;  and  men  of  character, 

• 

as  they  shall  be  wanted,  to  assist  in  the  manage- 
ment of  it;  men  of  skill  in  the  professions^  men  of 
conduct  in  business,  to  perpetuate^  improve,  and 
bring  it  to  perfection.  So  that;you,  the. contribu- 
tors to  this  charity,  and  more  especially. those  of 
you  by  whose  immediiate  care  and  economy  it  is  in 
so  high  repute,  are  encouraged  to  go  on  with 
^'  your  labour  of  love,"*  not  only  by  the  present 
good,  which  you  see  is  here  done,  but  likewise  by 
the  prospect  of  what  will  probably  be. done,  by  your 
means,  in  future  times,  when  this  Infirmary  shall 
become,  as  I  hope  it  will,  no  less  renowned,  th^Q 
the  city  in  which  it  is  established. 

But  to  see  how  far  it  is  from  being  yet  complete, 
for  want  of  contributions,  one  need  only  look  upon 
the  settled  rules  of  the  house  for  admission  of  pa- 
tients. See  there  the  limitations  which  necessity 
prescribes,  as  to  the  persons  to  be  admitted.  Read 
but  that  Qne  order,  though  others  might  be  men- 
tioned, that  "  none  who  are  judged  to  be  in  an 
asthmatic,  consumptive,  or  dying  condition,  be  ad- 
mitted on  any  account  whatsoever."  Harsh  as  these 
words  sound,  they  proceed  out  of  the  mouth  of 
charity  herself.  Charity  pronounces  it  to  be  better, 
that  poor  creatures,  who  might  receive  much  ease 
and  relief,  should  be  denied  it,  if  their  case  .does 

.   ■  ■  ■  '.    .   '. 
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i]Ot>  admit  of  recovery,  rather  than  that  others, 
whose  case  does  admit  of  it,  be  left  to  perish.  But 
it  shocks  huhianity  to  hc^r  such  an  alternative  inen-^ 
tioned;'-and  to  thinks  that  there  should  be  a  neces- 
sity,  as  there  is  at  present,  for  such  -restrictions,  in 
one^fthemostbeneficentand  best  managed  schemes  ' 
in^the  world.  May  more  numerous  or  larger  con- 
tributionsy  at  length,  open  a  door  to  such  as  these  ;- 
that  what  lindens  their  case  in  the  highest  degree 
compiassioiiable)  their  languishing  under  incurable 
diseases,  may  no  longer  exclude  them  from  thi; 
bouse  of.  mercy! 

^r  Bilt  besides  the  persons  to  whom  I  have  been  now 
more  particularly  ipeaking,  there  are  others,  who 
doifiot  cast  about  for  excuses  for  not  contributing 
to  the  relief  of  the  necessitous,  perhaps  are  rather 
disposed  to  relieve  them,  who  yet  are  not  so  care- 
Ail  as  they  ought  to  be,  to  put  themselves  into  a 
capacity  of  doing  it.  For  we  are  as  really  account^ 
able  for  not  doing  the  good  which  we  might  have 
in- our  power  to  do,  if  we  would  manage  our  affairs 
with* prudence,  as  we  are  for  not  doing  the' good. 
.  which  is  in  our  power  now  at  present.  And  hence 
Brise  the  obligations  of  economy  upon  people  in  the 
highest,  as  well  as  in  the  lower  stations  of  life,  in 
order  to  enable  themselves  to  do  that  good,  which, 
without  economy,  both  of  them  must  be  incapable 
crf^;  even  though,  without  it,  they  could  answer  the. 
strict- demands  of  justice,  which  yet  we  find  neither 
off  them  can.  ^'  A  good  man  showeth,  favour,  an(i 
l^ndeth ;  and,"  to  enable  himself  to  do  so,  "  he  will 
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guide  his  affaifd  with  discretion.^  For  wa&t  «f 
this,  inatiy  a  one  has  teduced  his  family  to  the  ile< 
cessity  of  askiiig  relief  from  those  public  cfaaritiei^ 
to  which  he  might  haT«!  left  thton  in  a  Condition  of 
largely  cotlttibuting* 

^     A»  ecodoitiy  is  the  duty  of  all  fiersons  Without 
ekceptioti,  frugality  and  diligence  tire  duties  wbicdi  * 
particularly  belong  to  the  middle^  aa  well  as  lower 
ratifk^  of  men;  and  more  particularly  still,  to  pet^ 
sons  in  trade  and  commerce,  whatever  their  ibrtpnes 
be.     For  trade  and  commerce  cknnot  otherwise  ht 
carried  on,  but  is  plainly  inconsistent  with  idlenesH 
and  profusion ;  though,  indeed^  were  it  oniy^  jfirom 
regard  to  propriety!  atid  to  avoid  beitag  absurd ^  evuj 
one  should  conform  his  behaviour  to  what  faissitnsfr' 
tion  in  life  requires,  without  which  the  order  of  so- 
ciety must  be  broken  in  upon.     And  considering 
how  inherited  riches,  and  a  life  of  leisure,  are  often 
employed,  the  generality  of  mankind  have  c^use  to 
be  thankful,  that  their  station  exempt^  them  frdm 
so  great  temptations ;  that  it  engages  them  in  a  So- 
ber care  of  their  expenses,  and  in  a  course  of  appli- 
cation to  business :  especially  as  these  virtues,  more^ 
over,  tend  to  give  them,  what  is  an  excellelit  gtound* 
work  for  all  others,  a  stayed  equality  of  temper  and 
command  of  their  passions.    But  when  a  man  is  di- 
ligent and  frugal,  in  order  to  have  it  in  his  power 
to  do  good ;  when  he  is  more  industrious,  or  more 
sparing,  perhaps,  than  his  circumstances  necessarily 
require,  that  he  may  ^*  have  to  give  to  him  that 

*  Psal.  cxii.  5. 
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needeth  ;-'*  when  he  '*  Ubours  in  order  to  support 
tbewcak  ;''t  such  corie  of  his  affairs  is  itself  charity, 
and  the  actual  beneficence  which  it  enables  him  to 
practise,  is  additional  charity. 

You  will  easily  see,  why  I  insist  thu^Hupon  these 
things,  because  I  would  particularly  recommend  the 
good  work  before  us  to  all  ranks  of  people  in  this 
great  city.  And  I  think  I  have  reason  to  do  so, 
from  the  consideration,  that  it  very  particularly  be- 
longs to  them  to  promote  it  The  gospel,  indeed, 
tcachfis  us  to  look  upon  «very  one  in  distress  as  our 
neighbour,  yet  neighbourhood,  in  the  literal  sense^ 
and  likewise  several  other  circumstances,  are  provi- 
dential recommendations  of  such  and  such  charities, 
and  excitements  to  thfem;  without  which  the  ne- 
cessitous would  suffer  much  more  than  they  do  at 
^esent  For  our  general  disposition  to  beneficence 
irould  not  be  sufficiently  directed,  and,  in  other  res- 
pects, would  be  very  ineffectual,  if  it  were  not  call- 
ed forth  into  action  by  some  or  other  of  those  pro- 
Vidf  nttal  circumstances,  which  form  particular  rpla- 
tirat  between  th^  rich  and  the  poor,  and  are,  of 
coarse,  regarded  by  every  one  in  some  degree.  But, 
though  many  persons  among  you,  both  in  the  way 
of  contributions,  and  in  other  ways  no  less  usefu}, 
have  done  even  more  than  was  to  be  expected,  yet 
1  must  be  allowed  to  say,  that  I  do  not  think  the 
idation  the  inhabitants  of  this  city  bear  to  the  per- 
xms  for  whom  our  Infirmary  was  principally  design- 
ed, is  sufficiently  attended  to  by  the  generality; 

*  E^.  IF.  36.  t  Aob  XX.  35* 
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which  may  be  owing  to  its  late  establishment.  It 
is,  you  know,  designed  principally  for  ^.  diseased 
manufacturers,  seamen  in  merchant-service,  and 
their  wives  and  children;"  and  poor  manufacturers 
comprehend  all  who  are  employed  in  any  labour 
,  whattjver,  belonging  to  trade  and  commerce.  The 
description  of  these  objects  shows  their  relation,  and 
a  very  near  one  it  is  to  you,  my  neighbours,  the  in- 
habitants of  this  city.  If  any  of  your  domestic  ser- 
vants were  disabled  by  sickness,  there  is  none  of 
you  but  would  think  himself  bound  £odo  somewhat 
for  their  relief.  Now  these  seamen  and  manufac- 
turers are  employed  in  your  immediate  business. 
•  They  are  servants  of  merchants,  and  other  principal 
traders;  as  much  your  servants  as  if  they  lived  un- 
der your  roof;  though,  by  their  not  doing  so,  the 
relation  is  less  in  sight.  And  supposing  they  do 
not  all  depend  upon  traders  of  lower  rank,  in  exact- 
ly the  same  manner,  yet  many  of  them  do ;  and 
they  have  all  connexions  with  you,  which  give  them 
a  claim  to  your  charity  preferably  to  strangers. 
They  are  indeed  servants  of  the  public ;  and  so  are 
all  industrious  poor  people,  as  well  as  they.  But 
that  does  not  hinder  the  latter  from  being  more 
immediately  yours.  And  as  their  being  servants  to 
the  public,  is  a  general  recommendation  of  this 
charity  to  all  other  persons,  so  their  being  more 
immediately  yours  is,  surely,  a  particular  recommen- 
dation of  it  to  you.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  I 
will  not  take  upon  me  to  say,  that  every  one  of  you 
is  blameable  who  does  not  contribute  to  your  In- 
firmary, for  yours  it  is  in  a  peculiar  sense ;  but  I 
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will  say,  thit  those  of  you  who  do,  are  highly  com- 
^mendable.  I  will  say  more,  that  you  promote  a 
very  excellent  work,  which  youf  particular  station 
18  a  providehtial  call  upon  you  to  promote.  And 
there  can  be  no  stronger  reason  than  this  for  doing 
any  thing,  except  the  one  reason,  that  it  would  be^ 
criminal  to  omit  it. 

These  considerations,  methinks,  might  induce 
every  trader  of  higher  rank  in  this  city,  to  become 
a  subscriber  to  the  Infirmary  which  is  named  from 
it;  and  others,  of  you,  to  contribute  somewhat  year- 
ly to  it,  in  the  way  iji  which  smaller  contributions 
are  given.  This  would  be  a  most  proper  offering, 
out.of  your  increase,  to  him  whose  "  blessing  mak- 
etb  rich."*  Let  it  be  more  or  less,  "  every  riian  ac- 
cording as  he  purposeth  in  his  heart ;  not  grudg- 
ingly, or  of  necessity,  for  God  loveth  a  cheerful 

giver."  t 
The  large  benefactions  of  some  persons  of  ability 

may  be  necessary  in  the  first  establishment  of  a  pub- 
lic charity,  and  are  greatly  useful  afterwards  in 
maintaining  it :  But  the  expenses  of  this  before  us, 
in  the  extent  and  degree  of  perfection  to  which  one 
would  hope  it  might  be  brought,  cannot  be  effectu- 
ally supported,  any  more  than  the  expenses  of  civil 
government,  without  the  contribution  of  great  num- 
bers. You  have  already  the  assistance  of  persons  of 
the  highest  rank  and  fortune^  of  which  the  list  of  our 
governors,  and  the  present  appearance,  are  illustrious 
examples.     And  their  assistance  would  be  far  from 

*  Prov.  X.  22.  t  2  Cor.  ix.  7. 
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lesseBing,  by  a  general  contributiou  to  it  amongit 
yourselves.  On  the  contrary^  the  gendral  oontribii? 
tion  to  it  amongst  yourselves,  which  I  have  been 
proposmg,  woald  give  it  still  higher  repute,  and 
more  invite  such  persons  to  continue  their  assist- 
ance, and  accept  the  honour  of  being  in  its  direction. 
For  the  greatest  persons  receive  honour  from  taking 
the  direction  of  a  good  work,  as  they  likewise  give  . 
honour  to  it.  And  by  these  concurrent  endeavours, 
our  Infirmary  might  at  length  be  brought  to  an- 
swer, in  some  competent  measure,  to  the  oocaaions 
of  our  city. 

Blessed  are  they  who  employ  their  riches  in  pro- 
moting so  excellent  a  design.  The  temporal  advan- 
tages of  them  are  far  from  coming  up,  in  enjoyment^ 
to  what  they  promise  at  a  distance.  But  the  distin- 
guished privilege,  the  prerogative  of  riches  is^  that 
they  increase  our  power  of  doing  good.  This  is 
their  proper  use.  In  proportion  as  menmake  this  use 
of  them,  they  imitate  Almighty  God ;  and  co-ope- 
rate together  with  him  in  promoting  the  happiness 
of  the  world ;  and  may  expect  the  most  favourable 
judgment  which  their  case  will  admit  of,  at  the  last 
day,  upon  the  general  repeated  maxim  of  the  gos- 
pel, that  we  shall  then  Be  treated  ourselves  as  we 
now  treat  others.  They  have  moreover  the  prayers 
of  all  good  men,  those  of  them  particularly  whom 
they  have  befriended ;  and,  by  such  exercise  of  cha- 
rity, they  improve  within  themselves  the  temper  of 
it,  which  is  the  very  temper  of  heaven.  Consider, 
next,  the  peculiar  force  with  which  this  branch  of 
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diaiity,  almd-giving^  is  recommended  to  us  in  these 
MTcmls^  ^^  He  that  hath  pity  upon  the  poor,  lendeti) 
linto  the  Lord  f*  and  in  these  of  our  Saviour,  **  Vq-f 
lily  I  say  unto  you,  in  as  much  as  ye  have  done  it,'' 
relieved  the  sick  and  needy,  ^'  unto  one  of  the  least 
of  these,  my  brethren^  ye  have  done  it  unto  mc.^f 
Beware  you  do  not' explain  away  these  passages  of 
Scripture,  under  the  notion,  that  the^  have  been 
made  to  serve  superstitious  purposes ;  but  ponder 
liiem  fairly  in  your  heart,  and  you  will  feel  them  to 
be  of  irresistible  weight.  Lastly,  let  "us  remember, . 
in  how  many  instances  we  have  all  left  undone 
those' things  which  we  ought  to  have  done,  and 
done  those  things  which  we  ought  not  to  hav6  done. 
Now,  whoever  has  a  serious  sense  of  this,  will  most 
earnestly  desire  to  supply  the  good,  which  he  was 
obliged  to  have  done,  but  has  not,  and  undo  the 
evil  which  he  has  done,  or  neglected  to  prevent ; 
and  when  that  is  impracticable,  to  make  amends,  in 
some  other  way,  for  his  offences — I  can  mean  only 
to  our  fellow-creatures.  To  make  amends,  in  some 
way  or  other,  to  a  particular  person,  against  whom 
we  have  offended,  either  by  positive  injury,  or  by 
neglect,  is  an  express ,  condition  of  our  obtaining 
forgiveness  of  God',  when  it  is  in  our  power  to  make 
it  And,  when  it  is  not,  surely  the  next  best  thing 
is,  to  make  amends  to  society  by  fervent  charity,  in 
a  course  of  doing  good ;  which  riches,  as  I  observ- 
ed, put  very  much  within  our  power. 

How  unhappy  a  choice,  then;  do  those  rich  men 
make,  who  sacrifice  all  these  high  prerogatives  of 

*  Prov,  xix.  17.  t  Matt.  XXV.  40. 
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their  state,  to  the  wretched  purposes  of  dissolute- 
ness and  vanity,  or  to  the  sordid  itch  of  heaping 
up,  to  no  purpose  at  all ;  whilst,  in  the  mean  time, 
they  stand  charged  with  the  important  trust,  in 
which  they  are  thus  unfaithful,  and  of  which  a 
strict  account  remains  to  be  given, 
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It  ^8  impossible  ibr  me,  my  bretbrdiiy  upon  oui^ 
first  meeting  of  this  kind,  to  forbeat  lamenting 
with  you  the  general  decay  of  religion  in  this  nai^ 
tion;  which  is  now  observed  by  every  one,  and 
has  been  fbr  some  time  the  complaint  of  all  serious 
persons.  The  influence  of  it  is  more  and  motd 
wearing  out -of  the  minds  of  men^  ev6n  of  those 
who  do  not  pretend  to  enter  into  speculations  upon 


'*  The  pdUittidolif  oTBIdlop  ttuttet^s  Cfaatge;in  tlto  ^r  1751, 
im^  fellomd  by  a  Patti{>likl<  printed  ift  175%  entitled,  A  SeHma 
E^t^rp  mio  the  Uae  and  Imfartamte  £f  Eternal  I^ligi^n^  oceth 
gianedbywrne Passages intke  Right  Rfiperend the  Lord Bishvf  ^ 
iiurham^s  Charge  Jto  the  Clergy  of  that  Diocese^  Sf^.  humbig  ad- 
iresied  to  his  Lordship.  This  I'^amphlet  has  been  reprinted  in  a 
ftiMUalfeOiii  ¥rotk>  sttdt  putb  lof  It,  as  Mmed  mdSt  Wdff fay  d^ 
«hiirvalk»i^  dM  raider  wM  find  in  tile  ^0te9  totj^ilsd  to  those 
psirisges  of  the  Cbai*ge,  to  Miich  tbe  Pamphlet  refers. 
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the  subject ;  but  the  number  of  those  who  do,  and 
who  profess  themselves  unbelievers,  increases,  and 
with  their  numbers  their  zeal.  Zeal !  it  is  natu- 
ral to  ask — for  what?  Why,  truly,  for  nothing, 
but  against  every  thing  that  is  good  and  sacred 
amongst  us.  x        •      > 

Indeed,  whatever^  efforts  are.  made  against  oar 
religion,  no  Christian  can  possibly  despair  of  it 
For  he,  who  has  all  power  in  heaven  and  earthy  has 
promised,  that  he  will  be  with  us  to  the  end  of  the 
tvorld.  Nor  can  the  presen^;  dfedrae  of  it  be  any 
stumbling-block  to  such  as  are  considerate;  i^ince 
he  himself  has  so  strongly  expressed  what  is  as  re- 
markably predicted  in  other  passages  of  Scripture, 
the  great  defection  from  his  religion  which  should 
be  in  the  latter  days,  by  that  profdiirtic  question, 
When  the  Son  of  Man  comet k,  shall  he  jind  faith 
upon  the  earth  ?  How  near  this  time  is,  God  only 
knows;  but  this  kind  of  Scripture  signs  of  it  is 
too  apparent.  For  as  different  ages  have,  been 
distinguished  by  different  sorts  of  particular  errors 
and  vices,  the  deplorable  distinction  of  ours  is,  an 
avowed  scorn  of  religion  in  some,  and  a  growing 
disregard  to  it  in  the  generality. 

As  to  the  professed  enemies  of  religion,. I  know 
not  how  often  they  may  comje  in  your  way;  but 
often  enough,  I  fear,  in  the  way  of^  some  at  least 
amongst  you,  to  require  considiferatiotr;  what  is  the 
proper  behaviour  towards  /^em. ,  One  would^  to 
be  sure,  avoid  great  familiarities,  with  these  pefr 
sons;  especially  if  they  afiecit'to  be>iicentioas.-aiid 
profane  in  their  common  ttdk.     Yet,  if  yOu,  fall 
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into  their  company,  treat  them  with  the  regards 
which  belong  to  their  rank ;  for  so  we  must  people 
who  are  vicious  in  any  other  respect.  We  should 
study  what  St  James,  with  wonderful  elegance  and 
expressiveness,  calls  meekness  of  wisdom^ .  in  our 
behaviour  towards  all  men ;  but  /  more  especially 
towards  these  men :  not  so'  much  as  being  what 
we  owe  to  them,  but  to  ourselves  and  our  religion; 
that  .we.  may  adorn  the  doctrine  of  God  our.  S&foi- 
mtr,  in  our  carriage  towards  those  who  labour  to 
Tilify  it.  ,  V 

For  dbcourse  with  them;  the  caution  common- 
ly given,   not  to  attempt  answering  objections 
tpinch  we  have  not  considered,  is  certainly  just 
-Nor  need  any  one,  in  ^  particular  case,  be  ashamed 
irankly  to  acknowledge  his  ignorance,  provided  it 
be  not  general.     And  though  it  were,  to  talk  of 
what  he  is  not  acquainted  with,  is  a  dangerous 
method  of  endeavouring  to  conceail  it.     But  a  con- 
siderate person,  however  qualified  he  be  to  defend 
•his.  .religion,  and  answer  the  objections  he  hears 
made  against  it,  may  sometimes  see  cause  to  de- 
cline that  office.     Sceptical  and  profane  men  are 
extremely  apt  to  bring  up  this  subject  at.  meetings 
.  of  entertainment,  and  such  a,$  are  of  the  freer ^ort : 
innocent  ones,  I  mean,  otherwise  I  sh9ul.d  not  sup- 
pose you  would  be  present  at  them.  .  Now  religion 
.is  by  far  too  serious  a  matter  to  be  the  hackney 
rfiubject  upon  these  occasions..    And  by  preventing 
ifts  being  made,  so  you  will  better  secure  the  re- 
^verenee  which  is  due  to  it,  than, by  entering  into 
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its  defience.    Every  one  observesi  that  men's  ha?- 
ing  examples  of  vice  often  before  their  eyes^  fami- 
liarizes it  to  the  mind|  and  has  a  tendency  to  take 
off  that  just  abhorrence  of  it  which  the  innocent 
at  first  felt,  even  though  it  should  not  alter  their 
judgment  of  vice,  or  make  them  really  beUeve  it  to 
be  less  evil  or  dangerous.     In  4ike  manner^  the 
hearing  religion  often  disputed  about  in  light  lla- 
mifiar  conversation,  has  a  tendency  to  lessen  that 
sacred  regard  to  it,  which  a  good  man  would  endea- 
vour always  to  keep  up,  both  in  himself  and  otheti. 
But  this  is  not  all :  people  are  too  apt,  inconside- 
Mtely,  to  take  ^  for  granted,  that  things  are  really 
questionable,  because  they  hear  them  often  disput- 
ed.   This,  indeed,  is  so  far  -from  being  a  cons^ 
quence,  that  we  know  demonstrated  truths  have 
been  disputed^  and  even  matters  of  fact,  the  ob- 
jects of  our  senses.     But  were  it  a  consequencf, 
were  the  evidence  of  religion  no  more  than  doubt- 
ful, then  it  ought  not  to  be  concluded  false  any 
more  than  true,  nor  denied  any  more  than  affirm- 
ed ;  for  Suspense  would  be  the  reasonable  state  of 
mind  with  regard  to  it.     And  then  it  ought  in  all 
reason,  considering  its  infinite  importance,  to  have 
nearly  the  same  influence  upon  practice,  as  if  it 
Were  thoroughly  believed.     For  would  it  not  be 
madness  for  a  man  to  forsake  a  safe  road,  and  pre- 
fer to  it  one  in  which  he  acknowledges  there  is  an 
even  chance  he  should  lose  his  life,  though  there 
were  au'  even  chance  likewise  of  his  getting  safe 
through  it?    Yet  there  are  people  ahsbrd  enough 
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to  take  the  supposed  doubtfulness  of  religion  for 
the  same  thing  as  a  proof  of  its  falsehood,  after 
.  they  have  concluded  it  doubtful  from  hearing  it 
often  called  in  question.  .  This  shows  how  in- 
finitely unreasonable  sceptical  men  are,  with  re- 
gard to.  religion ;  and  that  they  really  lay  aside 
their  reason  upon  this  subject,  as  much  as  the  most 
extravagant  enthusiasts.  But,  further,  cavilling 
apd'  objecting  .upon  any  subject,  is  much  easier 
than^  clearing  up  difhculties ;  and  this  last  part 
vjll  always  be  put  upon  the  defenders  of  religion. 
liow,  a  man  may  be  fully  convinced  of  the  truth 
^f  a  matter,  and  upon  the  strongest  reasons,  and 
yet  not  be  able  to  answer  all  the  difficulties  which 
jaay  be  raised  upon  it.  ^ 

. :  Then^  ^g^n,  the  general' evidence  of  religion  is 
complex  and  vaHous.  It  consists  of  a  long  series 
of  things,  one  preparatory  to  and  confirming  an* 
other,  from  the  very  beginning  of  :^e  world  to  the 
present  time.-  And  it  is  easy  to  see  how  impossible 
itmust  be,  in  a  cursory  conversation,  to  unite  all 
this  into  one  argument,  and  represent  it  as  it  ought; 
and,  could  it  be  done,  how  utterly  indisposed  people 
would  be  to  attend  to  it — I  say,  in  a  cursory  con- 
reisation :  whereas,  unconnected  objections  are 
thrown  out  in  a  few  words,  and  are  easily  appre- 
hended, without  more  attention  than  is  usual  in 
common  talk.  So  that,  notwithstanding  we  have 
the  best  cause  in  the  world,  and  though  a  man 
were  very  capable  of  defending  it,  yet  I  know  not 
why  he  should  be  forward  to  undertake  it  upon  so 
great  a  disadvantage^  and  to  so  little  good  effect, 
m  fee 
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as  it  must  be  done  amidst  the  gayety  and  Garelen- 
tiess  of  common  conversation. 

'  But  then  it  will  be  necessary  to  be  very  partici^ 
larly  upon  your  guard,  that  you  may  not  stem^  bf 
way  of  compliance,  to  join  in  with  any  levity  d 
dis€X)urse  respecting  religion.     Nor  would  one  le( 
any  pretended  argument  agmnst  it  pass  entimly 
without  notice;  nor  any  gross  ribaldry  i^on  it^ 
without  expressing  our  thorough 'diBapprobatiai& 
This  last  may  sometimes  be  done  by  titenoe ;  £br 
silence  sometimes  is  very  expressive;  as  was  that 
of  our  blessed  Saviour  before  the  Samhedrtm,  smI 
before  Pilate.     Or  it  may  be  done  by  observing 
mildly,  that  religion  deserves  another  sort  of  treat- 
ment, or  a  more  thorough  consideration,  than  sudi 
a  time,  or  such  circumstances^  admit.     However, 
as  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  we  take  eari^  by 
diligent  reading  and  study,  to  be  always  prepared, 
to  be  ready  always  to  give  an  answer  to  every  man 
that  asketh  a  reason  of  the  hope  that  is  in  as ;  so 
there  may  be  occasions  when  it  will  highly  become 
us  to  do  it.     And  then  we  must  take  care  to  do  it 
in  the  spirit  which  the  apostle  requires,  with  meek" 
ness  and  fear :  *  meekness  tx) wards  those  who  give 
occasions  for  entering  into  the  defence  of  our  .reli- 
gion; and  with  J^e^lr,  not  of  them,  but  of  God; ' 
with  that  reverential  fear,  which  the  nature  of 
religion  requires,  and  which  is  so  far  from  being 
inconsistent  with,  that  it  will  inspire  proper  cou- 
rage towards  men.     Now,  this  reverential  fear  will 

*  1  Pet.  iu.  15. 
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load  us  ti>  insiflt  strongly  upon  the  in&iite  great* 
usss  of  God's  scheme  of  goyernmeDt,  both  in 
extent  and '  duration,  together  with  the  wi/sie  cour 
fttxion  of  its  parts,  and  the  impossibility  of  ao 
counting  f^Uy  for  the  several  parts,  without  see^ 
ing  the  whole  plan  of  Providence  to  which  they 
relate;  which  is  beyond  the  utmost  stietdi  of  our 
understanding*  And  to  ^11  this  must  be  added, 
the  necesslary  deficiency  of  human  language,  when 
things  divine  are  the  subject  of  it.  These  obser- 
VAtipn$  are  a^  proper  full  answer  to  many  objec- 
tions, and  very  material  with  regard  to  all. 

But  your  standing  business,  and  which  requires 
constant  attention,  is  with  tlie  body  of  the  people ; 
to  revive  in  tfaem  the  spirijb  pf  religion,  which  is  so 
much  declining.  And  it  may  seem,  that  whatever 
reason  there  be  for  caution  as  to  entering  into  any 
argumentative  defence  of  religion  in  aomnwn  con- 
versation, yet  that  it  is  necessary  to  do  tinsjrom 
the  pulpit,  in  order  to  gqard  the  people  against 
being  corrupted,  however,  in  some  places,  fiut 
then  surely  it  should  be  done  in  a  mapner  as  little 
controversial  as  possible.  For  though  such  as  are 
capable  of  seeing  the  force  of  objections,  are  capa- 
ble also  of  seeing  the  force  of  the  answers  which 
are  givep  to  them,  yet  the  truth  is,  the  people  will 
not  competently  attend  to  either.  But  it  is  easy 
to  see  which  they  will  attend  to  most.  And  to 
hear  religion  treated  of,  as  what  many  deny,  and 
which  has  much  said  against  it  as  well  as  for  it ; 
this  cannpt  but  have  a  tendency  to  give  them  ill 
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impressions  at  any  time;  and  seems  particularly 
improper  for  all  persons  at  a  time  of  devotion ; 
even  for  such  as  are  arrived'  at  the  most  settled 
state  of  piety : — I  say,  at  a  time  of  devotion,  when 
we  are  assembled  to  yield  ourselves  up  to  the  full 
influence  of  the  Divine  Presence,  and  to  call  fortjbi 
into  actual  exercise  every  pious  affection  of  heaiit. 
For  it  is  to  be  repeated,  that  the  heart  and^ourse 
of  affections  may  be  disturbed,  when  there  is  no 
alteration  of  judgment  Now,  the  evidence  of 
religion  may  be  laid  before  men  without  any  air 
of  controversy.  The  proof  of  the  being  of  Goc^ 
from  final  causes,  or  ^he  design  and  wisdom  which 
appears  in  every  part  of  nature,  together  with  the 
law  of  virtue  writteu  upon  our  hearts ;  *  the  proof 

*  TI16  law  of  virtue  written  upotr  our  bea[i:l8.}-^The  author  ^ 
the  Jn^try,. mentioned  ahove,  informs  us»  in  his  Postscript,  that 
*'  the  certain  cousequeuce  of  referring  mankind  to  ^  law  of  nature, 
or  virtue,  written  upon  their  hearts,  b  their  having  recoune  to 
their  awn  sense  of  things  on  all  occasions ;  which  heikig,  in  a  great 
majority,  no  better  than  family-superstition,  party-prejudice,  or 
self-interested  artifice  (perhaps  a  compound,  of  all),  wiil  be  too  apt 
to  over-rule  the  plain  precepts  of  the  gospel."  And  he  declares, 
he  has  "  no  better  opinion  of  the  clearness,  certainty,  uniformit^f, 
universality,  &c.  of  this  law,  than"  he  has  **  of  the  importance  of 
external  religion,"  What  then  must  we  say  to  St  Paul,  who  not 
only  asserts,  in  the  strongest  terms,  the  reality  of  such  a  law,  but 
speaks  of  its  obligation  as  extending  to  all  mankind  ?  blamiqg 
some  among  the  Gentiles  as  without  excuse,  for  not  adverting  to 
^nd  obeying  it;  and  commending  others  for  doing  hjf  nature  (in 
contradistinction  to  revelation)  the  things  contained  in  the  law, 
thus  showing  the  work  of  the  law  written  in  their  hedrts.  If, 
because  **  natural  religion  is  liable  to  be  mistaken,  it  h  high  time 
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of  Christianity  from  miracles,  and  the  accomplish- 
ment of  prophecies ;  and  the  confirmation  which 
the  natural  and  civil  history  of  the  world  give  to 
tiie  Scripture  account  of  things :  these  evidences 

to  bave  done  -with  it  in  the  pulpit  f  how  comes  it  that  the  same 
apoftie  refers  the  Pfail^pians  to  the  study  of  this  isei%ioD»  to 
wk0f4Qtver  tkmgM  are  tme^  haneHJuat,  lm>efy,  and  of  good  report  1 
Av4  yet»  without  such  a  study,  pur  kpqwiedge  of  the  moral  law 
loast  alf^ays  remain  imperfect ;  for  a  complete  system  of  morality 
U  certainly  no  where  to  be  found  either  in  the  Old  or  New  Testa- 
nieBt.*'  When  a  Christian  nunister  is  enforcing  the  duties. or 
docJIrines  of  revealed^  religion,  he  may  perhaps  do  well  to  "  tell 
bis  peqrie  he  has  no  other  proof  of  the  original,  truth,  obligations, 
pfQSeat  benefits  and  future  rewards  of  religion,  to.  lay  before  them> 
than  what  is  contained  in  the  Scriptures/'  But  wha^  if  his  pur- 
pose be  to  inculcate  some  mbral  virtue  ?  Will  it  not  be  useful  here, 
bcndes  observing^  that  the  practice  of  that  virtue  is  enjoined  by  a 
divme  command,  to  recommend  it  still  further  to  his  hearers,  by 
sbovring  that  it  approves  itself  to  our  inward  sense  and  perception, 
and  accords  with  the  native  sentiments  and  suggestions  of  our 
imAds?  Metaphysicians  may  say  what  they  will  of  our  feelings  of 
this  sort  bemg  all  illusive,  liable  to  be  perverted  by  education  and 
habit,  and  judged  of  by  roeu's  oum  sense  rf  things :  they,  whose 
understandings  are  yet  unspoiled  by  philosophy  and  tain  deceit, 
wiU'.be  little  disposed  to  listen  to  such  assertions.  Nor  ar/e  there 
wanting  arguments  which  prove,  and,  as  should  seem,  to  the  satis- 
faction of  every  veasonable  inquirer,  that  the.  gnsat  and  leading 
JMJociples  of  moral  duties  have  in  all  ages  been  the  same;  that 
such  virtues  as  benevolence,  justice,  compassion,  gratitude,  acci- 
dental obstacles  removed,  and  when  the  precise  meaning  of  the 
words  has  been  once  explained,  are  instinctively  known  and  ap> 
prov^  by  all  men ;  and  tbat  our  approbation  of  these  is  as  much 
a  part  of  our  nature  implanted  in  us  by  Grod,  and  as  little  liable 
to  capriee  and  fashion,  as  the  sense  of  seeing,  given  us  also  by 

*  See  the  second  of  Dr  Balguy's  Charges* 
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of  religion  might  properly  be  insist^  On,  in  a  Way 
to  affect  and  Influence  the  lieart,  though  there  were 
no  professed  unbelievers  in  the  world;  and  tfaere* 
fore  may  be  insisted  on,  without  taking  much  no* 
tice  that  there  are  such.  And  even  their  particu- 
lar objections  may  be  obviated  without  a  formal 
mention  of  them.  Besides,  as  to  religion  in  gene- 
ral, it  is  a  practical  thing,  and  no  otherwise  a  mat- 
ter of  speculation,  than  commoh  prudence  in  the 
management  of  our  worldly  affairs  is  so.  And  if 
one  were  endeavouring  to  bring  a  plain  man  to  be 
more  careful  with  regard  to  this  Iftst,  it  would  be 
thought  a  strange  method  of  doing  it^  to  perplex 
him  with  stating  formally  the  several  objections 
which  men  of  gayety  or  speculation  have  made 
against  prudence,  and  the  a4vtotages  which  they 
jileasantly  tell  .us  folly  has  over  it;  though  oat 
could  answer  those  objections  ever  so  fully. 

Nor  does  the  want  of  religion,  in  the  generality 
of  the  common  people,  appear  owing  to  a  specula- 

him,  by  which  all  bodies  appear  to  us  in  an  erect,  and  not  an  u- 
verted  position.* — Mr  Locke's  authbrity  has  been  generally  look- 
ed up  to  as  decisive  ob  such  questions ;  and  his  sentim^ts  have 
been  embraced  implicitly,  and  without  examination.  That  gnat 
and  good  man,  howe^^er,  is  not  to  be  charged  with  the  pemicioQi 
consequences,  which  others  have  drawn  from  his  opinions :  con- 
sequences which  have  been  carried  to  such  a  length,  as  to  destroy 
all  mordl  difllefedl;e  of  hutnai^  actions;  making  virtue  Bi|d  vice 
altogether  arbitrary ;  celling  evil  good,  and  good  evU;  fnUiing 
darkness  for  light,  ahd  light  for  darknesi  ;  putting  bitter  far 
sweet,  and  sweet  fm^  hitter, 

*  See  the  third  of  Bishop  Kurd's  Sermons,  vol.  i. 
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tiTC  disbelief,  or  denial  of  it,  but  chiefly  to  thought- 
lessness, and  the  comoion  temptations  of  life.  Your 
chief  business,  therefore,  is  to  endeavour  to  beget  a 
practical  sense  of  it  upon  their  hearts,  as  what  the^ 
acknowledge  their  belief  of,  and  profess  they  ought 
to  conform  themselves  to.  And  this  is  to  be  done» 
\fif  keeping  up,  as  well  as  we  are  able,  the  form  and 
face  of  religion  with  decency  and  reverence,  and 
jn  such  a  degree  as  to  briiig  the  thoughts  of  reli- 
gion often,  to  their  minds ;  ^  and  then  endeavour- 

f  By  kfltpnig  up  tfte  farm  and  hot  of  religioo^in  mch  «  ib- 
gree^  at  to  bring  the  thoughts  of  reh'gion  often  to  thdr  minds.] 
To  f hia  it  ii  mid  by  our  Inquiret^  that  '*  the  clergy  of  the  church 
of  England  have  no  way  of  keeping  up  the /orm  and /ace  of  relr* 
ijion  mixy^tentr^  or  m  any  other  degree,  than  is  directed  by  the 
preKTibed  older  of  the  church.*"    As  if  the  whole  duty  of  a  parish 
fNJM  comifted  in  reading  prayeni  and  a  sermon  on  Sundays,  and 
ptrfonning  the  ocoasiooai  offices  appointed  in  the  Lituigy !  One 
would  thfnk  the  writer  who  made  this  objection  had  never  read 
more  of  the  Charge  than  the/cmr  pttges  he  has  particularly  select- 
ed fdr  the  subject  of  his  auimadveitions.    Had  he  looked  farther, 
he  would  have  Ibund  other  methods  recommended  to  the  clergy, 
of  tolroduoii^  a  sense  of  religion  into  the  minds  of  their  pa- 
rishionii^  which  occur  nmeh  ofiener  than  the  times  alloUed  for 
the  public  service  of  the  church  :  such  as  family  prayers ;  ac- 
knowledgmg  the  divine  bounty  at  our  meals;  personal  applica- 
tfami  from  ministars  of  parishes  to  individuals  under  their  can^ 
on  particular  occasions  and  circumstances :  as  at  the  time  of 
oiNifirmation,  at  firsl  rte^ivmg  the  holy  communion,  on  recovery 
from  siakness,  aiid  the  like ;  none  of  which  are  prescribed  in  our 
established  ritual,  any  more  than  those  others  so  ludicrously 
■Rntioned  by  this  writer^  **  bowing  to  the  east,  turning  the 
face  to  that  quarter  in  repeating  the  creeds,  dipping  the  finger 
in  water,  and  ttiereWith  crossing  the  child's  forehead  in.  bap*^ 
tism/' 
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ing  to  make  this  form  more  and  more  subservient 
to  promote  the  reality  and  power  of  it.  The  form 
of  religion  may  indeed  be^  where  there  is  little  of 
the  thing  itself;  but  the  thing  itself  cannot  be  pre- 
served amongst  mankind  without  the  form.*  And 
this  form  frequently  occurring  in  some  instance  or 
other  of  it,  will  be  a  frequent  admonition  t  to  bad 


*  The  thing  itself  cannot  be  preserved  amongst  miuikiiid  witb- 
oat  the  form.]— The  Quakers  reject  all  formsy  even  the  two  of 
Christ's  own  institution :  will  it  be  said,  that  ''  these  men  have 
no  religion  preserved  among  them  ?"  It  will  neidier  be  said  nor 
insinuated.  The  Quakers,  though  they  have  not  the/i^rm,  aie 
carefiil  to  keq)  up  ihtface  of  religion ;  as  appears,  not  only  firoB 
the  custom  of  Issenibling  themselves  for  the  purposes  of  fJiiUie 
worship  on  the  Lord's  day,  but  from  their  silent  meetings  on 
other  days  of  the  week.  And  that  they  are  equally  setosiUe  of 
the  importance  of  maintaining  the  influenoe  of  religion  on  their 
minds,  is  manifest  from  the  practice  of  what  they  call  ta- 
ward  prayer^  in  conformity  to  the  direction  of  Scripture  to  pray 
continually:  **  Which,"  saith  Robert  Barclay,  "cannot  be  unr 
derstood  of  outward  prayer,  because  it  were  impossible  that  mea 
should  be  always  upon  their  knee^  expressing  the  words  of  prayer; 
which  would  hinder  them  from  the  exercise  of  those  duties  no 
less  positively  commanded.'^  Apology  for  the  Quakers,  Prop.  xL 
Of  Worship, 

t  This  form  frequently  occurring  in  some  instance  or  other  of 
it,  will  be  a  frequent  admonition,  Sec] — Here  it  has  been  object- 
ed, that  "  the  number ,  variety,  void  frequent  occurrence  of  forms 
in  religion,  are  too  apt  to  be  considered  by  the  generality  as  com^ 
mutations  for  their  vices,  as  something  subetituted  in  lieu  of  re- 
pentance, and  as  loads  and  incumbrances  upon  true  Chrisdao 
edification.^'  This  way  of  arguing  against  the  use  of  a  thing 
from  the  abuse  of  it,  instead  of  arguing  from  the  nature  of  the 
thing,  itself,  is  the  master  sophism  that  pervades  the  whole  perform- 
ance we  are  here  examining.     What  reasonable  man  ever  denied, 
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men  to  repent,  and  to  good  men  to  grow  better; 
and  also  be  the  means  of  their  doing  so; 
: .  That  which  men  have  accounted  religion  in  the 
several  countries  of  the  world,  generally  speaking; 
has  bad  a  great  and  conspicuous  part  in  all  public 
appearances^  and  the  face  of  it  been  kept  up  with 
great  reverence  throughout  all  ranks,  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest;  not  only  upon  occasional 
solemnities^  but  also  in  the  daily  course  of  behavi- 
our. In  the  heathen  world,  their  superstition  was 
the  chief  subject  of  statuary,  sculpture,  painting, 
and  poetry.  It  mixed  itself  with  business,  civil 
forms,  diversions,  domestic  entertainments,  and 
every  part  of  common  life.  The  Mahometans  are 
obliged  to  short  devotions  five  times  between  morn- 
ing and  evening.  In  Roman  Catholic  countries 
people  cannot  pass  a  day  without  having  religion 
recalled  to  their  thoughts,  by  some  br  other  me- 
xnorial  of  it ;   by  some  ceremony,  or  public  reli- 

that  the  (lomp  of  outward  worship  has  been  sometimes  mistakea 
for  inward  piety?  that  positive  iastilutionSf  when  rested  in  as  eiidfl» 
instead  of  being  applied  as  means^  are  hurtful  to  the  interests  of 
true  religion  ?  Not  Bishop  Butler  certainly ;  who  blames  the  ob- 
servances of  the  Papists  on  tlvs  account^  some  of  them  as  being 
**  in  themselves  wrong  and  superstitious \*  and  others,  as  being 
^'^^nade  subservient  to  the  purposes  of  superstition/'  and  for  this 
reason  "  abolished  by  our  reformers/^  In  thie  mean  while,  it 
Tvill  still  be  true,  that  bodily  worship  is  by  no  means  to  be  dis^ 
carded,  as  unuseful  in  exciting  sfuritual  devotion;  on  the  coo* 
trary,  that  they  mutually  assist  and  strengthen  each  others  and 
that  a  mere  mental  intercourse  with  God,  and  a  religious  service 
purely  intellectual,  is  altogether  unsuitable  to  such  a  creature  as 
jman,  during  hb  present  state  on  earth. 
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gious  form,  occurring  in  their  way  ;*  besides  their 
frequent  holiday s^  the  short  prayers  they  are  daily 
called  to,  and  the  occasional  devotions  enjoined 
by  confessors.     By  these  means  their  superatiticm 

*  In  Roman  Catholic  covotrictf^  |feo|^  caotM  pM  a  day  nidh 
out'  haviof  religiai^  recalled  to  their  tfapaghta — bj  aont  cmm^ 
ny,  or  public  religious  form,  occurring  in  their  way.] — ''  What  in 
.  the  former  period''  (when  speaking  of  the  Heathen  world)  *^  was 
called  superstition^  becomes  in  this  ^  (when  speaking  of  Itoniali 
Catholics)  "  Religion,  and  Religious  Potms;  which  the  Pa|Afb 
pretebdmg  to  connect  with  Christianity,  and  the  Charge  ghring  io 
faint  tliat  this  is  no  more  than  a  pretetice,  a  plain  raider  wafA 
needs  take  this  as  spoken  of  the  means  and  memorials  of  t^  re- 
ligion, and  will  accordingly  consider  these  as  recbmmended  to  his 
practice  and  imitation.*'  If  a  plain  reader,  at  firsts  view  of  the  pas- 
sage alluded  to,  should  hiadvertently  iall  mto  such  a  mistake,  he 
Would  find  that  mistake  immediately  corfcctcd  by  the  very  next 
•spitenee  that  follows,  where  the  religion  of  the  Roman  Catholics, 
and  their  superstition,  are  distinguished  from  each  other  in  ex- 
press words.  But  the  terms  in  question  are  used  with  the  strictest 
propriety.  The  design  of  the  Bishop,  in  this  part  of  his  Charge, 
IS  to  consider  religion,  not  under  the  notion  of  its  being  true,  but 
as  it  ailects  the  senses  and  imaginations  of  the  multitude.  For  so 
the  paragraph  begins :  "  That  which  men  have  accounted  religion 
m  tlie  several  countrkss  of  the  world,"  (whether  the  religion  be 
true  or  false-  is  beside  his  present  argument)  "  generally  speaking, 
has  had  a  great  and  conspicuous  part  in  all  public  appearances." 
This  position  he  illustrates  by  three  examples,  the  Heathen,  the 
Mahometan,  and  the  Roman  Catholic  religions.  The  two  first  of 
these,  having  little  or  nothing  of  true  religion  belonging  to  them, 
may  well  enough  be  characterized  under  the*  common  name  of 
Superstition  :  the  last  contains  a  mixture  of  both ;  which  there- 
fore the  Bishop,  like  a  good  writer,  as  well  as  a  just  reasoner,  is 
careful  to  distinguish.  In  Roman  Catholic  countries,  a  man  can 
hardly  travel  a  mile  without  passing  a  crucifix  erected  on  the 
road-side  :  he  may  either  stop  to  worship  the  image  represented 
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sinks  deep  into  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  their 
religion  also  into  the  minds  of  such  among  theari 
as  are.  serious  and  well-disposed.  Our  reformers^ 
oonsidering  that  some  of  these  observances  were 
in  themselves  wrong  and  superstitious,  and  others 
of  them  ipade  subservient  to  the  purposes  of  super- 
stition, abolished  them,  reduced  the  form  of  reli- 
gion to  great  simplicity,  and  enjoined  no  more  par- 
ticular rules,  nor  left  any  thing  more  of  what  was 
external  in  religion,  than  was,  in  a  manner,  necefr* 
sary  to  preserve  a  sense  of  religion  itself  upon  the 
minds  of  the  people.  But  a  great  part  of  this  is 
neglected  by  the  generality  amongst  us ;  for  in- 
stance, the  service  of  the  church,  not  only  upon 
common  days,  but  also  upon  saints'  days;  and 
several  other  things  might  be  mentioned.  Thus 
they  have  no  customary  admonition,  no  public  call 
to  recollect  the  thoughts  of  God  and  religion  from 
one  Sunday  to  another. 

It  was  far  otherwise  under  the  law,  "  These 
words,"  says  Moses  to  the  children  of  Israel, 
^^  which  I  command  thee,  shall  be  in  thine  heart : 
and  thou  shalt  teach  them  diligently  unto  thy 

on  the  cross»  or  he  may  simply  be  reminded  by  it  of  his  owd  m- 
latioo  to  Chritt  crucified ;  thus  by  one  and  the  same  outward  mgk 
**  religion  may  be  recalled  to  his  thoughts/'  or  soperstiUon  may 
take  possession  of  his  mind.  In  the  celebration  of  the  EucliarisI, 
the  elemebts  of  bread  aud  fvine  are  regarded  by  a  Paf^st  as  th^ 
very  body  and  blood  of  Christ;  to  a  Protestant,  they  appear  only 
as  symbols  and  memorials  of  that  body  and  blood :  what  in  oo^ 
is  an  act  oi  rational  deVotion>  becomes  in  the  other  an  instance  <t 
the  grossest  superstition,  if  not  idolatry. 
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children,  and  shalt  talk  of  them  when  thou  sittest  in 
thine  house,  and  when  thou  walkest  by  the  way,  and 
when  thou  liest  down,  and  when  thou  risest  up."* 
And  as  they  were  commanded  this,  so  it  is  obvious 

*  And  when  ihau  tiaest  t^.]—- Allowing  that  ^  what  Moses  is 
this  passage  wanted  to  have  effected  was  obedience  to  the  mcr§l 
law/'  nothings  sure,  coald  be  of  greater  use  in  securing  tbat 
obedience  than  the  practice  here  enjoined.     Our  Inquirer,  how- 
ever, is  of  a  different  opinion,  and  "  very  much  questions  whether 
bis  Lordship  could  have  ^len  upon  any  passage  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, whkh  relates  at  all  to  hu  subject,  that  would  have  bees 
less  favourable  to  hb  argument.     Who  shall  decide,  &c.  ? — The 
Bishop  goes  op,  "  As  they  (the  Jews)  were  commanded  this^  so 
it  is  obvious  how  much  the  constitution  of  their  law  was  adapted 
to  efiect  it,  and  keep  religion  ever  in  view/-    Upon  which  the 
Inquirer  remarks,  "  It  was  then  very  ill,  or  at  least  very  unwise- 
ly  done,  to  abrogate  that  law,  whose  constitution  was  adapted 
to  so  excellent  a  purpose."    Let  us  first  see  what  may  be  offered 
in  defence  of  the  Bbbop,  and  then  consider  what  is  to  be  said  in 
answer  to  his  opponent.     The  purpose  for  which  the  Mosaic  con- 
stitution was  established  was  this :   To  preserve,  amidst  a  world 
universally  addicted  to  polytheism  and  idolatry,  the  great  doctrine 
of  the- Unity,  of  the  Divine  Nature,  till  the  seed  should  come  t0 
whom  the  promise  was  made.    As  a  means  to  this  end,  the  Israel- 
ites were  not  only  to  be  kept  separate  from  every  other  nation ; 
but,  the  better  to  ensure  such  separation,,  they  were  to  be  con- 
stantly employed  in  a  multifarious  ritual,  which  left  them  neither 
time  nor  opportunity  for  deviating  into  the  superstitious  obser- 
vances of  their  Pagan  neighbours.     And  this,  1  suppose,  may  suf- 
Ace  for  vindicating  the  Bishop's  assertion,  that  *^  the  constitution 
of  the  Jewish  law  was  adapted  to  keep  religion  ever  in  view.'' 
But  the  Jewish  law  was  not  only  adapted  to  this  end ;  we  are 
next  to  observe,  that  the  end  itself  was  actually  gained.     For 
thpugh  it  be  too  notorious  to  be  denied,  that  the  Jews  did  not  al- 
waysjconfine  tiieir  religious  homage  to  the  God  of  Israel,  but  pol- 
luted the  service,  due  to  him  alone,  with  foreign  worship;  yet, 
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1k>w  tmich  the  constitution  of  that  lav  was  adapt- 
ed to  effect  it,  and  keep  religion  ever  in  view.  And 
without  somewhat  of  this  nature^  piety  will  grow 
languid  even  among  the  better  sort  of  men;  and 
the  worst  will  go  on  quietly  in  an  abandoned 
course,  with  fewer  interruptions  from  within  than 
they  would  have,  were  religious  reflections  forced 
oftener  upon  their  minds,*  and  consequently  with 

.     '  '  *  *  - 

even  in  their  worst  defections,  it  should  be  remembered,  they 
nev^r  totally  rejected  the  true  Jehovah ;  and  after  their  return 
from  captivity,  they  were  so  thofonghty  cured  of  all  i^emamfng 
propensity  to  the  idolatrous  rites  of  heathenism,  as  never  again  to 
viokite  their  alt^iance  to  the  God  of  their  fathers.  It  appears 
then,  that,  in  consequence  of  the  Jewish:  separation,  tlie  princif^ 
of  tire  Unity  was  in  fact  preserved  inviolate  ,^mong  that  people 
till  the  coming  of  Christ.  When  the  Mosaic  constitution  had 
tfans  attained  its  end,  and  mankind  were  now  prepared  for  the  re- 
ception of  a  better- covenant^  ^e  law  expired  of  coarse;  the  par- 
tition wall  that  had  divided  the  Jew  from  the  Gentile  was  taken 
down,  and  all  distinction  between  them  lost,  udder  the  common 
name'of  Christians.  And  this  may  suffice  to  show,  in  opposition 
to  our  Inquirer,  that  it  was  both  very  well  and  very  wisely  done 
to  abrogate  a  law,  when  the  purpose  for  wlrich  the  law  had  been 
enacted  was  accomplished.' 

*  Were  religious  reflections  forced  oftener  upon  their  minds^] 
*'  According  to  the  Bishop's  doctrine,^  then,  says  the  Inquirer, 
^  it  shonld  be  not  only  good  policy,  but  wholesome  discipline,  to 
ybrc?  men  in  England  to  cortie  to  chnrch,  and  in  France  to  go  to 
naass.''  And  again,  "  Jf  externals  have  this  virtue  to  enforce  re- 
ligious, reflections,  R  must  bcf  right  to  compel  those  who  are  in- 
disposed to  such  reflections,  to  attend  these  memorials."  Yes; 
granting  that  the  sense  of  the  passage  in  the  Charge  is  not  shame- 
Itilly  perverted,  and  that  we  are  to  understand  the  Bishop  here 
to  !^eak  of  external  force  and  compulsion*  Whereas,  by  '*  religi- 
ons reflections /oree^f,''  is  plainly  meant  no  more  than  religious  rt-< 
Sections  oftener  thrown  in  men's  way,  brought  more  frequently 
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le$8  probability  of  their  amcbdm^nt.  Indeed,  in 
faiost  ages  of  the  church,  the  care  of  reaiH^iiabl^ 
men  has  been,  as  there  has  been  ibr  the  most  part 
occasioB^  to  draw  the  people  off  from  laying  tod 
great  weight  upon  external  things,  upoa  formal 
acts  of  piety,  But  the  state  of  matters  13  quite 
changed  now  with  us.  These  things  are  n^lecbed 
to  a  degree,  which  is,  and  cannot  but  be  attended 
with  a  decay  of  all  that  is  good.  It  is  highly  sea- 
sonable now  to  instruct  the  people  in  the  impor- 
tance  of  external  religion.* 

*  • 

Mtf  their  thmghts,  so  a$  to  produce  an  h^bitlisl  fffcoUnctMB 
thfifc  they  Juw  9lwny»  ip  the  Dirioe  prts^n^e^ 

*  To  iofllrvol  Ike  people  ki  the  wpprtaace  of  exIeraiA  lellaioiL] 
*'  The  importance  oi  external  reUgioQ,'"  the  Jnp/irer .  remarlu^ 
*^  is  ilie  grand  engine  of  the  Papists*  which  they  play  with  the 
greatefll  effiraft  npou  oar  common  people,  who  are  always  aooosit 
taken  and  ensnared  by  farm  and  show ;  and*  so  far  as  we  concur 
with  them  in  the  principle*  we  are  doing  their  work ;  since,  if  ex- 
ternals, as  such,  are  important,  the  plain  natural  consequence  is, 
the  more  of  them  the  better  J*  He  had  the  same  reflection  once 
.before  :  '<  If  true  religion  cannot  be  preserved  among  men  with- 
out/ornt^,  the  consequence  must  be,  that  the  Romish  religioSi 

having more  frequent  occurrences  of  forms,  b  better  than 

other  religions,  which  have  fewer  of  these occurrences.    To 

this  argument  {  reply,  Nego  consequentiam*  There  may  be  too 
much  of  form  in  religion,  as  well  as  too  little :  the  one  leads  to 
enthusiasm,  the  otlier  degenerates  into  superstition ;  one  is  pnnta- 
nism,  the  other  popery ;  whereas  the  rational  worship  of  God  is 
equally  removed  from  either  extreme.  Did  the  Inquirer  never 
hear  of  the  possibihty  of  having  too  much  of  a  good  thing?  Or 
does  he  suppose,  with  the  late  historian  of  Great  Britain,  that  jail 
religion  is  divided  into  two  species,  the  superstitious  and  the  faos' 
tical ;  and  that  whatever  is  not  one  of  these,  must  of  necessity  be 
the  other  ? 
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And  doubtless  under  this  head  must  comQ  into 
eonsideration,  it  proper  regard  to  the  structures 
which  ans  consecrate  to  the  service  of  God.  In 
lite  present  turi^  of  the  age,  one  may  observe  a 
wonderful  frugality  in  every  thing  which  has  le* 
spect  to  rdigion,  and  ej(:travagance  in  every  thing 
else.  But  amidst  t^e  appearances  of  opulence  and 
improvement  in  all  common  things,  which  are  noilr 
seen  in  most  places,  it  would  be  hard  to  find  a 
rauion,  why  these  monuments  of  ancient  piety 
lAould  not  be  preserved  in  their  original  beauty  and 
magnificence.  But  in  the  least  opulent  places  thSy 
imivt  be  preserved  in  becoming  repair ;  and  every 
tiang  relating  to  the  divine  service  be,  however, 
deo^t  and  clean;  otherwise  we  shall  vilify  the 
face  of  religion  whilst  we  keep  it  up.  All  this  is 
indeed  principally  the  duty  of  others.  Yours  is  to 
preas  strongly  upon  them  what  is  their  duty  in 
tins  respect,  and  admonish  them  of  it  often,  if  they 
are  negligent. 

Bot  then  you  must  be  sure  to  take  care  and  not 
neglect  that  part  of  the  sacred  fabric  which  be- 
longs to  you  to  maintain  in  repair  and  decency. 
Such  neglect  would  be  great  impiety  in  you,  and 
of  most  pernicious  example  to  others.  Nor  could 
yon,  with  any  succeiss,  or  any  propriety,  urge  upon 
them  their  duty  in  a  regard  in  which  you  yourselves 
should  'be  openly  ncj^ectful  of  it. 

Bishop  f'leetwood  has  observed,*  that  "  imless 
the  good  public  spirit  of  building,  repairing,  and 


« 
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adorning  churclieSy  prevails  a  great  deal  niore 
among  us,  and  be  more  encouraged^  an  hundred 
years  will  bring  to  the  ground  an  hiige  number  of 
our  churches."  This  excellent  prelate  made  this 
observation  forty  years  ago ;  and  no  one,  I  believe^ 
will  imagine,  that  the  good  spirit  he  haa.  re- 
connnended  prevails  more  at  present  than  it  did 
then.  ;         . 

But  if  these  appehdages  of  the  divine  service  aK 
to  be  regarded,  doubtless  the  divine  service  itadf 
is  more  to  be  regarded  ;  and  the  conscientious  at- 
tendance upon  it  ought  often  to  be  inculcated 
upon  the  people,  as  a  plain  precept  of  the  gospel, 
as  the  means  of  grace,  and  what  has  peculiar  pro* 
mises  annexed  to,it.  But  external  acts  of  piety 
and  devotion,  and  the  frequent  returns  of  them^  are 
iqoreover,  necessary  to  keep  up  a  sense  of  religion, 
Avhich  the  affairs  of  the  world  will  otherwise  wear 
out  of  men's  hearts.  And  the  frequent  returns, 
whether  of  public  devotions,  or  of  any  thing  else, 
to  introduce  religion  into  men's  serious  thoughts, 
will  have  an  influence  upon  them,  in  proportion  as 
they  are  susceptible  of  religion,  and  not  given  over 
to  a  reprobate  mmd.  For  thi^  reason,  besides 
others,  the  service  of  the  church  ought  to  be  cele- 
brated as  often  as  you  can  have  a  congregation  to 
attend  it. 

But,  since  the  body  of  the  people,  especially  in 
country  places,  cannot  be  brought  to  attend  it 
oftener  than  one  day  in  a  week ;  and  since  this  is 
in  no  sort  enough  to  keep  up  in  them  a  due  sense 
of  religion;   it  were  greatly  to  be  wished  they 

1 
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could  be  persuaded  to  any  thing  which  might,  in 
«ome  measure,  supply  the  want  of  more  frequient 
public  devotions,  or  serve  the  like  purposes*  Fa- 
mily prayers,  regularly  kept  up  in ,  eyery  bouse, 
would  have  a  great  good  effect.  i 

Secret  prayer^  as  expressly  as  it  is  commanded 
by  our  Saviour,  and  as  evidently  as  it  is  implied  in 
the  notion  of  piety,  will  yet,  I  fear,  be  grievously 
-  forgotten  by  the  generality,  till  they  can  be  brought 
to  fix  for  themselves  certain  times  of  the  day  for 
it;  since  this  is  not  done  to  their  hands,  as  it  was  in 
the  Jewish  church,  by  custom  or  authority.  In* 
deed,  custom,  as  well  as  the  manifest  propriety  of 
the  thing,  and  examples  of  good  men  in  Scripture, 
justify  us  in  insisting^  that  none  omit  their  prayers 
morning  or  evening,  who  have,  not  thrown  off  all 
regards  to  piety.  But  secret  prayer  comprehends, 
not  only  devotions  before  men  begin  and  after 
they  have  ended  the  business  of  the  day,  but  such 
also  las  may  be  performed  while  they  are  employed 
in  it,  or  even  in  company.  And  truly,  if  besides 
oar  more  set  devotions,  morning  and  evening,  all 
of  us  would  fix  upon  certain  times  of  the  day,  so 
that  the  return  of  the  hour  should  remind  us,  to 
say  ^ort  prayers,  or  exercise  our  thoughts  in  a 
way: equivalent  to  this;  perhaps  there  are  few  v 
p€rM)hs  in  so  high  and  habitual  a  state  of  piety, 
as.  .not  to  find  the  benefit  of  it.  If  it  took  up  no 
more  than  a  minute  or  two,  or  even  less  time  than 
that,  it  would  serve  the  end  I  am  proposing;  it 
would  be  a  recoUectioii,  that  we  are  in.  the  Divine 

t  D  d 
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presence;  and  contrilmte  to  our  '^  being  in  tlie  fear 
of  Ibe  Lord  a)l  the  day  longt" 

A  doty  of  the  like  kmd,  sad  serTing  to  the  smut 
porpose,  f»  the  particular  acknowledgiiieDt  of  God 
when  we  are  partaking  of  bis  boanty  at  our  meris^ 
Tbe  negtedt  of  this  is  said  to  have  been  scandal- 
ous to  a  proverb  in  the  heathen  world ;  *  but  it  b 
without  ^hame  laid  aside  at  the  table*  of  the  highest 
and  the  lowest  rank  among  us« 

And  as  parents  should  be  admoniabec^  and  it 
should  be  pressed  upon  their  conscience  to  teach 
their  children  their  prayers  ahdcatecfaismr  it  being 
what  they  are  obliged  to  upon  all  aocoutts,;^  ao 
it  is  proper  to  be  mentioned  here^  as  a  meatil  by 
which  they  will  bring  the  principlea  of  Cbristiani* 
ty  often  to  their  own  minds,  instead  of  laying 
aside  all  thoughts  of  it  from  week  Vend  td  weekV 
end. 

General  exhortations  to  piety,  abstracted  from 
the  particular  circumstance  of  it,  are  of  great  use 
to  such  as  are  already  got  into  a  reiigioud  course 
of  life ;  but  such  as  are  not,  though  they  be  toucln 
ed  with  tbem,  yet  when  they  go  away  from  churchy 
they  scarce  know  where  to  begin,  or  how  to  set 
about  what  they  are  exhorted  to.,  And  it  is  with 
respect  to  religion,  as  in  the  common  a£^irs  of 
life,  in  which  many  things  of  great  consequence 
intended,  are  yet  never  done  at  all,  because  they 


*  Cudworih  on  the  Lord's  Supper,  p.  8.  Casaub.  in  Atheoaeuni, 
L.  i.  c.  xi.  p.  22.  Duport.  Prsel.  in  Theopfarastom  Ed.  Need* 
bam.  C.  ix.  p.  335,  &c. 
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may  be  dode  at  my  time,  and  in  any  manner; 
which  iirould  not  be,  were  some  determinate  time 
and  manner  Toluntarily  fixed  upon  for  tl)e  doing 
tif  ithem «  Particular  ruks  and  directions,  ihm^  c<hi- 
ceraing  the  times  and  circumstances  of  performing 
acknoM^ledged  dutiea,  bring  religion  nearer  to  praci^ 
lace;  aind  such  an  are  really  proper,  and  cannot 

well  be  mistaken,  and  are  easily  observed 

Sucb  patticular  rules. in  religion,  prudently  recom- 
mended,  would  have  an  influence  upon  the  people. 
.  ^1  this,  indeed,  may  be  calledybrm;  as  every 
thiiig  external  in  feligion  may  be  merely  so.  And, 
therefore^  whilst  we  endeavour  in  these,  and  other 
ifke  instances,  to  keep  up  i}ic  form  of  godliness* 
amongst  those  who  are  our  care,  and  over  whom  we 
have  any  influence,  we  must  endeavour  al^o  that 
this  form  be  made  more  and  more  sabservient  to 
promote  the  power  of  it.*  Admonish  them  to 
take  heed,  that  they  mean  what  they  say  in  their 
players,  that  their  thoughts  and  intaitions  go  along 
with  their  words,  that  they  really  in  their  hearts 
exert  and  exercise  before  God  the  affections  they 
express  with  theilr  mouth*  Teach  them,  not  that 
external  religion  is  nothing,  f(^  this  is  not  troe  in 
any  sense  ;  it  being  scarce  possible,  but  that  it  will 
faiy  s6me  sort  of  restraint  upon  a  man'^  morals; 
and  it  is  moreover  of  good^ect  with  respect  to  the 
world  abottt  him.  Bnt  teacb  them,  that  regard  to 
one  duty  will  in  no  sort  atone  for  the  n^Iect  of 
any  otfaer^    Endeavour  to  raise  in  their  hearts  such 

V  #2  T1ai,iii.  5. 
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a  sense  of  God  as  shall  be  an  habitual,  ready  prm- 
ciple  of  reverence,  love,  gratitude,^  hope,  trust,  re- 
signation, and  obedience.     Exhort  them  to  make 
use  of  every  circumstance,- which  brings  the  subject 
of  rehgton  at  all  before  them ;  to  turn  their  hearts 
habitually  tojbim ;  to  recollect  seriously  the  thoughts 
of  his  presence,  "  in  whom  they  live,  and  move, 
and  have  their  being ;''  and,  by  a  short  act  of  their 
mind,  devote  themselves  to  his  service.    If,  for  in- 
stance, persons  would  accustom  themselves  to  be 
thus  admonished  by  the  very  sight  of  a  church, 
could  it  be  called  superstition  ?  Enforce  upon  them 
the  necessity  of  making  religion  their  principal  con- 
cern,  as  what  is  the  express  condition  of  the  Gc»s- 
pel  covenant,  and  what  the  very  nature  of  the 
thing  requires.     Explain  to  them  the  terms  of  that 
covenant  of  mercy,  founded  in  the  incarnation,-  sa^ 
crifice,  and  intercession  of  Christ,  together  with  the 
promised  assistance  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  not  to  su- 
persede our  own  endeavours,  but  to  render  them  ef- 
fectual.  The  greater  festivals  of  the  Church,  being 
instituted  for  cojnmemorating  the  several  parts  of 
the  Gospel  history,  of  course  lead  you  to  explain 
these  its  several  doctrines,  and  show  the  Christian 
practice  which  arises  out  of  them.    And  the  more 
occasional  solemnities  of  religion,  as  well  as  these 
festivals,  will  often  aiford  you  the  fairest  opportu- 
nities of  enforcing  all  these  things  in  familiar  con- 
versation.   Indeed,  all  affectation  of  talking  pious- 
ly is  quite  nauseous  ;-  and  though  there  be  nothing 
of  this,  yet  men  will  easily  be  disgusted  at  the 
too  great  frequency  or  length  of  these ^  occasional 
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admeoiitions.  But  a  word  of  God  and  religion: 
dropped  sometimes  in  conversation,  gently,  and 
Mrithout  any  thing  severe,  or  forbidding,  in  the 
manner  of  it ;  this  is  not  unacceptable.  It  leaves 
an  impression,  is  repeated  again  by  the  hearers, 
and  often  remembered  by  plain  \vell^di&posed  per- 
sons longer  th^n  one  would  think.  Particular  cir* 
cnmstances,  too,  which  render  men  more  apt  tc^  re- 
ceive instruction,,  shpuld  be  laid  hold  of  to  talk  se- 
riously to  their  consciences.  For  instance,  after  a 
man's  recovery  from  a  dangerous  sickness,  how 
proper  is  it  to  advise  him  to  recollect  and  ever  bear 
in  m^ind,  what  were  his  hopes,  or  fears,  his  wishes 
and  resolutions,  when  under  the  apprehension  of 
d^ath;  \n  order  to  bring  him  to  repentance,  or 
confirm  him  in  a  course  of  piety,  according  as  his 
life  and  character  has  been.  So  likewise  the  terrir 
ble  accidents  which  often  happen  from  riot  and  de- 
bauchery, and,  indeed,  almost  every  vice,  are  oc- 
casions providentially  thrown  in  your  way,  to  dis- 
•coarse  against  these,  vices  in  common  conversa- 
tion, as  well  as  from  the  pulpit,  upon  any  such  ac,- 
cidents  happening  in  your  parish,  or  in  a  neigh-  - 
botiring  one.  Occasions  and  circumstances  of  the 
iike  kind  to  some  or  other  of  these  occur  often, 
and  Ought,  if  I  may  so  speak,  to  be  catched  at,  as 
opportunities  of  conveying  instructioi^  both  public 
and  private,  with  great  force  and  advantage. 

Public  instruction  is  also  absolutely  necessary, 
and  can  in  no  sort  be  dispensed  with.  But,  as  it  is 
common  to  all  who  are  present,  many  persons 
strangely  neglect  to  appropriate  ^hat  they  hear 
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to  themsdves,  to  their  own  heart  and  life.    No#; 
the  only  remedy  ^or  this  in  onr  power,  is  a  particUf* 
lar  personal  application.    And  a  personal  applifsa^ 
tion  makes  a  very  different  impression  from  a  cam* 
mon,  general  one.     It  were,  therefore,  greatly  to 
be  wished,  that  every  man  should  have  the  ^nwr 
pies  of  Christianity,  and  his  own  particular  du^« 
enforced  upon  his  conscience,  in  a  manner  suited 
to  his  capacity  in  private.     And,  besides  the  oc* 
casional  opportunities  of  doing  this,  some  of  ^Iwii 
have  been  intimated,  there  are  stated  opportunities 
of  doing  it.    Such,  for  instance,  is  confinnatioa ; 
and  the  usual  age  for  condrmation  is  that  tiiM  of 
life,  from  which  youth  must  become  6nore  and  Jttoce 
their  own  masters,  when  they  are  often  leftviag 
their  father's  house,  going  out  into  the  wide  MFOfld 
and  all  its  numerous  temptations;  against  which 
they  particularly  want  to  be  fortified,  by  having 
strong  and  lively  impressions  of  religion  made  upon 
their  minds.     Now,  the  6 1st  canon  expressly  v> 
Quires,  that  every  minister  that  hath  care  of  souls 
shall  use  his  best  endeavour  to  prepare  and  make 
able — as  many  as  he  can  to  be  confirmed ;  which 
cannot  be  done  as  it  ought,  without  such  personal 
application  to  each  candidate  in  particular  as  I  am 
recommending.     Another  opportunity  for  doing 
this  is,  when  any  one  of  your  parishioners  signifies 
his  name,  as  intending  for  the  first  time  to  be  par^ 
taker  of  the  communion.    The  Kubrick  requires, 
that  all  persons,  whenever  they  intend  to  receive, 
shall  signify  their  names  beforehand  to  the  minis- 
ter; which,  if  it  be  hot  insisted  upon  in  all  cases, 
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onght  ^solutely  to  be  insisted  t^Bu  for  the  first 
tine.  Now^  this  evea  Uys  it  in  your  way  to  disr 
course  with,  them  in  private  upon  the  nature  aod 
benefits  of  this  sacrament,  and  enforce  upon  them 
ikt  importanoe  and  necessity  of  religion.  Uow^- 
ever,  I  do  not  naean  to  put  this  upon  the  same  foot 
Withcatecbistng  youth,  and  prciuring  them  fbrcon^ 
ftnkittion^ ;  these  bein^  indispensable  obligations^ 
and  expressly  commanded  by  our  canons.  This 
IMtvute  intercourse  with  your  parishioners,  prepare- 
loty  to/thdir  first  communion)  let  it,  if  you  please, 
br  Miiisfdered  as  a  voluntary,  service  to  religion  on 
5F)pttr  part,  and  a  voluntary  instance  of  docility  on 
tbeirar  i  I  wiU  only  add,  as  to  this  practice,  that  it 
is^regnkuriy  kept  up  by  some  persons,  and  particu- 
iarly  by  one,  whose  exemplary  behavibur  in  every 
part  of  tiie  pastoral  office  is'en  forced  upon  you  by 
his  station  of  authority  and  influence  in  (this  part^ 
especially  of)  the  4iQcese.  ; 

I  am  very  sensible,  my  brethren,  that  some  of 
tliese  things,  in  places  where  they  are  greatly  want- 
ed^ are  impracticable,  from  the  largeness  of  parishes^ 
tappose.  And  where  there  is  no  impediment  of 
this  sort,  yet  the  performance  of  them  will  depend 
upon  others,  as  well  as  upon  you.  People  cannot 
be  admonished  or  instructed  in  private,  unless  they 
will  permit  it.  And  little  will  you  be  able  to  do  in 
forming  the  minds  of  children  to  a  sense*  of  religion, 
if  their  parents  will  not  assist  you  in  it;  and  yet 
much  less,  if  they  will  frustrate  your  endeavours, 

*  Tbe  Aichdeseoory  of  Northumberlsiicl. 
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by  their  bad  example,  and  giving  encouragement 
to  their  cbildreti  to  be  dissolute.  Thie  like  is  tabe 
said  also  of  your  influence  in  reforming  the  com- 
mon people  in.  general,  in  proportion  as  their  supei- 
riorH  act  in  like  manner  to  such  parents;  and  WhUst 
they,  the  lower  people  I  mean,  must  have  isiurh  nu- 
merous temptations  to  drunkenness  and  riot  eveiy 
where  placed  in  their  way.  And  it  is  cruel  usage 
we  often  meet  with,  in  being  censured  for  not  doing 
what  we  cannot  do,  without,  what  we  cannothave^ 
the  concurrence  of  our  censurers.  Doubtless  very 
much  reproach,  which  now  lights  upon  the  clergy, 
would  be  found  to  f^  1  elsewhere,  if  due  allowances 
were  made  for  things  of  this  kind.  But  then  w^ 
my  brethren,  must  take  care  and  not  make  more 
than  due  allowances  for  them. .  If  others  deal4ifi^ 
charitably  with  us,  we  must  deal  impartially  with 
ourselves,  as  in  a  matter  of  conscience,  in  determin- 
ing what  good  is  in  our  power  to  do;  and  not  let 
indolence  keep  us  from  setting  about  what  really  is 
in  our  power;  nor  any  heat  of  temper  create  ob- 
stacles in  the  prosecution  of  it,  or  render  insuper? 
able  such  as  we  find,  wh^n  perhaps  gentleness  and 
patience  would  prevent,  or  overcome  them. 

Indeed,  all  thjs  diligence  to  which  I  have  been 
exhorting  you  and  rpyself,  for  God  forbid  I  shouI(i 
not  consider  myself  as  included  in  all  the  general 
admonitions  you  receive  from  me ;  all  this  diligence 
in  these  things  does  indeed  suppose,  that  we  ^it;e 
ourselvts  wholly  to  th^m.  It  supposes,  not  only 
that  we  have  a  real  sense  of  religion  upon  our  own 
minds,  but  also,  that  to  promote  the  practice  of  it 
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in  others  is  habitually  uppermost  in  our  thought 
and  intention,  as  the  business  of  our  lives.  And 
this,  my  brethren,  is  the  business  of  our  lives,  in 
every  sense,  and  upon  every  account.  It  is  the 
general  business  of  all  Christians  as  they  have  op- 
portunity ;  it  is  our  particular  business.  It  is  so, 
as  we  have  devoted  ourselves  to  it  by  the  most 
solemn  engagements ;  as,  according  to  our  Lord's  . 
appointment,  we  "  live  of  the  Gospel;"*  and  as 
the  preservation  and. advancement  of  religion,  in 
such  and  such  districts,  are,  in  some  respects,  our 
appropriated  trust. 

By  being  faithful  in  the  discharge  of  this.X)Uf 
trust,  by  thus  "  taking  heed  to  the  ministry  we 
have  received  in  the  Lord  that  we  fulfil  it,"f  we 
shall  do  our  part  toward  reviving  a  practical  sense 
of  religion  amongst  the  people  committed  to  our 
care.  And  this  will  be  the  securest  barrier  against 
the  efforts  of  infidelity ;  a  great  source  of  which 
plainly  is,  the  endeavour  to  get  rid  of  religious 
restraints.  But  whatever  be  our  success  with 
regard  to  others,  we  shall  have  the  approbfition  of 
our  consciences,  and  may  rest  assured,  that  as  to 
ourselves  at  least,  "  our  labour  is  not  in  vain  itt 
the  Lord."  % 

•  1  Cor.  ix.  14.  t  Col.  iv.  17.  I  1  Cor.  xv.  58. 
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Reverend  Sir, 

I  SUPPOSE  ycru  will  wonder  at  the  present  trouble^ 
from  one  who  is  a  perfect  stranger  to  you,  though 
joa  are  not  so  to  him;  but  I  hepe  the  occasion 
will  excuse  my  boldness.  I  have  made  it,  sir,  my 
business,  ever  since  I  thought  myself  capable  of 
such  sort  of  reasoning,  to  prove  to  myself  the 
beiiig  and  attributes  of  God;  And  being  sensible 
that  it  is  a  matter  of  the  last  consequencey  I  en^ 
deavonred  after  a  demonstrative  proof;  not  only 
more  fully  to  satisfy  my  own  mind,  but  also  in 
order  to  defend  the  great  truths  of  natural  religion, 

*  The^  following  correfli)oiikk]ice  tnAj^  with  the  utmost  profirie^ 
ty,  l^  hitrodi^cecl  iuto  this  edition  of  Dr  Butler's  Worki»  as  the 
letters  to  Clarke  were  written  by  Butlet,  then  a  student  at  a  dis- 
senting acudehiy 'in  TeuDksbuty.  Though  not  generally  known^ 
Butler  was  the  person  who  signed  himself^  A  Genilemam  im  Gknh 
etnterihire. 
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and  those  of  the  Christian  revelation  which  follow 
from  them,  against  all  oppose? s :  but  must  owiv 
with  concern,  that  hitherto  I  have  been  imsuccesi* 
fill ;  and  though  I  have  got  very  probable  argu- 
mentSy  yet  I  can  go  but  a  very  little  way  with 
demonstration  in  the  proof  of  those  things.    When 
first  your  book  on  those  subjects  (which  by  all, 
whom  I  have  discoursed  with,  is  so  justly  esteem* 
ed)  was  recommended  to  me,  I  was  in  great  hopes 
of  having  all  my  inquiries  answered.     But  since  in 
some  places,  either  through  my  not  understanding 
your  meaning,  or  what  else  I  know  not,  even  that 
has  failed  me ;  I  almost  despair  of  ever  arriving  to 
such  a  satisfaction  as  I  aim  at,  unless  by  the  me- 
thod  I  now  use.    You  cannot  bat  know,  sir,  tliat  of 
two  differient  expressions  of  the  same  thin^,  tbougt 
equally  clear  to  some  persons,  yet,  to  others,  oBe  of 
them  is  sometimids  very  obscure,  though  the  other 
be  perfectly  intelligible.     Perhaps  this  may  be  lay 
case  here ;  and  could  I  see  those  of  your  aFg»> 
ments,  of  which  I  doubt,  differently  proposed,  pas* 
sibl3r  I  ntight  yield  a  ready  assent  to  them.    Thifl^ 
sir,  I  cannot  but  think  a  sufficient  excuse  for  the 
present  trouble ;  H  being  such  an  one  as  I  hope 
may  |>revatl  for  an  answer,  with  one  who  seems  to 
aim  at  nothing  more  than  that  good  work  of  in- 
structing others. 

In  your  demonstration  of  the  being  and  attributes 
of  God,  Prop.  VI.*  [Edit.  2d,  p.  69.  and  70.]  you 
propose  to  prove  the  infinity  or  omnipresence  of  th? 

•  Page  45.  edh.  4th ;  p.  41.  edit,  fth ;  J).  4^.  sdil.  7tb ;  p.  4^. 
edit.  8th» 
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wlf-existent  being.  The  former  'part  of  the  proof 
seems  highly  probsble ;  but  the  latter  part,  which 
Mcras  to  aim  at  detiionstration^  is  iiot  to  me  com 
vincing.  The  latter  part  of  the  paragraph  is»  if  I 
'mistake  not^  an  elitire  firgumeat  of  itself,  which 
ittns  thus  :  ^  To  suppose  a  finite  being  to  be  self* 
eiristent,  is  to  say^  that  it  is  a  contradiction  for  that 
being  not  to  exist,  the  absence  of  which  may  yet 
be  conceived  without  a  contradiction ;  which  is  the 
greatest  absurdity  in  tlie  world."  The  sense  of  these 
words,  **  the  absence  of  which,"  seems  plainly  to  be 
determined  by  the  following  sentence,  to  mean  its 
ai^ence  from  any  particular  place.  Which  sentence 
ia  to  prove  it  to  be  an  absurdity;  and  is  this:  ^^  For 
if  a  being  can,  without  a  contradiction,  be  absent 
fimm  one  place;  it  may,  without  a  contradiction,  be 
idbsent  from  another  place,  and  from  all  /places." 
Now,  supposing  this  to  be  a  consequence^  4II  that  it 
pfores  is,  that  if  a  being  can,  without  a  contradic* 
tion,  be  absent  fwxa  one  place  at  one  time,  it  may, 
without  a  contradiction,  be  absent  from  another 
|i)aee,  and  so  from  all  places;,  at  different  times.  (Fm 
I  cannot  see,  that  if  a  being  can  be  absent  from  one 
ptaee  at  one  time,  therefore  it  may,  without  a  con- 
tradiction, be  absent  from  all  places  at  the  same 
time,  L  e.  may  cease  to  exist)  Now,  if  it  proves 
no  more  than  this,  I  cannot  see  that  it  reduces  the 
supposition  to  any  absurdity.  Suppose  I  could  de- 
monstrate, that  any  particular  man  should  live  a 
thousand  years ;  this  man  might,  without  a  contra-* 
diction,  be  absent  from  one,  and  from  all  places,  at 
different  times ;  but  it  would  not  from  thence  fol- 
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]o\v^  that  he  might  be  absent  from  all  places  at  the 
same  time,  L  e.  that  he  might  cease  to  exist.  _  No; 
this  would  be  a  contradrction,  because.  I  am  suppo- 
sed to  have  demonstrated  that  he  shouldiiveathou^ 
sand  years.  It  would  be  exactly  the  same,  if,  ia- 
stead  of  a  thousand .  years,  I  should  say,  for  ever ; 
and  the  proof  seems  Uie  same,  whether  it  be  applied 
to  a  self^existent  or  a  dependent  being.  . 

What  else  I  have  to  offer,  is  in  relation  to  yout 
proof  that  the  self-existent  being  must  of  necessity 
be  but  one.  Which  proof  is  as  follows,  in  Prop. 
VII.*  [Edit.  2d.  p.  74.]  "  To  suppose  two  or  moip 
different  natures  existing  of  themselves,  necessarily 
and  independent  from  each  other,  implies  this  plain 
contradiction;  that  each  of  theip  being  independent 
from  the  other,  they  may  either  of  them  be  suppo- 
sed to  exist  alone ;  so  that  it  will  be  no  contradic- 
tion to  imagine  the  other  not  to  exist,  and,  conse- 
quently, neither  of  them  will  be  necessarily  exist- 
ing." The  supposition  indeed  implies,  that  since 
each  of  these  beings  is  independent  from  the  other, 
they  may  either  of  them  exist  alone,  i.  e.  without 
any  relation  to,  or  dependence  on  the  other :  But 
where  is  the  third  idea,  to  connect  this  proposition 
and  the  following  one,  viz.  so  that  it  will  be  no 
contradiction  to  imagine  the  other  not  to  exist? 
Were  this  a  consequence  of  the  former  proposi- 
tion, I  allow  it  would  be  demonstration,  by  tbe 

.    *  Page  48.  edit.  4th;  p.  44.  edit  6lhi  p.  46,. edit.  7th;  p.  47. 
edit.  Sth. 
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first  corollary  of  Prop:  III.  *[2d  Edit.  p.  26.]  But 
sitiqe  these  two  propositions  [they  may  either  of 
them  be  supposed  to  exist  alone,]  and  [so  that  it 
will  be  no  contradiction  to  imagine  the  other  hot 
to  exist,]  are  very  widely  different:  since  likewise 
it  is  no  immediate  consequence,  that  because  either 
may  be  supposed  to  exist  independent  from  the 
other,  therefore  the  other  may  be  supposed  not  to 
exist  at  all ;  how  is  what  was  proposed,  proved  ? 
That  the  propositions  are  different,  I  think,  is  plain; 
and  whether  there  be  an  immediate  connexion, 
every  body  that  reads  your  book,  must  judge  for 
themselves.  I  must  say,  for  my  own  part,  the  ab* 
surdity  does  not  appear  at  first  sight  any  more  than 
the  absurdity  of  saying,  that  the  angles  below  the 
base  in  the  Isosceles  triangle  are  unequal ;  which 
though  it  is  absolutely  false,  yet  I  suppose  no  one 
will  lay  down  the  contrary  for  an  axiom;  becatuse; 
though  it  is  true,  yet  there  is  need  of  a  proof  to 
make,  it  appear  so. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  answered,  that  I  have  not 
rightly  explained  the  wotds,  to  exist  alone;  and 
that  they  do  qpt  mean  only,  to  exist  independent 
from  the  other ;  but  that,  existing  alone,  means 
that  nothing  exists  ^th  it.  Whether  this  or  the 
other  was  meant,  I  cannotdetermine :  But,  which- 
ever it  was,  what  I  have  said,  will  hold.  For  if 
this  last  be  the  sense  of  those  words,  [They  either 
of  them  may  bfe  supposed  to  exist  alone;]  it  indeed 
implies  that  it  will  be  no  contradiction  to  suppose 

*  Page  16,  17.  Edits.  4tli,  Gth,  7lh,  and  8tb. 
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the  other  not  to  exist ;  but  then  I  ask,  how  come 
these  two  propositions  to  be  connected;  that^  to 
suppose  two  different  natures  existing  of  themselves 
necessarily  and  independent  from  each  other,  im- 
plies that  each  of  them  n^ay  be  supposed  to  exist 
alone  in  this  sense  ?  Which  is  exactly  the  same  as  I 
said  before,  only  applied  to  different  sentences.  So 
that,  if  existing  alone  be  understood  as  I  first  took 
it| ,  I  allow  it  is  implied  in  the  supposition ;  but 
cannot  see  that  the  consequence  is,  that  it  will  be 
no  contradiction  to  suppose  the  ether  not  to  exist 
But  if  -the  words,  existing  alone,  are  meant  in  the 
latter  sense;  I  grants  that  if  either  of  them  may  be 
supposed  thus  to  exist  alone,  it  will  be  no  contradic- 
tion to  suppose  the  other  not  to  exist :  Biit  then  I 
cannot  see,  that  to  suppose  two  different  natures 
existing,  of  themselves,  necessarily  and  independait 
from  each  other,  implies  that  either  of  them  may  be 
supposed  to  exist  alone  in  this  sense  of  the  words; 
but  only,  that  either  of  them  may  be  supposed  to 
exist  without  having  any  relation  to  the  other,  and 
that  there  will  be  no  need  of  the  existence  of  the 
one  in  order  to  the  existence  of  the  other.  But 
though  upon  this  account,  were  there  no  other  prin- 
ciple of  its  existence,  it  might  cease  to  exist ;  yet 
on  the  account  of  the  necessity  of  its  own  nature, 
which  is  quite  distinct  from  the  other,  it  is  an  abso- 
lute absurdity  to  suppose  it  not  to  exist. 

Thus,  sir,  I  have  proposed  my  doubts,  with  the 
reasons  of  them  :  In  which,  if  I  have  wrested  your 
words  to  another  sense  than  you  designed  them,  or 
in  any  respect  argued  unfairly,  I  assure  you  it  was 
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without  design.  So  I  hope  you  will  impute  it  to 
mistake.  And,  if  it  will  not  be  too  great  a  trouble, 
let  me  once  more  beg  the  favour  of  a  line  from  you, 
by  which  you  will  lay  me  under  a  particular  obli- 
gation to  be,  what,  with  the  rest  df  the  world,  I 
now  am, 

Reverend  Sir, 

Your  most  obliged  Servant,  &c. 

November  4th,  1713. 


^r? . 
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THE 


ANSWEJl 


TO 


THE  FIRST  LETTER. 


Sift, 

Did  mefl,  who  publish  controversial  papers,  accus- 
tom themselves  to  write  with  that  candour  and  in- 
genuity, with  which  you  propose  your  difficulties, 
I  am  persuaded  almost  all  disputes  might  be  very 
amicably  terminated,  either  by  men's  coming  at  last 
to  agree  in  opinion,  or,  at  least,  finding  reason  to 
suffer  each  other  friendly  to  differ. 

Your  two  objections  are  very  ingenious,  and  urg- 
ed with  great  strength  and  acuteness.  Yet  I  am 
not  without  hopes,  of  being  able  to  give  you  satis- 
faction in  both  of  them.  To  your  first,  therefore, 
I  answer :  Whatever  may,  without  a  contradiction, 
be  absent  from  any  one  place  at  any  one. time ;  may 
also,  without  a  contradiction,  be  absent  from  all 
places  at  all  times.  For,  whatever  is  absolutely  ne- 
cessary  at  all,  is  absolutely  necessary  in  every  part 
of  space,  and  in  every  point  of  duration.  What- 
ever can  at  any  time  be  conceived  possible  to  be 
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absent  from  any  one  part  of  sp^ce,  may  for  the  same 
xeason^  [viz.  the  implying  no  contradiction  in  the 
nature  of  things,]  be  conceived  possible  to  be  ab- 
sent from  every  otber  part  of  space  at  the  same  time ; 
either  by  ceasing  to  be,  or  by  supposing  it  never 
to  have  begun  to  be.  Your  instance  about  demon- 
strating a  man  to  live  JOOO  years,  is  what  (I  think) 
led  you  into  the  mistake ;  an({  is  a  good  instance  to 
lead  you  x)ut  of  it  again.  You  may  suppose  a  man 
shall  live  1000  years,  or  God  may  reveal  and  pro- 
mise he  shall  live  1000  ye^rs ;  and  upon  that  sup- 
position, it  shall  not  be  possible  for  the  man  to  be 
absent  from  all  places  in  any  part  of  that  time. 
Very  true:  But  why  shall  it  not  be  possible?  Only 
because  it  is  contrary  to  the  supposition,  or  to  the 
promise  of  God ;  but  not  contrary  tp  the  abso- 
lute nature  of  things;  which  would  be  the  case,  if 
the  man  existed  necessarily,  as  every  part  of  spacp 
does.  In  supposing  you  could  demonstrate,  a  man 
should  live  1000  years,  or  one  year;  you  make 
an  impossible  and  contradictory  js^pposition.  For 
though  you  may  know  certainly,  (by  revelation  sup- 
pose,) that  he  will  live  30  lojig ;  yet  this  is  only  the 
certainty  of  a  thing  true  iu  fact,  not  in  itself  neces- 
sary:  And  demonstratipjgi  is  applicable  to  noising 
but  w;hat  is  necessary  in  itsjelf,  necessary  jn  all  places 
and  at  all  tijne3  equally. 

To  your  second  difficulty,  I  answer  :  What  ex- 
ists necessarily,  not  only  must  so  exist  alone,  as  to 
be  independent  of  any  thing  else;  but  (being  self- 
sufficient,)  may  also  so  exist  alone,  as  that  every 
thing  else  may  possibly  (or  without  any  contradic- 
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tion  in  the  nature  of  things)  be  supposed  not  to  ex- 
ist at  all :  And  consequently,  (since  that  which  may 
possibly  be  supposed  not  to  exist  at  all,  ift  not  He* 
cessarily  existent),  no  other  thing  can  b&necessari^ 
ly  existent  Whatever  is  necessarily  existing,  there 
is  need  of  its  existence  in  order  to  the  supposalof  the 
existence  of  any  other  thing;  so  that  nothing  can 
possibly  be  supposed  to  exist,  without  presupposing 
and  including  antecedently  the  existence  of  that 
which  is  necessary*  For  instance ;  the  supposal  of 
the  existence  of  any  thing  whatever,  includes  ne- 
cessarily a  presupposition  of  the  existence  of  space 
Md  time ;  and  if  any  thing  could  exi^t  without 
space  m  time,  it  would  follow  that  space  and  titn6 
were  not  necessarily-existing^  Therefore,  the  sup^ 
poking  atiy  thing  possibly  to  exist  alonib,  so  as  not 
necessarily  to  include  the  presuppdsal  of  some  oihtt 
thing,  proves  demonstrably,  that  that  other  thing  is 
not  necessarily-existing;  because,  whatever  has  ne- 
cessity of  existence,  cannot  possibly,  in  any  concep- 
tion whatsoever,  be  supposed  away.  There  cannot 
possibly  be  any  notion  of  the  existence  of  any  thing, 
there  cannot  possibly  be  any  notion  of  existence  at 
all,  but  what  shall  nfeces^rily  preinclude  the  notion 
of  that  which  has  necessary  existence.  And  conse- 
quently the  two  propositions  which  you  judged  in- 
dependent, are  really  necessarily  connected.  These 
Borts  of  things  are  indeed  very  difficult  to  express, 
and  not  eiasy  to  be  con<:«ived  but  by  very  attentive 
minds :  but  to  such  as  can  and  will  attend,  nothing 
(I  think)  is  more  demonstrably  convictive. 
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If  any  thing  still  sticks  with  you  in  this,  or  any 
other  part  of  my  books,  I  shall  be  very  willing  to 
be  informed  of  it ;  who  am, 


Sib, 


Your  assured  Friend,  and  Servant, 

s.a 

Ifwember  10. 1713. 

P.  S.  Many  readers,  I  observe,  have  misunder- 
stood my  second  general  f>roposition ;  as  if  the 
words  [some  one  unchangeable  and  independent 
Being,]  meant  [one  only — Being.]  Whereas  the 
true  meaning,  and  all  that  the  argument  there  re- 
quires, is,  [some  one  at  least.]  That  there  can  be 
but  one,  is  the  thing  proved  afterwards  in  the  se- 
venth proposition. 


THE 


SECOND  LETTER, 


Reverend  Sir> 

I  HAVE  often  thought  that  the  chief  occasiona  of 
jnen's  clifferiDg  so  much  in  their  opinions,  weice, 
either  their  not  understanding  each  other,  or  else, 
that  instead  of  ingenuously  searching  after  truth, 
they  have  niade  it  their  business  tq  find  out  argur 
ments^  for  the  proof  of  what  they  have  once  asserted. 
However,  it  is  certain  there  may  be  other  reasons  for 
persons  not  agreeing  in  their  opinions :  And  where 
it  is  so,  I  cannot  but  think  with  you,  that  they  will 
find  reason  to  suffer  each  other  to  differ  friendly; 
every  man  having  a  way  of  thinking,  in  some  re- 
spects, peculiaVly  his  own. 

I  am  sorry  I  must  tell  you,  your  answers  to  my 
objections  are  not  satisfactory.  The  reasons  why 
I  think  them  not  so,  are  as  follows : 

You  say,  "  Whatever  is  absolutely  necessary  at 
all,  is  absolutely  necessary  in  every  part  of  space, 
and  in  every  point  of  duration."  Were  this  evi- 
dent, it  would  certainly  prove  what  you  bring  it  for; 
viz.  "  that  whatever  may,  without  a  contradiction, 
be  absent  from  one  place  at  one  time,  may  also  be 
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absent  from  all  places  at  all  times."  But  I  do  not 
conceive,  that  the  idea  of  ubiquity  is  contained  in 
the  idea  of  self-existence,  or  directly  follows  from, 
it;  any  otherwise  than  as,  whatever  exists,  must  ex- 
ist somewhere.  You  add,  "  Whatever  can  at  any 
time  be  conceived  possibly  to  be  absent  from  any 
one  part  of  space,  may  for  the  same  reason  [viz.  the 
implying  no  contradiction  in  the  nature  of  things,] 
be  conceived  possibly  to  be  absent  from  every  other 
part  of  space,  at  the  same  time."  Now  I  cannot 
see,  that  I  can  make  these  two  suppositions  for  the 
same  reason,  or  upon  the  same  account.  The  rea-^ 
son  why  I  conceive  this  being  may  be  absent  from 
One  place,  is  because  it  doth*  not  contradict  the  for-^ 
mer  proof  [drawn  from  the  nature  of  things,]  i^ 
which  I  proved  only  that  it  must  necessarily  exist. 
But  the  other  supposition,  viz.  that  I  can  conceive 
it  possible  to  ^be  absent  from  every  part  of  space  at 
one  and  the  same  time,  directly  contradicts  the 
proof  that  it  must  exist  somewhere;  and  so  is  an 
express  contradiction.  Unless  it  be  said,  that  as,, 
when  we  have  proved  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle 
equal  to  two  right  ones,  that  relation  of  the  equality 
of  its  angles  to  two  right  ones,  will  be  wherever  a 
triangle  exists ;  so,  when  we  have  proved  the  ne^- 
cessary  existence  of  a  being,  this  being  must  exist 
everywhere.  But  there  is  a  great  difference  be- 
tween these  two  things  :  The  one*  eing  the  proof 
of  a  certain  relation,  upon  supposition  of  such  a  be- 
ing's existence  with  such  particular  properties;  and 
consequently,  wherever  this  being  and  these  pro- 
perties exist,  tbis-telation  must  exist  too.    But  from 
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t^e  proof  of  the  necessary  existence  of  a  bein^,  it  is 
no  evident  consequence  that  it  exists  every  where. 
My  using  the  word  demonstration,  instead  of  proof 
which  leaves  no  room  for  doubt,  was  through  negli- 
gence, for  I  never  heard  of  strict  demonstration  of 
matter  of  fact. 

In  your  answer  to  my  second  difficulty,  yqu  say : 
'^  Whatsoever  is  necessarily-existing,  there  is  need 
of  its  existence,  in  order  to  the  supposal  of  the  ex- 
istence of  any  other  thing."  AH  the  consequences 
you  draw  from  this  proposition,  I  see  proved  de^ 
monstrably ;  and  consequently,  that  the  two  pro- 
positions I  thought  independent,  are  closely  con- 
nected. But  how,  or  upon  what  account,  is  there 
need  of  the  existence  of  whatever  is  necessarily-ex- 
isting, in  order  to  the  existence  of  any  other  thing? 
Is  it  as  there  is  need  of  space  and  duration,  in  order 
to  the  existence  of  any  thing ;  or  is  it  needful  only 
as  the  cause  of  the  existence  of  all  other  things  ? 
If  the  former  be  said,  as  your  instance  seems  to  in- 
timate: I  answer;  space  and  duration  are  very  ab- 
struse in  theirnatures,  and,  I  think,  cannot  properly 
be  called  things,  but  are  considered  rather  as  affec- 
tion^ which  belong,  and  in  the  order  of  our  thoughts 
are, antecedently  necessary,  to  the  existence  of  all 
things.  And  I  can  no  more  conceive  how  a  neces- 
sarily-existing being  can,  on  thesame  account  or  in 
the  same  manner  as  space  and  duration  are,  be  need- 
ful in  order  to  the  existence  of  any  other  being, 
than  I  can  conceive  extension  attribut&d  to  a 
thought :  That  idea  no  more  belonging  to  a  thing 
existing,  than  extension  belongs  to  thought     But 
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if  the  latter  be  sud,  that  there  is  need  of  the  ex- 
istence  of  whatever  is  a  necessary  being,  in  order  to 
the  existence  of  any  other  thing;  only  as  this  ne- 
cessary being  must  be  the  cause  of  the  existence  of 
all  other  things :  I  think  this  is  plainly  begging  the 
question;  for  it  supposes  that  there  is  no  other  be- 
ing exists,  but  what  is  casual,  and  so  not  neces- 
sary. And  on  what  other  account^  or  in  what  other 
manner  than  one  of  these  two,  there  can  be  need 
of  the  existence  of  a  necessary  being  in  order  to 
the  existence  of  any  thing  else,  I  cannot  conceive. 

Thus,  sir,  you  see  I  entirely  agree  with  you  in 
all  the  consequences  you  have  drawn  from  your 
suppositions,  but  cannot  see  the  truth  of  the  sup- 
positions themselves. 

I  have  aimed  at  nothing  in  my  style,  but  only  to 
be  intelligible;  being  sensible  that  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult (as  you  observe)  to  express  one's  self  on  these 
sorts  of  subjects,  especially  for  one  who  is  altoge- 
ther unaccustotned  to  write  upon  them. 

I  halve  nothing  at  present  more  to  add,  but  my 
sincerest  thanks  for  your  trouble  in  answering  my 
letter,  and  for  your  professed  readiness  to  be  ac- 
qusunted  with  any  other  difficulty  that  I  may  meet 
with  in  any  of  your  writings.  I  am  willing  to  in- 
terpret this,  as  somewhat  like  a  promise  of  an  an- 
swer to  what  I  have  tiow  written,  if  there  be  any 
thing  in  it  which  deserves  one.     I  am, 

Reverend  Sir, 

Your  most  obliged  bumble  Servant  * 

JNiOvemher  23. 1713. 


• 


,  4 


THE 


ANSWER 


TO 


THE  SECOND  LETTER. 


SiRf 

It  seems  to  me,  that  tbe  reason  why  you  do  not 
apprehend  ubiquity  to  be  necessarily  connected  witli 
self-existence,  is  because,  in  the  order  of  your  ideas, 
you  first  conceive  a  being,  (a  finite  being,  sup- 
pose,) and  then  conceive  self-existence  to  be  a  pro- 
perty of  that  being;  as  the  angles  are  properties  of 
a  triangle,  when  a  triangle  exists :  Whereas,  on  the 
contrary,  necessity  of  existence,  not  being  a  pro- 
perty consequent  upon  the  supposition  of  the  things 
existing,  but  antecedently  the  cause  or  ground  of 
that  existence,  it  is  evident  this  neoessity,  being  not 
limited  to  any  antecedent  subject,  as  angles  are  to 
a  triangle ;  but  being  itself  original,  absolute,  and 
(in  order  of  nature)  antecedent  tp  all  existence,  can- 
not but  be  every  where,  for  the  same  reason  that 
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it  is  any  where.  By  applying  this  reasoning  to  the 
instance  of  space^  you  will  find,  that  by  conse- 
qnefice  it  telongs  truly  to  that  substance,  whereof 
space  is  a  *  property,  as  duration  also  is.  What 
you  say  about  a  necessary  being  existing  some- 
where, supposes  it  tor  be  finite ;  and  being  finite, 
supposes  some  cause  which  determined  that  such  a 
certain  Quantity  of  that  being  should  exist,  neither 
more  nor  less :  And  that  cause  must  either  be  a  vo- 
luntary cause ;  or  else  such  a'  necessary  cause,  the 
quantity  of  whose  power  must  be  detennined  and 
limited  by  some  other  cause.  But  in  original  ab- 
solute necessity,  antecedent  (in  order  of  nature)  to 
the  existence  of  any  thing,  nothing  of  all  this  can 
have  place ;  but  the  necessity  is  necessarily  every 
where  alike. 

Concerning  the  second  difficulty,  I  answer.  That 
which  exists  necessarily,  is  needful  to  the  exist- 
ence of  any  other  thing ;  not  considered  now  as  a 
cause,  (for  that  indeed  is  begging  the  question)  but 
as  a  sine  qua  non ;  in  the  sense  as  space  is  neces- 
sary to  every  thing,  and  nothing  can  possibly  be 
conceived  to  exist,  without  thereby  presupposing 
space:. which  therefore  I  aPpprehend  to  be  a  pro- 
perty or  mode  of  the  self  existent  substance;  and 
that,  by  being  evidently  necessary  itself,  it  proves  ^ 
that  the  substance,  of  which  it  is  a  mode,  must 
also  be  necessary;  necessary  both  in  itself,  and 
needful  to  the  existence  of  any  thing,  else  what- 
soever.    Extension,  indeed,  does  not  belong  to 

*  Or,  mode  of  existence. 
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thought,  because  thought  is  not  a  bebg ;  buV  there 
18  need  of  extension  to  the  existence  of  every  "he* 
ing,  to  a  being  which  has  or  has  not  thought^  o^ 
any  other  quality  whatsoever. 

I  am,  Sir, 
Your  real  Friend  and  Servant 

•  * 

lABtbm^  Nm>emkr  2B.  1713. 


THE 


THIRD  LETTER. 


Reverend  Sir, 

I  don't  very  well  understand  your  meaning,  when 
you  say  that  you  think,  in  the  order  of  my  ideas,  I 
first  conceive  a  being  (finite  suppose)  to  exist,  and 
then  conceive  self-existence  to  be  a  property  of 
that  being.  If  you  mean,  that  I  first  suppose  a 
finite  being  to  exist  I  know  not  why;  affirming 
necessity  of  existence,  to  be  only  a  consequent  of 
its  existence ;  and  that,  when  I.  have  supposed  it 
finite,  I  very  safely  conclude  it  is  not  infinite;  I 
am  utterly  at  a  loss,  upon  what  expressions  in  my 
letter  thi9  conjecture  can  be  founded.  But  if  you 
mean,  that  I  first  of  all  prove  a  being  to  exist  from 
eternity,  and  then,  from  the  reasons  of  things, 
prove  that  s,uch  a  being  must  be  eternally  neces* 
'  sary ;  I  freely  own  it.  Neither  do  I  conceive  it 
to  be  irregular  or  absurd;  for*  there  is  a  great  dif- 
ference between  the  order  in  which  things  exist,' 
and  the  order  in  which  I  prove  to  myself  that  they 
exist.  Neither  do  I  think  my  saying  a  necessary 
being  exists  somewhere,  supposes  it  to  be  finite;  it^ 
only  supposes  that  this  being  exists  in  space,  with- 
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out  determining  whether  here,  or  there,  or  every 
where. 

To  my  second  objection,  you  say,  That  which 
exists  necessarily,  is  needful  to  the  existence  of 
any  other  things  as  a  sine  qua  noh;  in  the  sense 
space  is. necessary  to  every  thing :  which  is  proved 
(you  say)  by  this  consideration,  that  space  is  a  pro- 
perty of  the  self-existent  substance;  and,  being 
both  necessary  in  itself,  and  needful  to  the  exist* 
ence  of  every  thing  else ;  consequeptly  the  sub- 
stance, of  which  it  is  a  property,  must  be  so  too. 
Space,  I  own,  is  in  one  sense  a  property  of  the 
sdf-existent  substance;  but,^in  the  same  sense,  it 
is  also  a  property  of  all  other  substances.  The 
only  difference  is  in  respect  to  tlie  quantity.  And 
since  ev#y  part  of  space,  as  well  as  the  whole,  is 
necessary ;  every  substance  consequently  must  be 
self-existent,  because  it  hath  this  self-existent  pro- 
perty. Which,  since  you  will  not  admit  for  true, 
if  it  directly  follows  from  your  arguments,  they 
cannot  be  conclusive, 

What  you  say  under  the  first  head,  proves  (I 
think)  to  a  very  great  probability,  though  not  to 
me  with  the  evidence  of  demonstration  :  But  your 
aiguments  under  the  second,  I  am  not  able  to  see 
the  force  of. 

I  am  so  far  from  being  pleased  that  I  can  form 
objections  to  your  arguments,  that,  besides  the  sa- 
tisfaction it  would  have  given  me  in  my  own  mind, 
I  should  have  thought  it  an  honour  to  have  entered 
into  your  reasonings,  and  seen  the  force  of  them. 
I  cannot  desire  to  trespass  ^ny  more  updn  your  bet- 
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^ter  employed  time ;  so  shall  only  add  my  hearty 
thanks  for  your  trouble  on  my  account,  and  that 
I  am,  with  the  greatest  respect, 

Reverend  Sir, 

Your  most  obliged  humble  Servant. 


Deember  5.  1713. 
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Though,  wheal  turn  my  thoughts  every  way,  I 
fully  persuade  myself  there  is  no  defect  in  the  ar- 
gument itself;  yet  in  my  manner  of  expression  I. 
am  satisfied  there  must  be  some  want  of  clearness, 
when  there  remains  any  difficulty  to  a  person  of 
your  abilities  and  sagacity,  I  did  not  mean  that 
your  saying  a  necessary  being  exists  somewhere, 
-does  necessarily  suppose  it  to  be  finite;  but  that 
the  manner  of  expression  is  apt  to  excite  in  the 
mind  an  idea  of  a  finite  being,  at  the  same  time 
that  you  are  thinking  of  a  necessary  being,  with- 
out accurately  attending  to  the  nature  of  that  ne- 
cessity by  which  it  exists.  Necessity  absolute, 
and  antecedent  (in  order  of  nature)  to  the  exist- 
ence of  any  subject,  has  nothing  to  limit  it ;  but, 
if  it  operates  at  all,  (as  it  must  needs  do,)  it  must 
operate  (if  I  may  so  speak)  every  where  and  at  all 
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times  alike.     Determinatioii  of  a* particular  quan- 
tity, or  particular  time  or  place  of  existence  of  any  ^ 
thing,  cannot  arise  but  from  somewhat  external  to 
the  thing  itself-     For  example :  Why  there  should 
exist  just  such  a  small  determinate  quantity  of 
matter,  neither  more  or  less,  interspersed  in  the 
immense  vacuities  of  space,  no  reason  can  be  given. 
Nor  can  there  be  any  thing  in  nature,  which  could 
have  determined  a  thing  so  indifferent  in  itself,  as 
is  the  mieasure  of  that  quantity,  but  only  the  will 
of  an  intelligenj;  and  free  agent.     To  suppose  mat^ 
ter^.or  iny  other  substance,  necessarily-existing  in 
a  finite  determinate  quantity ;  in  an  iuch^cube,  for 
instance,  or  in  any  certain  number  of  cube-inches, 
and  no  more,  is  exactly  the  same  absurdity,  as  sup^ 
posing  it  to  exist  necessarily,;  and  yet  for  a  finite 
duration  only ;  which  every  One  sees  to  be  a  plain 
contradiction.    The  argument  is  likewise  the  sam^  % 
in  the  question  about  the  original  of  motion.     Mo- 
tion cannot  be  necessarily-existing ;   because,  Jt 
being  evident  that  all  determinations  of  niption 
are  equally  possible  in  themselves,  the  original  de- 
termination of  the  motion  of  any  -particular  body 
this  way  rather  than  the  contrary  way,  could  not 
be  necessary  in  itself,  but  was  either  caused  by  the 
will  of  an  intelligent  and  free  agent,'  or  else  was 
an'  effect  produced  and  determined  without  any    . 
cause  at  all,  which  is  an  express  contradiction;  as 
I  have  shown  in  my  demonstration  of  the  being 
and  attributes  of  God,  p.  14.  [Edit.  4th,  and  5th.]; 
p.  12.  [Edit.  6th,  7th,  and  8th.] 
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To  the  second  head  of  argument,  I  answer,-^ 
Space  is  a  property  [or  mode]  of  the  self-existent 
substance,  but  not  of  any  other  substances.  All 
other  substance^  are  in  space,  and  are  penetrated 
by  it ;  but  the  self-existient  substance  is  not  in 
space,  nor  penetrated  by  it,  but  is  itself  (if  I  may 
so  speak)  the  substratum  of  space,  the  ground  of 
th«  existence  of  space  and  duration  itself.  Which 
[space  and  duration]  being  evidently  neeessary, 
and  yet  themselves  not  substances,  but  properties 
or  modes,  show  evidently  th^t .  the  substance, 
Avithout  which  these  modes  could  not  subsfst,  is 
itself  much  more  (if  that  were  possible)  necessary. 
And  as  space  and  duration  are  needful  (i.  e.  sine 
qua  nan)  to  the  existence  of  every  thing  else;  so; 
consequently,  is  the  substance,  to  which  these 
modes  belong  in  that  peculiar  manner  which  I  be*- 
fore  mentioned, 

I  am.  Sir, 

ff 

Your  affectionate  Friend  and  Servant. 

December  10.  1713. 


/ 

/ 


a'HB 


FOURTH  LETTEU. 


Reverend  Sir, 

Whatever  is  the  occasion  of  my  not  seeing  the 
Ibrce  of  your  reasonings,  I  cannot  impute  it  to 
(what  you  do)  the  want  of  clearness  in  your  expres- 
sion. I  am  too  well  acquainted  with  myself,  to 
think  my  not  understanding  an  argument,  a  suffi- 
cient reason  to  conclude  that  it  is  either  improperly 
expressed,  or  not  conclusive;  unless  I  can  clearly 
show  the  defect  of  it.  It  is  with  the  greatest  satis- 
faction I  mu$t  tell  you,  that  theHiore  I  reflect  on 
your  first  argument,  the  more  I  am  convinced  of 
the  truth  of  it;  and  it  now  seems  to  me  altogether 
unreasonable  to  suppose  absolute  necessity  can  have 
any  relation  to  one  part  of  space  more  than  to  ano- 
ther; and  if  so,  an  absolutely-necessary  being  must 
exist  every  where: 

I  wish  I  was  as  well  satisfied  in  respect  to  the 
other.  You  say, — All  substances,  except  the  self-^ 
existent  one,  are  in  space,  and  are  penetrated  hy  it« 
All  substances,  doubtless,  wh/ether  body  or  spirit, 
exist  in  space :  But  when  I  say  that  a  spirit  exists 
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in  space,  were  I  put  upon  telling  my  meaning,  I 
know  not  how  I  could  do  it  any  other  way  than  by 
saying,  such  a  particular  quantity  of  space  termi- 
nates the  capacity  of  acting  in  finite  spirits  at  one 
and  the  same  time,  so  that  they  cannot  act  beyond 
;that  determined  quantity.  Not  but  that  I  think 
there  is  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  existence  of 
spirits  in  respect  of  space,  that  more  directly  an- 
swers to  the  manner  of  the  existence  of  body ;  but 
what  that  is,  or  of  the  manner  ^f  their  existence, 
I  cannot  possibly  form  an  idea.  And  ^-seefns  (if 
possible)  much  more  difficult  to  determine  what  re- 
lation  the  self-existent  Being  hath  to.  spaoe.  T6 
say  he  exists  in  space,  after  the  same  manner  that 
other  substances  do,  (somewhat  like  ithich  I  too 
rashly  asserted  in  my  last,)  perhaps  would  be  placbg 
the  Creator  too  much  on  a  level  with  the  creature; 
oV  however,  it  is  not  plainly  and  evidently  true  : 
And  to  say  the  self-existent  substance  is  the  sub- 
stratum of  space,  in  the  common  sense  of  the  word, 
is  scarce  intelligible,  or  at  least  is  not  evident.  Now 
though  there  may  be  an  hundred  relations  distinct 
from  either  of  these,  yet  how  we  should  come  by 
ideas  of  them,  I  cannot  conceive.  We  may  indeed 
have  ideas  to  the  words,  and  not  altogether  depart 
from  the  common  sense  of  them,  when  we  say  the 
self-existent  substance  is  the  substratum  of  space, 
or  the  ground  of  its  existence  :  But  I  see  no  reason 
to  think  it  true;  because  space  seems  to  me  to  be 
as  absolutely  self-existent,  as  it  is  possible  any  thing 
can  be  :  So  that,  make  what  other  supposition  yoii 
please,  yet  we  cannot  help  supposing  immense 
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space ;  because  there  must  be  either  an  infinity  of 
being,  or  (if  you  will  allow  the  expression)  an  infinite 
tracuity  of  being.  Perhaps  it  may  be  objected  to 
this,  that  though  s]>ace  is  really  necessary,  yet  the 
reason  of  its  being  necessary,  is  its  being  a  proper* 
ty  of  the  self  existent  substance ;  and  that  it  being 
so  evidently  necessary,  and  its  dependence  on  the 
self-existent  substance  not  so  evident,  we  are  ready 
to  conclude  it  absolutely  self-existent,  as  well  as 
necessary ;  and  that  this  is  the  reason  why  the  idea 
of  space  forces  itself  on  our  minds,  antecedent  to, 
and  exclusive  of  (as  to  the  ground  of  its  existence) 
adl  other  things.  Now  this,  though  it  is  really  an 
objection,  yet-  it  is  no  direct  answer  to  what  I  have 
said ;  because  it  supposes  the  only  thing  to  be  provr 
ed,  viz.  that  the  reason  why  space  is  necessary,  is 
its  being  a  property  of  a  self-existent  substance. 
And  supposing  it  liot  to  be  evident,  that  space  is  ab- 
solutely self-existent;  yet,  while  it  is  doubtful,  we 
cannot  argue  as  though  the  contrary  were  certain, 
and  we  were  sure  that  space  was  only  a  property  of 
the  self-existent  substance.  But  now,  if  space  be 
not  absolutely  independent,  I  do  not  see  what  we 
can  conclude  is  so :  For  it  is  manifestly  necessary 
itself,  as  well  as  antecedently  needful  to  the  exist- 
ence of  all  other  things,  not  excepting  (as  I  think) 
even  the  self-existent  substance. 

All  your  consequences  I  see  follow  demonstrably 
from  your  supposition :  and  were  that  evident,  I 
believe  it  would  serve  to  prove  several  other  things 
as  well  as  what  you  bring  it  for.  Upon  which  ac- 
count, I  should  be  extremely  pleased  to  see  it  pro- 
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red  by  any  one.  For^  as  I  design  the  search  after 
truth  as  the  business  of  my  life,  I  shall  not  be 
ashamed  to  learn  from  any  person ;  though,  at  the 
same  time,  I  cannot  but  be  sensible,  that  instruc- 
tion from  some  men  is  like  the  gift  of  a  prince,  it 
reflects ,  an  honour  on  the  person  on  whom  it  lays 
an  obligation. 

f 

I  am. 

Reverend  Sir, 

Your  obliged  Servant 

December  l6.  1713« 
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space ;  because  there  must  be  either  an  infitiity  of 
being,  or  (if  you  will  allow  the  expression)  an  infinite 
vacuity  of  being.  Perhaps  it  may  be  objected  to 
this,  that  though  si>ace  is  really  necessary^  yet  the 
reason  of  its  being  necessary,  is  its  being  a  proper* 
ty  of  the  self-existent  snbstance;  and  that  it  being 
so  evidently  necessary,  and  its  dependence  on  the 
self-existent  substance  not  so  evident,  we  are  ready 
to  conclude  it  absolutely  self-existent,  as  well  as 
necessary ;  and  that  this  is  the  reason  why  the  idea 
of  space  forces  itself  on  our  minds,  antecedent  to, 
and  exclusive  of  (as  to  the  ground  of  its  existence) 
all  other  things.  Now  this,  though  it  is  really  an 
objection,  yet- it  is  no  direct  answer  to  what  I  have 
said ;  because  it  supposes  the  only  thing  to  be  provr 
ed,  viz.  that  the  reason  why  space  is  necessary,  is 
its  being  a  property  of  a  self-existent  substance. 
And  supposing  it  liot  to  be  evident,  that  space  is  ab- 
solutely self-existent;  yet,  while  it  is  doubtful,  we 
cannot  argue  as  though  the  contrary  were  certain, 
and  we  were  sure,  that  space  was  only  a  property  of 
the  self-existent  substance.  But  now,  if  space  be 
not  absolutely  independent,  I  do  not  see  what  we 
can  conclude  is  so:  For  it  is  manifestly  necessary 
itself,  as  well  as  antecedently  needful  to  the  exist- 
ence of  all  other  things,  not  excepting  (as  I  think) 
even  the  self-existent  substance. 

All  your  consequences  I  see  follow  demonstrably 
from  your  supposition :  and  were  that  evident,  I 
believe  it  would  serve  to  prove  several  other  things 
as  well  as  what  you  bring  it  for.  Uppn  which  ac- 
count, I  should  be  extremely  pleased  to  see  it  pro- 
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substance,  are  not  perhaps  very  proper  expressions; 
nor  is  it  easy  to  find  such.  But  what  I  mean  is 
this :  The  idea  of  space,  (as  also  of  time  or  dura- 
tion,) is  an  abstract  or  partial  idea ;  an  idea  of  a 
certain  quality  or  relation,  which  we  evidently  see 
to  be  necessarily  existing ;  and  yet  which  (not  be- 
ing itself  a  substance,)  at  the  same  time  necessarily 
presupposes  a  substance,  without  which  it  could  not 
exist ;  which  substance  consequently  must  be  it- 
self (much  more,  if  possible,)  necessarily-existing. 
I  know  not  how  to  explain  this  so  well,  as  by  the 
following  similitude  :  A  blind  man,  when  he  tries 
to  frame  to  himself  the  idea  of  body,  bis  idea  is 
nothing  but  that  of  hardness.  A  man  that  had  eyes, 
but  no  power  of  motion,  or  sense  of  feelihg  at  all, 
when  he  tried  to  frame  to  himsielf  Xht  idea  of  body, 
his  idea  would  be  nothing  bat  that  of  coknir.  Now 
as,  in  these  cases,  hardness  is  not  body ;  and  co- 
lour is  not  body ;  but  yet,  to  the  understanding  of 
these  persons,  those  properties  necessarily  infer  the 
being  of  a  substance,  of  which  substance  itself  the 
persons  have  no  idea:  So  space,  to  us,  is  not  itself 
substance,  but  it  necessarily  infers  the  beingof  a  sub- 
stance, which  affects  none  of  our  present  senses ; 
and  being  itself  necessary,  it  follows  that  the  sub- 
stance, which  it  infers,  is  (much  nK>re)  necessary. 

I  am,  Sir, 
Your  affectionate  Friend  and  Servant. 


Janwry  29. 17H. 


*         V 


THE 


FIFTH  LETTER. 


Reverend  Sir, 

You  have  very  comprehensively  expressed^  in  six 
or  seven  lines,  all  the  difficulties  of  my  letter,,  which 
I  should  have  endeavoured  to  have  made  shorter, 
had  I  not  been  afraid  an  improper  expression  might 
possibly  occasion  a  mistake  of  my  meaning.  I  am 
very  glad  the  debate  is  come  into  so  narrow  a  com* 
pass ;  for  I  think  now  it  entirely  turns  upon  this, 
whether  our  ideas  of  space  and  duration  are  partial^ 
so  as  to  presuppose  the  existence  of  some  other 
thing.  Your  similitude  of  the  blind  man  is  very 
apt  to  explain  your  meaning  (which  I  think  I  fully 
understand),  but  does  not  seem  to  come  entirely  up 
to  the  matter.  For,  what  is  the  reason  that  the 
blind  man  concludes  there  must  be  somewhat  ex- 
ternal, to  give  him  that  idea  of  hardness?  It  is  be-, 
cause  he  supposes  it  impossible  for  him  to  be  thus 
affected,  unless  there  were  some  cause  of  it;  which 
cause,  should  it  be  removed,  the  effect  would  im- 
mediately cease  too ;  and  he  would  no  more  have 
the  idea  of  hardness,  but  by  remembrance.    Now, 
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^  apply  this  to  the  instance  of  space  and  duration ; 
Since  a  man,  from  his  having  these  ideas,  very  just- 
ly concludes  that  there  must  be  somewhat  external, 
which  is  the  cause  of  them ;  consequently,  should 
this  cause  {whatever  it  is)  be  taken  away,  his  ideas 
would  be  so  too :  Therefore,  if  what  is  supposed  to 
be  the  cause  be  removed,  and  yet  tlie  idea  remains, 
that  supposed  cause  cannot  be  the  real  one.  Now^ 
granting  the  self  existent  substance  to  be  the  sub- 
stratum of  these  ideas,  could  we  make  the  suppo- 
sition of  its  ceasing  to  be,  yet  space  and  dur<ation 
would  still  remain  unaltered :  Which  seems  to  show, 
that  the  self-existent  substance  is  not  the  substra- 
tum of  space  and  duration.  Nor  would  it  be  an 
answer  to  the  difficulty,  to  say,  that  every  property 
of  the  self-existent  substance  is  as  necessary  as  the 
substance  itself;  since  that  will  only  hold,  while 
the  substance  itself  exists :  For  there  is  implied  in 
the  idea  of  a  property,  an  impossibility  of  subsisting 
without  its  substratum.  I  grant,  the  supposition  is 
absurd :  But  how  otherwise  can  we  know  whether 
any  thing  be  a  property  of  such  a  substance,  but 
by  examining  whether  it  would  cease  to  be,  if  its 
supposed  substance  should  do  so?  Notwithstanding 
what  I  have  now  said,  I  cannot  say  that  I  believe 
your  argument  not  conclusive ;  for  I  must  own  my 
ignorance,  that  I  am  really  at  a  loss  about  the  na- 
ture of  space  and  duration.  But  did  it  plainly  ap- 
pear that  they  were  properties  of  a  substance,  we 
should  have  an  easy  way  with  the  atheists  :  For  it 
would  at  once  prove  demonstrably  an  eternal  neces- 
sary, self-existept  Being;  that  there  is  but  one^uch ; 
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and  that  he  is  needful  in  order  to  the  existence  of 
all  other  things.  Which  makes  nie  think,  that 
though  it  may  be  true,  yet  it  is  not  obvious  to  every 
capacity ;  otherwise  it  would  have  been  generally 
used,  as  a  fundamental  Argument  to  prove  the  be- 
ing of  God. 

T  must  add  one  thirig  more :  that  your  argument 
for  the  omnipresence  of  God  seemed  always  to  me 
very  probable.  But  being  very  desirous  to  have  it 
appear  demonstrably  conclusive,  I  was  sometimes 
forced  to  say  what  was  not  altogether  my  opinion. 
Not  that  I  did  this  for  the  sake  of  disputing,  (for^ 
besides  the  particular  drsagreeableness  of  this  to  my 
own  temper,  I  should  surely  have  chosen  another 
person  to  have  trifled  with ;)  but  I  did  it  to  ,set  oflF 
the  objection  to  advantage,  that  it  might  be  more 
fully  answered.  I  beattrly  wish  you  as  fair  treat- 
ment from  your  opponents  in  prints  as  I  have  had 
from  you :  Though,  I  must  own,  I  cannot  see,  in 
those  that  I  have  read,  that  unprejudiced  search 
after  truth,  which  I  would  have  hoped  for.  -  ■ 

I  am,  Reverend  Sir^ 


Your  most  humble  Servant. 


February  3.  niA* 


I 


THE 


ANSWER 


TO 


THE  FIFTH  LETTER. 


.Sib, 

In  a  multitude  of  business,  I  mislaid  your  last  let- 
ter ;  and  could  not  answer  it,  till  it  came  again  to 
my  hands  by  chance.  We  seem  to  have  pushed 
the  matter  in  question  between  us  as  far  as  it  will 
go ;  and,  upon  the  whole,  I  cannot  but  take  notice, 
I  have  very  seldom  met  with  persons  so  reason- 
able and  unprejudiced  as  yourself,  in  such  debates 
as  these. 

I  think  all  I  need  say  in  answer  to  the  reasoning 
in  your  letter,  is ;  that  your  granting  the  absurdity 
of  the  supposition  you  were  endeavouring  to  make, 
is  consequently  granting  the  necessary  truth  of  my 
argument.     If*  space  and  duration  necessarily  re- 

*  Ut  partium  temporis  ordo  est  immutabiHs,  sic  etiam  ordo 
partium  spatii.    Moveantur  hae  de  locis  suis,  et  iDOveboDtur  (ut 


r.  ' 


■  .     .   1    ■ 


THE 


FOURTH  LETTER. 


■/ 


Reverend  Sir, 

Whatever  is  the  occasion  of  my  not  seeing  the 
force  of  your  reasonings,  I  cannot  impute  It  to 
(what  you  do)  the  want  of  clearness  in  your  expres- 
sion. I  am  too  well  acquainted  with  myself,  to 
thinic  my  not  understanding  an  argument,  a  suffi- 
cient reason  to  conclude  that  ills  either  improperly 
expressed,  or  not  conclusive;  unless  I  can  clearly 
show  the  defect  of  it.  It  is  with  the  greatest  satis- 
faction I  niui5t  tell  you,  that  the  more  I  reflect  on 
your  first  argument,  the  more  I  am  convinced  of 
the  truth  of  it;  and  it  now  seems  to  me  altogether 
unreasonable  to  suppose  absolute  necessity  can  have 
any  relation  to  one  part  of  space  more  than  to  ano- 
ther; and  if  so,  an  absolutely-necessary  being  must 
exist  every  where: 

I  wish  I  was  as  well  satisfied  in  respect  to  the 
other.  You  say, — All  substances,  except  the  self-^ 
existent  one,  are  in  space,  and  are  penetrated  by  it. 
All  substances,  doubtless,  whjether  body  or  spirit, 
exist  in  space :  But  when  I  say  that  a  spirit  exists 
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in  space,  were  I  put  upon  telling  my  meaning,  1 . 
know  not  how  I  could  do  it  any  other  way  than  by 
saying,  such  a  particular  quantity  of  space  termi- 
nates the  capacity  of  aCtiiig  in  finite  spirits  at  one  . 
and  the  same  time,  so  that  they  cannot  act  beyond 
;that  determined  quantity.  Not  but  that  I  think 
there  is  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  existence  of 
spirits  in  respect  of  space,  that  more  -directly  an- 
swers to  the  manner  of  th^  existence  of  body ;  but 
what  that  is,  or  of  the  manner  of  their  existence, 
I  cannot  possibly  form  an  idea.  And  ^^e^s  (if 
possible)  much  more  difficult  to  determine  what  re- 
lation  the  self-existent  Being  hath  to.  spaoe.  T6 
say  he  exists  in  space,  after  the  same  manner  that 
other  substances  do,  (somewhat  like  inrhich  I  too 
rashly  assented  in  my  last,)  perhaps  would  be  placing 
the  Creator  too  tnuch  on  a  level  with  the  creature; 
oV  however,"  it  is  not  plainly  and  evidently  trae  : 
And  to  say  the  self-existent  substance  is.  the  sub- 
stratum of  space,  in  the  common  sense  of  the  word, 
is  scarce  intelligible,  or  at  least  is  not  evident.  Now 
though  there  may  be  an  hundred  relations  distinct 
from  either  of  these,  yet  how  we  should  come  by 
ideas  of  them,  I  cannot  conceive.  Weiaiay  indeed 
have  ideas  to  the  words,  and  not  altogetiier  depart 
from  the  common  sense  of  them,  when  we  say  tlse 
self-existent  substance  is  the  substratum  of  spaoe, 
or  the  ground  of  its  existence  :  But  I  see  no^  reason 
to  think  it  true;  because  space  seems  to  toe  to  be 
as  absolutely  self-existent,  as  it  is  possible. any  thing 
can  be  :  So  that,  make  what  other  supposition  yoU 
please,  yet  we  cannot  help  supposing  immefise 
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space ;  because  there  must  be  either  an  mfinity  of 
being,  or  (if  you  will  allow  the  expression)  an  infinite 
t^acuity  of  being.  Perhaps  it  may  be  objected  to 
this,  that  though  si>ace  is  really  necessary^  yet  the 
reason  of  its  being  necessary,  is  its  being  a  proper- 
ty of  the  self-existent  substance ;  and  that  it  being 
so  evidently  necessary,  and  its  dependence  on  the 
self-existent  substance  not  so  evident,  we  are  ready 
to  conclude  it  absolutely  self-existent,  as  well  as 
necessary ;  and  that  this  is  the  reason  why  the  idea 
of  space  forces  itself  on  our  minds,  antecedent  to, 
and  exclusive  of  (as  to  the  ground  of  its  existence) 
all  other  tilings.  Now  this,  though  it  is  really  an 
objection,  yet-  it  is  no  direct  answer  to  what  I  have 
said ;  because  it  supposes  the  only  thing  to  be  provr 
ed,  viz.  that  the  reason  why  space  is  necessary,  is 
its  being  a  property  of  a  self-existent  substance. 
And  supposing  it  not  to  be  evident,  that  space  is  ab- 
solutely self-existent;  yet,  while  it  is  doubtful,  we 
cannot  argue  as  though  the  contrary  were  certain, 
and  we  were  sure  that  space  was  only  a  property  of 
the  self-existent  substance.  But  now,  if  space  be 
not  absolutely  independent,  I  do  not  see  what  we 
can  conclude  is  so :  For  it  is  manifestly  necessary 
itself,  as  well  as  antecedently  needful  to  the  exist- 
ence  of  all  other  things,  not  excepting  (as  I  think) 
even  the  self-existent  substance. 

All  your  consequences  I  see  follow  demonstrably 
from  your  supposition :  and  were  that  evident,  I 
believe  it  would  serve  to  prove  several  other  things 
as  well  as  what  you  bring  it  for.  Upon  which  ac- 
count, I  should  be  extremely  pleased  to  see  it  pro- 
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ved  by  any  one.  For,  as  I  design  the  search  after 
truth  as  the  business  of  my  life,  I  shall  not  be 
ashamed  to  learn  from  any  person ;  though,  at  the 
same  time,  I  cannot  bat  be  sensible,  that  instruc- 
tion from  some  men  is  like  the  gift  of  a  prince,  it 
reflects  ^  an  honour  on  the  person  on  whom  it  lays 
an  obligation. 


I  am, 


Reverend  Sir, 


Your  obliged  Servant. 


December  \6.  1713, 


.  / 


THE 


ANSWEE 


TO 


THE  FOURTH  LETTER, 


Sir, 

My  being  out  of  town  most  part  of  the  month  of 
January,  and  some  other  accidental  avocatioiis,  hiur 
dered  me  from  answering  your  letter  sooner.  The 
sum  of  the  difficulties  it  contains,  is  (I  think)  this: 
That  it  is  difficult  to  determine,  what  relation  the 
self-existent  substance  has  to  space :  That,  to  say  it 
is  the  substratum  of  space,  in  the  common  sense  of 
the  word,  is  scarce  intelligible,  or  at  least,  [is  no|; 
evijdent :  That  space  seems  to  be  as  absolutely  self- 
existent,  as  it  is  possible  any  thing  can  be :  And  that, 
its  being  a  property  of  the  self-existent  substance, 
is  supposing  the  thing  that  was  to  be  proved. — 
This  is  entering  indeed  into  the  very  bottom  of  the 
matter;  and  I  will  endeavour  to  give  you  as  brief 
and  clear  an  answer  as  I  can. 

That  the  self-existent  substance  is  the  substra* 
tum  of  space,  or  space  a  property  of  the  self-existent 
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substance,  are  not  perhaps  very  proper  expressions; 
nor  is  it  easy  to  find  such.  But  what  I  mean  is 
this :  The  idea  of  space,  (as  also  of  time  or  dura- 
tion,) is  an  abstract  or  partial  idea ;  an  idea  of  a 
certain  quality  or  relation,  which  we  evidently  see 
to  be  necessarily  existing ;  and  yet  which  (not  be- 
ing itself  a  substance,)  at  the  same  time  necessarily 
presupposes  a  substance,  without  which  it  could  not 
exist;  which  substance  consequently  must  be  it- 
self (much  more,  if  possible,)  necessanly-existing. 
I  know  not  how  to  explain  this  so  well,  as  by  the 
following  similitude  :  A  blind  man,  when  he  tries 
to  frame  to  himself  the  idea  of  body,  his  idea  is 
nothing  but  that  of  hardness.  A  man  that  had  eyes, 
but  no  power  of  motion,  or  sense  of  feeiitig  at  all, 
when  he  tried  to  frame  to  hims^elf  Xht  idea  of  body, 
his  idea  would  be  nothing  bat  that  of  colour.  Now 
as,  in  these  cases,  hardness  is  not  body ;  and  co* 
lour. is  not  body ;  but  yet,,  to  the  undeistd^ding  of 
these  persons,  those  properties  necessitrily  infef  th§ 
being  of  a  substance,  of  which  substance  itself  the 
persons  have  no  idea:  So  space,  to  us,  is  not  itself 
substance,  but  itnecessarily  infers  the  beingof  a  sob* 
stance,  which  affects  none  of  our  present  senses; 
and  being  itself  necessary,  it  follows  that  the  sub* 

stance,  which  it  infers,  is  (much  more)  necessary^^ 

* 

I  am,  SiE, 
Your  affectionate  Friend  and  Servant 


/ofttfiary  39>  1714. 


THE 


FIFTH  LETTER. 


Rbvebend  Sir, 

You  have  very  comprehensively  expressed,  in  six 
or  seven  lines,  all  the  difficulties  of  my  letter,,  which 
I  should  have  endeavoured  to  have  made  shorter, 
had  I  not  been  afraid  an  improper  expression  might 
possibly  occasion  a  mistake  of  my  meaning.  I  am 
very  glad  the  debate  is  come  into  so  narrow  a  com* 
pass ;  for  I  think  now  it  entirely  turns  upon  this, 
whether  our  ideas  of  space  and  duration  are  partial^ 
so  as  to  presuppose  the  existence  of  some  other 
thing.  Your  similitude  of  the  blind  man  is  veiy 
apt  to  explain  your  meaning  (which  I  think  I  fully 
understand),  h\\t  does  not  seem  to  come  entirely  up 
to  the  matter.  For,  what  is  the  reason  that  the 
blind  man  concludes  there  must  be  somewhat  ex* 
ternal,  to  give  him  that  idea  of  hardness?  It  is  be-- 
cause  he  supposes  it  impossible  for  him  to  be  thus 
affected,  unless  there  were  some  cause  of  it;  which 
cause,  should  it  be  removed,  the  effect  would  im- 
mediately cease  too ;  and  he  would  no  more  have 
the  idea  of  hardness,  but  by  remembrance.    Now; 
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Ao  apply  this  to  the  instance  of  space  and  duration : 
Since  a  man,  from  his  having  these  ideas,  very  just- 
ly concludes  that  there  must  be  somewhat  external, 
which  is  the  cause  of  them ;  consequently,  should 
this  cause  {whatever  it  is)  be  taken  away,. his  ideas 
Avould  be  so  too :  Therefore,  if  what  is  supposed  to 
be  the  cause  be  remgved,  and  yet  the  idea  remains, 
that  supposed  caUse  cannot  be  the  real  one.  Now, 
granting  the  self-existent  substance  to  be  the  sub- 
stratum of  these  ideas,  could  we  make  the  suppo- 
sition  of  its  ceasing  to  be,  yet  space  and  duration 
would  still  remain  unaltered :  Which  seems  to  show, 
that  the  self-existent  substance  is  not  the  substra- 
tum of  space  and  duration.  Nor  would  it  be  an 
answer  to  the  difficulty,  to  say,  that  every  property 
of  the  self-existent  substance  is  as  necessary  as  the 
substance  itself;  since  that  will  only  hold,  while 
the  substance  itself  exists:  For  there  is  implied  in 
the  idea  of  a  property,  an  impossibility  of  subsisting 
without  its  substratum.  I  grant,  the  supposition  is 
absurd :  But  how  otherwise  can  we  know  whether 
apy  thing  be  a  property  of  such  a  substance,  but 
by  examining  whether  it  would  cease  to  be,  if  its 
jiupposed  substance  should  do  so?  Notwithstanding 
what  I  have  now  said,  I  cannot  say  that  I  believe 
your  argument  not  conclusive ;  for  I  must  own  my 
ignorance,  that  I  am  really  at  a  loss  about  the  na- 
ture of  space  and  duration.  But  did  it  plainly  ap- 
pear that  they  were  properties  of  a  substance,  we 
should  have  an  easy  way  with  the  atheists  :  For  it 
would  at  once  prove  demonstrably  an  eternal  neces- 
sary, self-existept  Being;  that  there  is  but  one-such ; 
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and  that  he  is  needful  in  order  to  the  existence  of 
all  other  things.  Which  makes  me  think,  that 
though  it  may  be  true,  yet  it  is  not  obvious  to  every 
capacity;  otherwise  it  would  have  been  generally 
used,  as  a  fundamental  argument  to  prove  the  be- 
ing of  God. 

I  must  add  one  thinfg  more :  that  your  argument 
for  the  omnipresence  of  God  seemed  always  to  me 
very  probable.  But  being  very  desirous  to  have  it 
appear  demonstrably  conclusive,  I  was  sometimes 
forced  to  say  what  was  not  altogether  my  opinion. 
Not  that  I  did  this  for  the  sake  of  disputing,  (for^ 
besides  the  particular  drsagreeableness  of  this  to  my 
own  temper,  I  should  surely  have  chosen  another 
person  to  have  trifled  with ;)  but  I  did  it  to  ,set  off 
the  objection  to  advantage,  that  it  might  be  more 
fully  answered.  I  heaftily  wish  you  as  fair  treat- 
ment from  your  opponents  in  prints  as  I  ha,ve  had 
from  you:  Though,  I  must  own,  I  cannot  see,  in 
those  that  I  have  read,  that  unprejudiced  search 
after  truth,  which  I  would  have  hoped  for.      : 

I  am,  Reverend  Sir, 


Your  most  humble  Servant. 


February  3.  1714^ 


THE 


ANSWER 


TO 


THE  FIFTH  LETTER. 


Sir, 

In  a  multitude  of  business,  I  mislaid  your  last  let- 
ter; and  could  not  answer  it,  till  it  came  again  to 
my  hands  by  chance.  We  seem  to  have  pushed 
the  matter  in  question  between  us  as  far  as  it  will 
go ;  and,  upon  the  whole,  I  cannot  but  take  notice, 
I  have  very  seldom  met  with  persons  so  reason- 
able and  unprejudiced  as  yourself,  in  such  debates 
as  these. 

I  think  all  I  need  say  in  answer  to  the  reasoning 
in  your  letter,  is ;  that  your  granting  the  absurdity 
of  the  supposition  you  were  endeavouring  to  make, 
18  consequently  granting  the  necessary  truth  of  my 
argument.    If*  space  and  duration  necessarily  re- 

*  Ut  pardum  temporis.ordo  est  immutabiHs,  sic  etiam  ordo 
partium  qpatii.    Moveaotur  bae  de  locis  suis,  et  moTcbontur  (ut 
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main,  €veii  after  they  are  supposed  to  be  taken 
away,  and  be  not  (as  it  is  plain  they  are  not)  them* 
selves  substances ;  then  the  *  substance,  on  .whose 
existence  they  depend,  will  necessarily  remain^Iike* 
wise,  even  after  it  is  supposed  to  be  taken  away: 
which  shows  that  supposition  to  be  impossible  and 
contradictory. 

As  to  your  observation  at  the  end  of  your  letter^ 
that  the  argument  I  have  insisted  on,  if  it  were  ob- 
vious to  every  capacity,  should  have  more  frequent- 
ly been  used  as  a  fundamental  arginment  for  a  proof 
of  the  being  of  God ;  the  true  cause  why  it  has  been 
seldom  urged,  is,  I  think,  this :  that  the  universal 
preyalency  of  Cartes's  absurd  notions  (teaching  that 
matter  f  is  necessarily  infinite  and  necessarily  eter- 
nal, and  ascribing  all  things  to  mere  mechanic  laws 
of  motion,  exclusive  of  final  causes,  and  of  all  will 
and  intelligence  and  divine  Providence  from  the 
government  of  the  world)  hath  incredibly  blinded 

ita  dicam)  de  seipsis. — Newton.  Princip.  Mathemat.  Schol, 
ad  definit.  8. 

*  Deus  Qon  est  seteniitas  vel  iDfinitas,  sed  asternus  et  infinitos; 
non  est  duratio  vel  spatiuniy  sed  durat  et  adest.  Durat  semper, 
et  adest  ubique;  et  exbteodo  semper  et  ubique,  durationem 
et  spatium,  setemitatam  et  iDfinitatem,  constitait.  Cum  una- 
quaeque;  spatii  particular  sit  semper;  et  unumquodque;  dura- 
tioDis  indi  visibile  momentum,  ubique ;  certe  rerum  omnium  fabrica- 
tor ac  Dominus,  nou  erit  nunquam  nusquam.  Omni  prvsens  est, 
non  per  virtutem  solam,  sed  etiam  per  substantiam :  nam  virtus  sine 
substantia  subsistere  non  potest  In  ipso.continentur  et  moven- 
tur  universe,  &c.— Newton.  Princip.  Mathemat.  Sckd.  gene- 
ral, sub.Jlnam. 

t  Puto  implicare  contradictionem,  ut  mundus  [meaning  the 
material  world]  sit  finitus.— C^fe^.  Epist.  69.  Partis  prhnof. 
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the  eyes  of  commoo  reai0D^aqd|||:evented  men  from 
discerning.-  him  m  whom  tht^l^^  and  inove  and 
have  th^  being.  The  like  has  hapi^e^n  some 
ethc^inslances.  How  universally  have  men  for 
many  ages  believed,  that  eternity  is  no  duration 
at  all,  and  mfinity  no  amptitude?  Something  of 
the  like  kind  has  happened  in  the  matter  of  tran- 
substantiation,  and  (I  think)  in  the  scholastic  no- 
tion of  the  Trinity,  Sea 

I  am,  Sn^ 

Your  aifectionaile  Friend  and  Servant. 

Aprils.  1714* 


THE  END, 


Printed  by  Walker  and  Greig, 
Edinburgh. 
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THE 


ANSWER 


TO 


THE  THIRD  LETTER. 


Sir, 

Though,  whenl turn  my  thoughts  every  way,  I 
fully  persuade  myself  there  is  no  defect  in  the  ar- 
gument itself;  yet  in  my  manner  of  expression  L 
am  satisfied  there  must  be  some  want  of  clearness, 
when  there  remains  any  difficulty  to  a  pet*son  of 
your  abilities  and  sagacity.  I  did  not  mean  that 
your  saying  a  necessary  being  exists  somewhere, 
does  necessarily  suppose  it  to  be  finite ;  but  that 
the  manner  of  expression  is  apt  to  excite  in  the 
mind  an  idea  of  a  finite  being,  at  the  same  time 
that  you  are  thinking  of  a  necessary  being,  with- 
out accurately  attending  to  the  nature  of.  that  ne- 
cessity by  which  it  exists.  Necessity  absolute^ 
and  antecedent  (in  order  of  nature)  to  the  exist* 
ence  of  any  subject,  has  nothing  to  limit  it ;  but^ 
if  it  operates  at  all,  (as  it  must  needs  do,)  it  must 
operate  (if  I  may  so  speak)  every  where  and  at  all 


